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have wanted to edit Akhtari ever since 1 grew old enough to understand 
Lite stories I heard about Akhtari Bai Faizabadi’s relationship with our 
family. Listening to the legends about her personality, the way she spoke, 
her conduct and dressing, her way of life, her obsession with courtesy and 
respect, and her unsurpassable talent kindled in me an inexplicable idolizing 
passion for her. I have been so crazy about music that apart from classical 
music and semi-classical music, I have always looked for hidden gems in 
folk and cinema music too. My paternal grandmother, the late Rajkumari 
Vimla Devi, was equivalent to a music society all by herself, having been 
not only a singer but also accomplished in playing many uncommon 
instruments. Growing up in such an environment, I have always tried to 
gain a deeper understanding of who Begum Akhtar was, from the 
perspective that she was a unique personality from Awadh whose music 
made its mark in its own special way. 

Born to Mushtaribai, a famous singer of yore, Begum Akhtar’s (1914— 
1974) maiden name was Akhtari Bai Faizabadi. After her marriage to 
Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi, from the family of the Nawab of Kakori, she came 
to be known as Begum Akhtar. It is of historical importance that Begum 
Akhtar was accomplished in all forms of semi-classical music, be it thumri, 
chaiti, dadra, kajri, baramasa, or hori. She learnt music through and with 
various gharanas, the prominent amongst them being Ustad Abdul Wahid 
Khan (Kirana), Ustad Ramzan Khan (Lucknow), and Ustad Barkat Ali 
Khan (Patiala). Begum Akhtar attained unparalleled success with her lilting 
voice, and the unique way of singing in a fast tempo. Her voice was so 
imbued with pathos and rhythm that at one time the pain in her voice 
echoed the pain of every listener. Anyone who had suffered heartbreak and 
betrayal in life found refuge in Begum’s voice. Until then the ‘ghazal’ was 


something that was only read — Begum Akhtar gave ghazal an identity and 
respectability by adding the dimension of singing to it. There came a time 
when every poet, expert or novice, yearned for Begum Akhtar to sing his 
creation. And she did. It remains an example as well as a milestone in the 
history of music. Be it the ghazals of Shakeel Badayuni and Jigar 
Moradabadi or those of novice poets like Sudarshan Faakir, Begum Akhtar 
added value to their words with her voice. In fact, Kaifi Azmi had even 
confessed that he went back to reading and writing ghazals in order to get 
closer to Begum Akhtar. 

This is all thanks to Begum Akhtar’s talent. All of this is only an effort to 
seek shelter under the umbrella of the style and art of a singer of intense 
calibre who graced the garden of semi-classical Hindustani music, a singer 
we had the fortune of being blessed with. This book is woven with the 
myriad threads of the scattered stories of the music and persona of Begum 
Akhtar, which bring to light that heretofore obscure era. It is an effort to 
learn about the coupling of music and literature in the days when a large 
section of society was showering Begum Akhtar with love. This book is 
divided into four parts. The first part is a reflection on Begum Akhtar’s life 
and musical journey. This involves writings by Sheila Dhar and Saleem 
Kidwai, scholars who have studied and understood the Begum Akhtar 
tradition, as well as writings by Dr Praveen Jha, Sushobhit Saktawat, and 
Mohit Kataria — experts who look at music with a new lens. An extract from 
well-known writer Shivani’s memoirs has been included in this section and 
Mamta Kalia was also kind enough to share with us her warm memory. 
Added to the views of music experts Aneesh Pradhan, Kunal Ray, and 
Sunita Budhiraja is my analysis of Akhtari Bai Faizabadi’s life with 
reference to her times through the relationship she shared with my family. 
The writings by Dr Rakshanda Jalil, Iqbal Rizvi, and Narendra Saini give us 
new insights into understanding Begum Akhtar’s musical journey, which 
shows us how deep literature was embedded in it. Similarly, one section is 
based on interviews with her students Rita Ganguly and Shanti Hiranand. 
Unfortunately, we were not able to talk to Anjali Banerji because she does 
not speak about her art or ustad in public. And so it is imperative to study 


the other two interviews more carefully. Another section is based on an 
interview taken from the Sangeet Natak Academi’s archives. This interview 
was conducted in 1970 by the well-known critic Acharya Kailash Chandra 
Dev Brahaspati. Classical singer Shubha Mudgal has also done an 
interesting study on Begum Akhtar’s singing and it is a big achievement for 
this book. 

Another section of the book is a humble effort to understand Begum 
Akhtar. In it we get to know the small, personal details of her daily life. We 
get a glimpse into her simplicity which was an integral part of Begum 
Akhtar’s personality. This section is made up of a variety of information 
collected through news, comments, memoirs, documents, and memories. 
Along with inputs from Ustad Bismillah Khan and Lata Mangeshkar, this 
section involves comments by other music stalwarts: Prakash Vadhera, 
Susheela Mishra, Mohan Nadkarni, Gajendra Narayan Singh, Yogesh 
Praveen, Pran Nevile, Narhari Patel, Kaumudi Munshi, Satish Chopra, 
Yunus Khan, Pramod Dwivedi, and Partha Chatterjee. This book is all the 
more enriched by contributions from singers like Malini Awasthi and Shruti 
Sadolikar. 

This book does not claim to analyse or understand Begum Akhtar in 
entirety. Her personality was so vast that even after covering this much 
there remains regret that much has yet been left out. The effect of her music 
is SO immense and her music so full of new thought that to understand her 
signature style there is an enormous need for more research, study, and 
serious conversation on her music. 

Our small effort to put together this work on the life and music of Begum 
Akhtar has been possible thanks to the help of thousands of her fans. This 
book is now in your hands, dear readers, and I hope that we are able to 
present her journey with the same simplicity that she presented her music 
with to her audience. It gives me immense pleasure to present Begum 
Akhtar’s journey to all her fans in the 105th year of her birth. 

The story of the empress of pain — of her grief and hurt, her joys and 
dreams, music and love, everything has come together here ... 


This book is my homage to the memory of my paternal aunt, my bua, 
Jwalanti Mishra. I am unable to express in words the role that she played in 
cultivating the tradition and culture of music in me since my childhood. 


Yatindra Mishra 


Begum Akhtar in Lucknow 


SALEEM KIDWAI 


d 


Zikr us parivash ka aur phir bayaan apna 
Ban gaya rageeb aakhir thha jo raa’aan apna 
Her fairy-like beauty and my description of it 


Eventually turned my confidante into a rival 
gha Shahid Ali wrote ‘In Memory of Begum Akhtar’ in the week 
Ai her death on 30 October 1974: 


Do your fingers still scale the hungry Bhairavi, or just the muddy 
shroud? Ghazal, that death-sustaining widow, sobs in dark, dingy 
archives, hooked to you, she wears her grief, a moon-soaked 
white. You’ve finally polished catastrophe, the note you seasoned 
with decades of Ghalib, Mir, Faiz: I innovate on a note-less raga. 


Begum Akhtar lies buried under an untidy cement-and-brick platform, next 
to her mother, Mushtaribai, who was laid to rest in 1950. Decorated with a 
couple of shabby tiles, the grave is in a small compound marked by an 
unplastered brick wall. Engulfed by a modern slum that mushroomed soon 
after Begum Akhtar died, it is almost impossible to find. This once-large 
tract of land on the edge of Lucknow in Thakurganj, called Pasand Bagh, 
with cultivated fields and a mango orchard, was part of Begum Akhtar’s 
estate. Both mother and daughter had loved the peace they found here. 

Soon after Begum Akhtar’s death, her various heirs began to dismember 
her estate and convert small patches of it into cash. While living, Begum 


Akhtar had trailed wafts of French perfume as she walked in her garden. 
Today, on a warm day, an overpowering stench from the open sewers that 
irrigate Pasand Bagh assaults one’s nostrils. For most of her adult life, there 
were men who would happily have spent money to be in her presence. 
Today, it is only Salim, the impecunious rickshaw-wallah, who lives in the 
enclosure as caretaker. But for his vigil, a land-grabber would dig up her 
cenotaph and claim he knew nothing about it. The ghazal has reasons to 
grieve. 

Begum Akhtar vividly personified Lakhnavi culture in the midtwentieth 
century — a sparkling strand in its colourful cultural tapestry — having 
uniquely combined ‘respectability’ with fame as a female performer. She 
was born in Faizabad but settled in Lucknow, where her skills were richly 
rewarded, not unlike Umrao Jan Ada, her fictional predecessor. 

With Lucknow as her base, Begum Akhtar carved out a niche for herself 
in the magnificent monument of Indian music. Her residence was so elegant 
that many preferred it to the impressive domes and towering minarets that 
dotted the city. Here she fused poetry, both classical and folk, with the 
classical music she learned from her ustads. Reluctant to count her among 
the singers of ‘pure’ classical music, aficionados of her time classified her 
as a ‘light’ singer, but her phenomenal success with ‘rasiks’ (aficionados) of 
classical music made many of them change their mind. Even the purist 
Sangeet Natak Akademi tardily, but eventually, bestowed its prestigious 
annual award on her. She was awarded the Padma Shri a few years before 
her death, and the Padma Bhushan posthumously. Several other national 
honours came her way and even her much-admired profile adorned a 
postage stamp. 

The art of ghazal-singing nurtured in the kothas might easily have turned 
into an embarrassing skeleton in our cultural closet had Begum Akhtar not 
claimed a space for it in the most esteemed music sammelans. She argued 
that the ghazal was part of the classical musical tradition and ensured that 
experts concurred with her. But for her powerful and moving style of 
singing that converted her stoutest critics, artistes like Iqbal Bano, Farida 
Khanum, Mehdi Hassan, Jagjit Singh, and Runa Laila would not have 


gained such popularity. Perhaps Shobha Gurtu might never have sung 
ghazals at all had Begum Akhtar not made the practice ‘respectable’. 

Around 1938, Mushtaribai, then a small-time singer, decided to set up 
home in Lucknow with her daughter Akhtari Bai Faizabadi. Akhtari’s father 
was one of Lucknow’s elite who had consorted with Mushtaribai, a tawa’if 
(courtesan), while he was posted in Faizabad. She had had to bring up 
Akhtari on her own. Despite her modest means, she worked hard to give her 
daughter the finest education and training in music available under several 
renowned ustads. They first moved to Gaya and then to Calcutta for 
Akhtari’s training and debut as a performer in the 1920s. The exceptionally 
gifted girl found recognition at a very young age, which their move to 
Bombay imminent. 

Akhtari remembered that she recorded her first 78-rpm disc in an 
exclusive contract with the Megaphone Company when she was only 
thirteen. By the mid-1930s, she had emerged as a rising star and the 
Megaphone Recording Company asked her to work in films. She made her 
cinematic debut around the same time as K.L. Saigal in the film Ek Din Ka 
Badshah. Between 1933 and 1936 she starred in Nal Damayanti (1933), 
Ameena (1934), Mumtaz Begum (1934), Roop Kumari, Jawaani ka Nasha 
(1935), and Naseeb ka Chakkar (1935). She later acted in two other films: 
Anarbala (1939) and Mehboob Khan’s Roti (1942). In Roti, Akhtari played 
a ‘butter-won’t-melt-in her-mouth’ anglicized heroine called Darling, and 
co-starred with Sitara Devi, the Kathak danseuse of the Lucknow gharana. 
The two became lifelong friends. 

Akhtari loved Bombay, but was much less enamoured with acting and 
filmmaking. Her songs in the films were popular, but her performances 
were stiff and self-conscious. She recalled the hard time she had ‘pulling 
faces’ as she was directed to do, and not to laugh when her co-stars did. 
Working long hours in hot, dusty studios was not particularly tempting; she 
preferred singing in the intimacy of her home or at private gatherings. It 
was also far more lucrative. Her natural milieu was the ‘mujra mehfil’, 
referred to more respectfully as a baithak, the significant space in which 
women artistes performed. There she interacted with her guests, punctuated 


her singing with smiles, witty rejoinders, and coquettishly accepted 
compliments from her delighted company. She found some of her most 
appreciative listeners in these settings. Lucknow turned out to be the apt 
setting for her career and her life. 

Mushtari did not set up her daughter’s kotha in the Chowk Bazaar, which 
was then, as it is now, most associated with kothas and mujras. Instead, she 
settled her on the edge of Hazratganj, the posh commercial hub of the 
colonial city, home to the influential elite. Mushtari chose a corner house 
where Capper Road met Quinton Road, forming a three-way intersection, 
just south of China Gate. ‘Akhtar Manzil’, as it was named, was flanked by 
the sprawling palaces of two important Awadh ‘taluqdars’ (landowners). 
Across the road from the house was the large red-brick building of the 
Zahoor Bux Church (also known as Epiphany Church) with is tall spires 
and lush trees. To the west, a stone’s throw away, was Qaiser Bagh, the 
fantasy palace of Wajid Ali Shah that had been converted by the British into 
residences for the loyal Awadh taluqdars after the Uprising of 1857. The 
courts and the Marris College of Music, formerly Wajid Ali Shah’s Pari 
Khana, were also close by. Mushtari had shrewdly positioned her daughter 
in one of Lucknow’s exclusive neighbourhoods to become the cynosure of 
the social and cultural life of the city. 

The area around Akhtari’s establishment was open, quiet, and eminently 
respectable. It had no whiff of the disrepute of the Chowk, where a mere 
sighting could ignite unsavoury gossip. Mushtaribai must have had 
tremendous confidence in Akhtari’s potential to make this audacious 
investment. The house itself, completed in 1938, defied the architectural 
and social norms of the area. Triangular in shape and with no garden to set 
it back, it was practically on the road, not unlike the Chowk kothas. 
Passers-by often caught glimpses of the ladies of the house at the windows 
on its first floor. The entrance to the house was at the tip of the intersection. 
The main door was flanked by two sparkling white towers covered with a 
mosaic of shards of white china crockery and sparkling green stars made of 
glass pieces. Above the entrance was a decorative, covered balcony. It was 


there every night that Mushtaribai, also known as “Bade Saheb’, sat in full 
view, scanning each one of her daughter’s many visitors. 

Zamindari was to be abolished in 1952, but the landed aristocrats of 
Awadh seemed to have no portent of their impending doom. They continued 
to enjoy their extravagant way of life, unmindful of the slanders of the 
envious and of their own shrinking means. They savoured language, poetry, 
and music, followed by fine wining and dining; and Akhtari’s mehfils 
magically combined all these. Those who did not have access to her 
audience, paid to hear her in places like Corinthian theatre. 

Akhtari Bai was skilled in Urdu and knew its poetry, particularly the 
ghazal form, intimately. With complete command over her musical idiom, 
she inflected nuances into love poems that might have surprised and 
delighted the poets themselves. Purabi, the dialect of western Awadh, was 
the dominant language of the region, understood and spoken across classes; 
and Akhtari was at home in it too. She introduced a Purabi languor into her 
thumris and dadras, which made even heartbreak sound seductive. She 
loved to sing, but disliked dancing and left it to the other ladies who lived 
with her. Her intelligence and wit shone in her repartee, her seductive 
glamour, and in her refined manners; her sophistication and charm quickly 
became legendary. She was delightful company, and her easy laugh never 
rang false. She turned her mischievousness and natural flirtatiousness into 
virtues, just as she transformed the crack in her voice that sometimes 
appeared when she sang the high notes into her very own 
distinctive signature. 

Not surprisingly, the male aristocracy of Awadh responded to her with 
great enthusiasm. There were other well-known and popular tawa’ifs in the 
city, but Akhtari was in a league of her own. She was successful, famous, 
and rumoured to be very wealthy. Stories about her solid gold paandaan, 
from which she rolled paan enriched with crushed pearls for her guests, and 
the worth of her jewellery, spread like wildfire. Soon, aristocratic ladies in 
their zenanas (ladies’ quarters) were talking about her with a mixture of fear 
and envy. 


To Akhtar Manzil flocked men of means: large-estate holders and their 
kin, some of the new middle class who had entered lucrative professions 
like law and medicine, members of the civil service and judiciary, and rich 
businessmen. Those who did not have a reference were permitted to drop in 
during the day to introduce themselves. They would meet Mushtari and 
leave behind presents of grain, sweetmeats, choice fruit and vegetables, and 
special game or fish, in the hope of an invitation to one of Akhtari’s 
Soirées. 

Akhtari’s magnetism and Mushtari’s management ensured that select, 
socially eminent guests were always in attendance, while unwanted visitors 
were kept away and there were no uncivil scenes. Only impeccable 
behaviour was expected in her establishment, and uncouth or lewd conduct 
resulted in exclusion from future mehfils. 

Many invited her to visit them at their city residences or their country 
estates for private Soirées or to grace an important family celebration. A 
nod from Akhtari endorsed or improved the social worth of the host; a 
refusal became a matter of acute social embarrassment. The expected fee 
for singing at other people’s baithaks had to be paid in advance, and if 
Akhtari performed out of town, the charges were fixed by the day. At these 
mehfils she received many more spontaneous gifts. Riches accumulated 
quickly. Her hosts treated her and her entourage with enormous respect and 
with effusive hospitality. In return, she delighted the invited guests with her 
memorable and haunting songs. 

On such evenings it was unlikely that she met any women — the guests 
seemed to be only men, and they expected their women to observe purdah. 
If she stayed overnight she was put up either in the ‘mardana’ (men’s 
quarters), where the men stayed and women seldom ventured into, or in 
temporary encampments set up for her entourage. Her calling on the ladies 
of the house would have been unthinkable, but Akhtari understood the 
power of social bounds well enough to cross them with impunity when she 
was ready. Within a decade of setting up in Lucknow, she was welcome in 
most of the zenanas in the city. 


When she was invited to perform, her visits caused a great deal of 
curiosity, chatter, and commentary in the zenana. In most cases, the ladies 
observed purdah with her and did not even pay attention to her. There were 
some, however, who slyly listened through the cracks in the doors and 
windows of the room where she was performing. On one such visit, some of 
the younger girls were bold enough to peek at Akhtari after she retired for 
the night. They were caught and severely reprimanded, but not before they 
had divulged the smallest details of what they had witnessed. 

Akhtari herself played host to some of her admirers at her own home, 
subverting the traditional patron-client equation. Which other tawa’if was 
openly visited in her kotha by a nawab in the 1940s? When her paramour, 
Nawab Raza Ali Khan of Rampur, came for a meal at her invitation, she, in 
a characteristic grand gesture, had her entire residence refurnished. When 
he left, the new furniture, expensive decorative accessories, and even the 
carpets were gifted to his entourage. The Nawab’s heir was presented with a 
brand new car. Her long-time associate, Munne Khan, who accompanied 
her on the tabla until her demise, remarked wryly, ‘Imagine what they must 
have gifted to the Begum in return!’ The Nawab was a persistent suitor, and 
although she visited the Rampur court regularly and he paid her a handsome 
retainer, she coyly refused his proposals of marriage by insisting on the 
impossible — that he first divorce his other wives, for she would be second 
to none! The prime minister of Rampur anxiously contemplated ways of 
averting the possible scandal that could be triggered by the Nawab’s 
infatuated behaviour. 

When a confidante who was privy to Akhtari’s romantic secrets asked her 
how long she would keep the poor Nawab in desperate pursuit, Akhtari, 
pointing to the silver chair she was sitting on, retorted: ‘Until I receive a 
matching table for this!” Much vulgar gossip surrounded her acquisition of 
a priceless necklace — some claimed that the Nawab had merely loaned her 
the piece. The suggestion appears to be tinged with malice and jealousy in 
the face of the fact that the Nawab had ardently pressed his suit and 
presented her with many valuable pieces of jewellery in the past. 


Her stubbornness with the Nawab and her exuberant success as 
Lucknow’s most celebrated singer notwithstanding, Akhtari still yearned to 
marry into a respectable family. Suitors with impeccable social and 
financial credentials abounded, but their offers were conditional: in almost 
all the cases she would have been a second or third wife and would have 
had to agree to live in purdah for the rest of her life, even if she had chosen 
to live separately from her in-laws. Akhtari followed her own instincts in 
choosing her husband — the man she was attracted to seemed different from 
the rest and she pursued him determinedly. 

Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi was a young, handsome, England-educated lawyer 
from a landed family of Kakori. He was a widower who lived and practised 
in Lucknow. Suave, charming, and kind, Abbasi was eligible in every way. 
He was a connoisseur of music and Urdu poetry, kept excellent company, 
and claimed that he had learnt enough Persian to clear his university exams 
by just listening to qawwalis. He was popular and at ease in both traditional 
and anglicized social circles. 

Attracted to each other but aware of the disapproval their relationship 
would occasion, they embarked on a cautious courtship. Akhtari sought and 
befriended those ladies from Abbasi’s social circle who did not observe 
purdah. These women grew to like her, and eventually, when she told them 
about her romantic dreams, they became eager abettors of the match. Such 
acceptance obviously doused some of the flames of social censure among 
the women. Akhtari skilfully deflected the amorous advances made by the 
men with her charm and impeccable behaviour. 

Akhtari and Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi were married in a secret ceremony in 
1944. Mushtaribai had been kept in the dark about it and was naturally 
upset; she gracefully withdrew from her daughter’s new starchy, 
respectable, family life although she kept in touch with Akhtari daily 
through a messenger. Begum Akhtar, as she was now called, moved into her 
husband’s home, Mateen Manzil, in Lucknow’s Naya Gaon. Some of her 
husband’s relatives lived in a part of the house and others lived close by. 

Even so, the family continued to disapprove of what they considered an 
extremely inappropriate match between a successful lawyer and a tawa’if, 


no matter how spectacular her attainments. Such liaisons were not unusual 
in their class, but his family wished to be spared this embarrassment. But 
Begum Akhtar’s charm, humour, and affection soon made her in-laws 
change their attitude towards her. They liked her even more when she took 
over certain financial responsibilities of the family. 

Even the briefest biographical sketch of Begum Akhtar insists that she 
reluctantly gave up her music for a respectable marriage. It is true that the 
courtly tawa’if tradition had gradually declined in prestige under the 
British. Their deriding performers as mere ‘nautch girls’ and prostitutes had 
produced a sense of shame and unease in the new Westernized middle class 
in colonial Lucknow. Abbasi emerges as the unsympathetic villain for he is 
supposed to have ‘forced’ her to stop singing and that she ‘reluctantly 
submitted to her husband’s dictates’. It is assumed, rather incredibly, that 
she was not responsible for her own decisions. 

By all accounts, including her own, she was eager to marry Abbasi and 
be accepted by his family; but it was she who decided when to end her 
career. She had always known that once she moved from a kotha into a 
kothi (from a salon to the house of a member of the gentry) there would be 
no place for a career in music, with its oblique connotations of sexual 
availability, and was willing to make the sacrifice. 

Abbasi consistently supported Begum Akhtar in all the new decisions she 
made for herself. He was there when she wanted to end one career, and 
stood by her when she began another. In spite of her past fame as a singer, 
she had to transform her persona as a performer from a tawa’if, Akhtari Bai, 
to that of a genteel wife, Begum Akhtar, to emerge as a singer again. But 
when she began to reappear on the stage as Begum Akhtar, Prime Minister 
Nehru not only attended a concert but also rose to his feet in appreciation. 

Yet, no matter how hard Begum Akhtar tried to make Mateen Manzil her 
home, it remained an uncomfortable environment for her. The formality of 
Abbasi’s household had, inevitably, reduced contact with her own mother, 
other relations, and musician friends, and severely cramped her lifestyle — 
of enjoying alcohol and tobacco the way she had freely done in Akhtar 
Manzil. She realized that a life of respectability came at great cost: that of 


compromised independence. She spent her time at home among the women, 
which must have been tedious at best, managing only occasionally to sneak 
out to visit her friends where she could sing, listen to music, smoke and 
drink, and express her exuberance. She had rented some of her own 
property in the Chowk to her friends, and her concern as a landlady became 
the convenient cover for these visits. 

Obviously, then, the decision to move out of Mateen Manzil was also 
entirely her own. The house was not hers for Abbasi had received the house 
as a gift from an uncle whose daughter had been his first wife. Begum 
Akhtar bought a new house on Havelock Road with her own money, and it 
was named after her, even though her husband’s name was inscribed on the 
gatepost. Other things also changed: she began to sing again. Though she 
only recorded for All India Radio in Lucknow, she began accepting 
prestigious invitations to private concerts outside the city. Rampur and 
Hyderabad remained her favourite venues. 

After her mother died, leaving Begum Akhtar distraught and responsible 
for relatives and retainers, she allowed some of them to move in with her. 
Among them was her old favourite professional storyteller who could, 
again, tell her unending stories until she fell asleep. Among the new live-in 
help was a midwife who tutored her in English. According to Shanti 
Hiranand, her first disciple and the author of a recent biography, this 
woman was kept busy as one or the other of her relatives gave birth to a 
baby practically every nine months. The burden of supporting a growing 
establishment — there were more than a dozen children, most of them girls, 
so their marriages had to be arranged — and financing the weddings and 
dowries added enormously to the stress that led to her final two heart 
attacks. 

With the abolition of zamindari in 1952, the landed aristocracy suffered a 
severe financial blow. Their patronage declined, and Begum Akhtar too 
found her own enormous financial obligations and lavish lifestyle difficult 
to sustain on her diminished income. She sold off property and pawned her 
jewellery, but it was obvious to her that she would have to start 


supplementing her earnings outside Lucknow, because that is where the 
new patrons were. 

In the early 1950s, she formally accepted two ‘shagirds’ (pupils) — Shanti 
Hiranand and Anjali Banerji — performing the customary ceremony of tying 
the special thread on their wrists, formally binding them to her as her 
protégés. By doing so she breached a male stronghold by becoming an 
ustad in her own right. Her shagirds practically lived with her, which would 
have been out of the question at Mateen Manzil. Similarly, in her new home 
she could hold majalis during Muharram and sing at them, something she 
would never have been able to do in her Sunni husband’s home. 

Her home retained the traditional nana—mardana separation for all 
practical purposes, with her family in the rear and her husband in the front 
rooms. The house was tastefully and expensively decorated with objets 
d’art much like the homes of others of their status. Friends and family 
visited often as did the powerful and the eminent — judges, governors, and 
chief ministers — nobody turned down an invitation. She often sang for 
guests whom she and her husband entertained. Friends from her former 
musical fraternity, who were considered too déclassé to accompany her in 
these high-society gatherings, visited her privately. 

She would periodically take a break from domesticity and disappear for a 
few days to friends’ houses, where other musicians would gather to make 
music, drink, and party. She was discreet about these interludes to avoid 
gossip in the society she found claustrophobic. Her much talked-about 
depression, too, seems to have been at its worst during this period. She 
became addicted to the painkiller Pethidine with which she injected herself. 
Even after she weaned herself off the addiction, she continued to drink 
heavily until her death. These secrets, too, were jealously guarded by her 
dependants. Rumour had it that she went into depression because she was 
stopped from singing, and her condition supposedly improved once her 
husband accepted her doctor’s advice and let her resume singing. It is far 
more credible that the Pethidine addiction followed a painful medical 
condition, and the depression was bought on by the uncertainty and stress 


that she must have faced as she tried to fashion a new career and domestic 
life. 

By the late 1950s Begum Akhtar was part of the classical music concert 
circuit again, with many invitations to perform at private baithaks. As 
Begum Akhtar, she was reluctant, in true Lucknow style, to accept payment 
from those she considered her peers. This diffidence was exploited 
thoroughly and could have been the reason she refused to sing at baithaks in 
Lucknow, though she did sing impromptu at occasions like weddings, 
devotional songs at Mawlid or auspicious religious gatherings, and at 
dinners when eminent admirers, like the poet Jigar Moradabadi, would ask 
her to sing. In the mid1960s, she became the first female vocalist to 
successfully sing her way into the new era of LPs. Beginning with the 
ghazals of Ghalib, she recorded a series of highly popular LPs while most 
of her contemporaries continued to ignore the potential of this technological 
revolution. Recordings of her private performances appear on CDs even 
today, avidly listened to by discerning lovers of Indian music. 

Reconciling her two conflicting lives, as wife and singer, did take its toll 
on her. Although Lucknow was the source of her security, and where the 
people she loved most dearly lived, she had to escape from it from time to 
time for she often found her domestic role oppressive. Her career as a 
singer fulfilled more than a personal need for her. It gave her the chance to 
travel and linger on in hotels in Bombay or Delhi, to spend freewheeling 
times with old and new friends, musicians, poets, writers, mimics, and 
clowns. She enjoyed laughter and emotion as much as she enjoyed her 
whiskey or the fifty-odd unfiltered cigarettes she smoked in a day. 

Being an incurable romantic, she was prone to great dalliances, and 
carried on most of these outside Lucknow. She made certain that the unkind 
gossip about her did not reach the city and compromise Abbasi’s dignity. 
Though aware of the dual life his wife was leading, Abbasi chose not to 
interfere — his love for Akhtari was unquestioning until the very end. She 
genuinely appreciated this, and her adoration for him was obvious and 
sincere. Their marriage, like most happy ones, was a series of mutually 
considerate compromises. 


The city of Lucknow, with its nawabi traditions and long history of 
patronage of music, first provided Akhtari Bai with the perfect venue to 
take her singing career to heights that were the envy of all her 
contemporaries. In this city, with its exaggerated notions of respectability, 
she found the man who was confident enough to marry her without 
demanding the renunciation of her voice as a price of the ‘respectability’ of 
being his wife. Lucknow proudly accepted her as one of its own cultural 
stars and enabled her transformation from a seductive Bai into a respectable 
Begum. Only in Lucknow was the culture flexible enough to accommodate 
a determined woman who was also a brilliant maestro. 


We are grateful to Shri Saleem Kidwai for permission to include this essay. 


Akhtari Bai Couldn’t Live 
Without Love 


SHEILA DHAR 


i) 


o my ears, the sound of the Urdu language and the ghazal were the 

most enticing when I was in my teens, even though I could not 
understand most of the words. I had no idea that the couplet had a form, and 
that it was necessary to tune in to the conventions of the ghazal to truly 
appreciate it. We studied Hindi and English in school and spoke a broad, 
not very elegant, Hindustani at home. But, despite my ignorance, the 
recitation of a ghazal always transported me to a romantic world of make- 
believe which I preferred to all others. The heartbreak of unrequited love, 
the incredible selflessness of the lover who gloried in the pain that 
connected him to the beloved, the perfumed gardens where the rose and the 
bulbul conversed about life and the spinning planets of the universe — all 
merged into an illogical resplendence that was quite addictive. I could 
easily get my ‘fix’ by chanting some memorized lines and pronouncing the 
special q, z, gh and kh sounds of Urdu with dramatic exaggeration. Even 
though the meaning of what I recited was a mystery to me, I could summon 
up the atmosphere. My friends envied the access they thought I had to the 
glamorous world of Urdu poetry. Akhtari Bai Faizabadi, as she was known 
then, was the authentic symbol of that world and her voice was the most 
effective magic wand there could be for me. 

Many genres of Indian singing entail softening or modulating the voice in 
an effort to create delicacy and beauty, but this was not her way at all. She 
seemed to collect herself like an archer taking aim, and hit each note dead 
centre with great energy, allowing the surplus charge of sound to spill over 


naturally. She was genetically so tuneful, so ‘sureela’, that the directness 
and honesty of her voice-throw sometimes resulted in a characteristic break 
(or ‘patti’?) in her voice which ‘killed’ connoisseurs and was hailed by 
listeners as an inimitable core of beauty in her music. Her audiences always 
waited for such euphoric moments in each recital and greeted them with 
sighs of rapture. She never tried to produce this effect. It happened 
spontaneously, almost absent-mindedly, but the effect was electrifying. The 
impact of her voice on the note produced sparks, as when flints are rubbed 
together. Her famous patti became the envy of all her contemporaries, and 
as a ghazal singer she had no equal. Even her rivals had to concede this. 

I loved her voice and needed no special education to be enchanted by it. 
But to understand the art of ghazal singing at its most evolved form was 
another matter altogether. I never set out to learn the structure and dynamics 
of the couplet. But comprehension was forced upon me as a by-product of 
the simple and most enjoyable process of listening to Akhtari Bai with full 
attention over a period of years. This also revealed to me some finer points 
of her craft, notably the skill with which she could combine and balance 
music, words, and meaning in a single creative impulse. 

Purists have a point when they say that music is articulate only in its own 
language and in no other. Pure music is not concerned with the meaning of 
the words that accompany, embellish, or assist it in any fashion, however 
poetic or moving those words may be. And yet the harmonious coexistence 
of poetry and music runs through the fabric of the Indian tradition as 
exemplified by the bhakti saints, Sufis, and folk singers. In these instances, 
music can owe a good deal of its poignance to the words it clothes, but that 
does not change the fact that words and meaning are extraneous to music. 
The ghazal too is a self-sufficient literary form with an integrity of its own. 
If it has vitality and enduring value it should need no aids or props from the 
world of music. 

The greatness of poets like Mir, Momin, and Ghalib owes nothing 
whatsoever to music. In fact, originally the ghazal, which literally means 
‘addressing the beloved’, was never meant to be sung or set to music. The 
practice of reciting in ‘tarannum’ (melody) is still frowned upon by 


orthodox literary connoisseurs because the intrusion of melody, which 
sneaks in with a small demand of its own, blurs the word structure and 
disturbs the natural flow of the line. Akhtari Bai sang the ghazal with such 
insight and sensitivity that she created a new area where poetry and music 
were simultaneously enhanced. 

Her first principle was to leave the greatest poetry alone, so that her 
music would not flounder under its heavy weight. This principle was 
obviously and sensibly borrowed from the thumri form where the poetry of 
the text is suggestive and ambivalent by design so that the interpreter can 
choose freely from a multiplicity of possible meanings. Guided by this 
experience, Akhtari Bai usually picked lightweight ghazals that could be 
easily moulded to a musical purpose without damage to either. Her most 
popular ghazals, ‘Ae mohabbat tere anjaam pe rona aaya’ and, an earlier 
hit, ‘Deewana banaana hai toh deewana bana de’, are examples of this. 
Even when she chose to render verses of indifferent literary value, they 
leapt to instant fame while the bulk of the output of their authors sank into 
oblivion. Aspiring poets vied with each other to get an entry into her 
repertoire because it guaranteed recognition. 

The second principle she adopted was from the genre of the khayal where 
the words of the composition exist mainly as sounds, and not much as 
meaning. In her singing, the long vowels became flowing, graceful, melodic 
arches while the hard consonants formed the pillars that supported them. 
She used the vast range of sounds offered by language, the liquid sounds, 
the sharp sibilants, the harsh gutturals, the nasal, throaty, or breathy 
consonants as musical raw material, and she did this with such amazing 
skill that the stoniest lines became delicious to the ear, as in her rendering of 
Iqbal’s ‘Kabhi ae haqeegat-e muntazir nazar aa libaas-e majaaz mein ke 
hazaaron sajde tadap rahe hain meri jabeen-e niyaaz mein ...’ The 
remarkable thing was that her musicality never lost track of the meaning of 
the poetry, and her command over both was absolute. 

Listening to her taught me what the structure of a typical couplet or sher 
of a ghazal was. Each is a self-contained unit in which the first line makes a 
non-committal statement that is not poetic or philosophic in itself. It only 


serves as a sort of background to the rules, as it were. The actual game 
begins only with the second line which retrospectively illuminates the 
introductory line and reveals the hidden meaning in a powerful backlash. 
There is a point at which the second line turns and looks over its shoulder at 
what has been said in the first line, suddenly suffusing it with a significance 
that was not apparent before this point. For instance: 


Yun toh har shaam ummeedon mein guzar jaati thhi ... 


is the innocuous first line of an unremarkable couplet. It is just a setting of 
expectancy meant to highlight the flash of comprehension located in the 
second hemistich: 


Aaj kuchh baat hai jo shaam pe rona aaya ... 


As I recognized this pattern in verse after verse, I realized that I had been 
led to this understanding only by the cadences of Akhtari Bai’s music. The 
low-key statement of the first line was set to music that in a way matched 
an introductory alaap. The music rose to a climax at the precise point at 
which the couplet turned to look back and shed light on the meaning of the 
whole sher. There was such a close correspondence between the ebb and 
flow of the music and the dynamics of the couplet that an understanding 
was almost thrust upon me. No other ghazal singer can dance so gracefully, 
so closely with the poet. 

Indeed, her art improved as she matured. The last ten years of her life 
represented a pinnacle that her earliest work had promised. My first 
recollection of her is a high-pitched voice, urgently announcing her name at 
the end of a ghazal sung on a 78-rpm disc brought out by HMV. ‘Mera 


naam Akhtari Bai Faizabadi,’ the voice proclaimed, abruptly cutting off the 
magic of the music and the glamour of the poetic Urdu words that had come 
before. Back then, I was not old enough to understand the relevance of this 
strange vocal signature. The grown-ups in my family who swooned over 
Akhtari Bai’s music explained that many artistes who recorded songs 
between the 1920s and ‘30s followed this practice of shouting their names 
out at the end of each song in the innocent belief that it would prevent their 
work from being plagiarized or pirated! I was as fascinated by that piece of 
information as by the music itself, and played the discs again and again, 
fantasizing that this famous singer, who was a living legend even then, was 
personally telling me her name. I could never have imagined that one day, 
forty years later, it would really happen, that she would actually speak to me 
and that we would become friends. 

Much happened in these forty years. The attitude to music and musicians 
among families like mine became much more tolerant and receptive. 
Listening to music and even learning it were no longer frowned upon by 
‘respectable’ families. On the contrary, I felt that my love for music and my 
hero worship of personalities like Akhtari Bai were things my family began 
to take pride in. To my delight, all my moves in this direction were 
applauded. In these forty years, Akhtar1 Bai also went through a 
metamorphosis. She had always been an extremely competent professional 
performer but over the years she matured into a creative musician who 
lavished extraordinary riches on the music world and contributed to it an 
irresistible manner and style which sent her listeners into ecstasy. She 
flowered into almost a cult figure, an ideal personality invested with such 
charm and charisma that an entire generation of women passionately 
wished to emulate her. 

The impact of Begum Akhtar’s music and personality on our generation 
is in many ways an inexplicable phenomenon. Many of her contemporaries 
were as gifted, as well-trained, and as much in command of their audiences 
as she was. Some were decidedly more hard-working and unlike her did not 
spare themselves in the matter of discipline and practice. Many had larger 
repertoires and more extensive vocal ranges. Their singing styles were more 


elaborate and complicated than hers, and their musical material far more 
sophisticated. Yet her voice had a magic that nothing can explain, and this 
special something had very little to do with musical skills or training. 

The single most important quality that characterized her was 
effortlessness. She sang like a carefree bird, with no sign of strain on her 
features, her beautiful hands flowing like water over the keys of the 
harmonium. She smiled more with her eyes than her lips and, despite her 
mercurial temperament, always carried herself with the utmost grace and 
dignity. Her contribution to our lives was a by-product of the full self- 
expression of an extraordinary personality, not something she consciously 
sought to achieve. One can say that she had no message to give but the way 
she lived, savouring to the fullest all that life had to offer, even if it was 
pain. She instinctively looked for beauty and refinement in all things and 
was truly upset each time they failed to appear. I remember an occasion 
when she was shocked by a music organizer in Delhi when he paid her the 
professional fee by thrusting a wad of notes into her hands, without even 
bothering to put it in an envelope. 

She was naturally so graceful and sophisticated that most things that 
happen in the music world seemed crude in comparison. ‘Ishq se tabiyat ne 
zeest ka mazaa paaya dard ki davaa paayi darde-la-davaa paaya’ was one 
of her favourite couplets of Ghalib because she truly believed in the values 
set forth in it. The lines implied that the joy of living comes from the 
intensity of love, which is both an anodyne for pain and itself a pain without 
remedy. Akhtari Bai could not live without ishq, without being in love. If 
love did not happen, she had to invent it. And if the love she experienced 
was devoid of pain, she had to invent the pain too. Only then could she feel 
alive. She lived each moment intensely, giving it all she could, but with 
great restraint and style. To my mind, this temperament was responsible for 
her inimitable musical quality in which melancholy and sparkle were equal 
partners. 

Akhtari Bai was born in 1914 to Mushtaribai, a well-known professional 
singer of Faizabad. It was discovered quite early that this child had enough 
natural talent and charm to support herself if properly trained. 


Circumstances took her to Calcutta where her mother arranged for her to be 
trained in classical music by Ustad Ata Muhammad Khan of the Patiala 
gharana. She simply could not take the hard work that this rather dry style 
entailed, and after a break in which she sang not khayal but ghazal, thumri, 
and dadra, she again tried to learn the ‘khayal gayaki’ (the style of singing 
khayal) from Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan, a pillar of the Kirana gharana. She 
was far too sensitive and intelligent not to have imbibed the basics of his 
invaluable training, but after a brief stint she discovered that khayal was not 
her forte. She never once sang khayal in public, even though the only 
formal training she had received was for that genre. 

She had grown up with the sound of music and the sweetness of Purabia, 
Awadhi, and Bhojpuri in her ears, so she evolved her own distinctive 
repertoire which captured the ethos and nostalgia of the culture of Uttar 
Pradesh. To this fabric were added the rich nuances of Urdu poetry. Her 
music creates in the listener a yearning for a world of romance and dreams, 
but at the same time imbues things of long ago and far away with the earthy 
flavour of the here and now. Her own personality underlined this synthesis, 
for she was both myth and fact. Hers is an utterance which is not only 
beautiful, but also faithful and true. It echoes the earthy sounds of the folk 
music of the Hindi belt as well as the sophistication of the princely courts 
which she frequented in the course of her career. The nawabs of Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, and Rampur and the Maharaja of Kashmir employed her as a singer 
from time to time and treated her with special respect because of her 
dignified ways and the rare charm of her personality. Though she lived the 
life of a courtesan in the earlier part of her life, her natural bearing 
compelled the awe and deference usually reserved for royalty. 

Despite the countrywide adulation she received, something in her 
hankered after a more settled and ‘respectable’ lifestyle, possibly because of 
its novelty, maybe because she got tired of dressing up for a new part in a 
new setting every day. With marriage as the goal, she set her sights on 
Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi, a taluqdar of Kakori near Lucknow, and courted him 
in all seriousness. He was fond of music like all affluent members of his 
class at the time, but the main attraction of Akhtari for him was the novelty 


of the relationship and the fun it promised. He was a barrister-at-law 
educated in London. He sported a bow tie and rode to court in an old 
Chevrolet, but his focus was not on becoming a successful lawyer. Nor 
could his sprawling household of relatives ever have run on his professional 
earnings. When they got married, Abbasi happily basked in Akhtari’s glory 
and treated her like a great artiste because the world told him that 1s what 
she was. In a sense, he was her ultimate patron. She got a thrill from being a 
begum, as distinct from a bai. She relished the role of a devoted wife and 
used to polish her husband’s shoes herself, as a matter of principle. For a 
while she willingly donned the shackles of life behind the purdah and 
stopped singing altogether. But this could not last because music really was 
her life. At last Abbasi Sahib permitted her to perform again, provided it 
was outside the city of Lucknow ... 

An outstanding feature of Begum Akhtar’s life was that she straddled two 
different worlds and wrested her identity as a woman from both without 
abandoning either. As a member of a puritanical Muslim family, she was 
never ashamed of being the rasika that she was. To her, life was to be 
savoured and enjoyed, not just to be endured. She appreciated good taste 
and subtlety in all things — music, poetry, food, speech, dress — and was 
never ashamed of the little vanities that can bring pleasure to a woman’s 
life. The poise and aplomb with which she lived her complicated life seems 
in the context of today the achievement of a pioneer, and is bound to be 
valued by Indian women of our time who are asking penetrating questions 
about their entitlements. Her evolution as a human being is all the more 
remarkable considering the class and background she came from and the 
fact that she had had hardly any formal education to speak of. 

Begum Akhtar’s music stands apart for its spontaneity and its fidelity to 
the classical idiom. Nothing she sang is a recipe worked out beforehand. 
For her musical communication itself was a creative act wherein she 
remains true to the reality of each moment. Never was hers a passive, 
premeditated recital. I remember an occasion when she was invited by All 
India Radio to sing four select ghazals of Ghalib to celebrate the centenary 
of the poet in front of a live audience. I dropped in to see her in her hotel 


room just before the concert. She was casually talking to the small group of 
close associates who had come to escort her to the concert hall about the 
ragas that she had decided would be suitable for the mood of each of the 
ghazals: Chayanat, Kedar, Darbari, and Khamaj. There was a cry of 
approval from all present. However, when she began her recital an hour 
later, her feelings had changed completely. She sang all four ghazals in 
Bhairavi, each different from the other and each outstanding! We were all 
dumbfounded. Her inexhaustible innovative skill could always be counted 
on to ensure that each musical moment was heartfelt and genuine. Her 
technique was impressive too. She leaned heavily on the khayal gayaki in 
which she had such excellent grounding, and borrowed its stylized idiom 
and detachment even for light forms like thumri, dadra, kajri, and chaiti. 
This lifted her utterance far above the merely personal and imbued it with 
the enduring, universal quality one associates with classical music. 


Sheila Dhar, The Cooking of Music (New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2001). 


‘Don’t Call Out to Me, Koel’ 


SHIVANI 


d 


remember a cloudy monsoon evening from thirty years ago: Maharaja of 

Orchha’s durbar hall, and seated on a velvet sofa the Maharaja, his family 
and friends; an ivory table with a gramophone that was playing Begum 
Akhtar’s latest record, ‘Chha rahi kaali ghata jiva mora lehraaye hai ...’ 
(Black clouds gather and my heart sings). It was as if that magical voice had 
carried the clouds into the hall through the lovely composition and 
enthralled everybody. What pathos was there in that voice, what pain! 
‘Bewafa se dil laga-kar kya koi phal paaye ...’ (What good has ever come 
from loving an unfaithful?) 

I am indeed fortunate that the voice that enthralled me thirty years ago 
continues to weave its magic on me even today, revving my writing 
forward. As far as the ghazal, thumri, and dadra are concerned, no other 
singer has been able to match the exalted and accomplished singing of 
Begum Akhtar. She had such a natural instinct for music, such control over 
sound and rhythm that the unusual nasal inflection of her voice that could 
be a fatal flaw for any other singer became the crowning glory of her 
singing. 

Shri Vaman Rao Deshpande of Maharashtra is a renowned Indian 
musician. He has learnt music from the Gwalior, Kirana, and Jaipur 
gharanas of music. According to him, the Patiala gharana sits between the 
Jaipur and Kirana gharanas, the specialty of the Kirana being a slight nasal 
sound, along with a strange coarseness in the voice, which of course, has its 
own attraction. This sweetness of voice has the pull of a delicate satin 
thread pulling the listeners in; like a satin thread it embroiders a distinctive 
net all around and the listener woven into this net is lost to the world. On 


the other hand, he considers the Jaipur gharana the best — like a blemish- 
less statue made by a sculptor of sound. Reconciling sound and rhythm, the 
lyrical picking up of tempo, and entertainment are important aspects of this 
singing. There are clear imprints of all these gharanas on Begum Akhtar’s 
singing. And it is only natural since her gurus were famous singers of the 
Patiala gharana — Ustad Ata Muhammad Khan and Ustad Abdul Wahid 
Khan. 

Begum Akhtar was born in Faizabad. In the words of her barrister 
husband, Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi, ‘She was lucky that her lifestyle at home 
was old-fashioned.’ It is there that she learnt manners and developed a good 
disposition. Her father, Sayyed Asghar Hussain, was a good poet and her 
mother, Mushtaribai, was educated and good-natured. Everybody in town 
took advantage of her charitable nature. As a child, Akhtari was so fond of 
music that she would listen to it furtively wherever she could and try to 
imitate it. At first the family tried to stop her, but then who can stop the 
waves in an ocean! Had anyone even tried, the tsunami of her desire would 
have drowned them. Conditions at Faizabad, meanwhile, were such that her 
mother had started shuttling between Calcutta and Bihar with her. Endowed 
with God’s gift, young Akhtari stepped on the ladder of music and only 
went further up always. It was as if Vagdevi the goddess of music had 
blessed her voice. Akhtari was more inclined towards thumri, dadra, and 
ghazal, but she knew that to latch on to this so-called simple style of singing 
she would have to first hang on to the shirt sleeves of khayal singing. Her 
music lessons started under the tutelage of Ustad Ata Muhammad Khan and 
Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan. Akhtari was only thirteen years old when she 
participated for the first time in a musical programme in Calcutta for the 
Bihar Relief Fund and wowed the discerning music-lovers of Calcutta. 
Musicians from far and wide had been invited, but everyone knew that there 
would be no remuneration for performing in a relief fund function, so some 
feigned fever and some an upset stomach. But Akhtari did not, even for a 
moment, let the prestige of the event be marred. Everyone was taken aback 
and surprised to see how a chit of a girl managed to salvage the dying 
programme with magical breaths from her throat. 


Calcutta, a connoisseur of art, could tell the diamond from glass and 
judge its value. In those days, Corinthian Company was very famous 
amongst the Parsi theatre companies. They made Akhtari an attractive offer. 
The most famous theatre artiste of those times was Aga Hashra Kashmiri, 
who was known as the god of theatre and also as Urdu’s Shakespeare. His 
well-known plays, Said-e-Hawas, Safed Khoon, etc., had been extremely 
successful. It was a difficult choice for Akhtari. Her ustad warned her, 
‘Think about it, Akhtari — if you step into the world of theatre, the doors to 
the world of music will be forever closed for you. Then this prodigious 
voice that we have nurtured will fall silent.” Akhtari also knew that she 
would get lost in the crowded world of spicy songs, flashy dialogue, and 
simple poetry, but on the other hand there was the very attractive popularity 
extending a hand of friendship and that was no less attractive than the joys 
of music. 

Advertisements in big cities of plays like Shirin—Farhad, Menaka 
Apsara, Laila—Majnu, Shravan Kumar, Noor-e-Watan, etc., along with 
flying fairies, flying thrones, being in the wake of fireworks — the attraction 
of these enchanting scenes was in no way less than that of the decorations 
of Drury Lane in nineteenth-century London. The plays would begin with 
an auspicious prayer. The sweetness of Akhtari’s voice, seemingly incarnate 
of Gandharva (nature spirits, husbands of nymphs who have great musical 
skills), would be an asset, an insurance, for any Parsi theatre company. She 
was promised a monthly salary of Rs 700. I think even gold at that time was 
priced at Rs 16 per 10 gm. One can judge her salary from that. Akhtari 
accepted the offer and immediately immersed herself in preparations of her 
first play, Nayi Dulhan, written by Agha Munshi Dil. After six months of 
hard work she invited well-known playwright Agha Mehmood to her grand 
rehearsal to solicit his opinion. Agha Mehmood was at the pinnacle of 
popularity with the success of his own play, Bilu Mangal. He had directed 
two famous theatre actresses — Shareefa and Miss Gauhar — and had in fact 
ordered them around while doing so. He came and saw the rehearsal. 
Akhtari approached him with a lot of hope and excitement. She was 
confident of her acting prowess, but in the blink of an eye he crushed her 


hopes and six months of hard work with these words: ‘This play does not 
have a soul, Akhtari. It will barely manage to run for eight days.’ 

Akhtari’s heart sank. She had displeased her music guru to come here — 
would she be an abject failure? She cried for nights on end. She wondered if 
she should return the money given by the Theatre Company and move on, 
to never look back. But her mother told her, ‘Child, you have worked hard; 
God willing, you will be successful.’ And then came the night that Begum 
Akhtar never forgot. Her face lights up when she talks of it. Karnani was a 
famous Marwari businessman from Calcutta who owned a lot of the city’s 
theatre companies. When she was getting ready for Nayi Dulhan, he came 
running, ‘Akhtari, my auditorium is not large enough, there are so many 
people!’ Little did the fans know then that this empress who ruled so many 
hearts had her own heart pounding at the time! Was success going to fall at 
her feet or would the merciless prediction wash away her future? ‘Had I 
known,’ she says, ‘that Agha Hashra and Agha Mehmood were in the 
audience, I may have just fainted!’ But the inherent confidence of a natural 
performer had Akhtari raise her head like a serpent. The words of her 
forbearing mother echoed in her ears: “God willing, you will be successful, 
my child ...” The lights were switched off in the auditorium; a young 
teenage Akhtari was in the centre of the stage light, starlit beauty, as if she 
was coming in from outer space. The newly born starlet was to make an 
entrance amongst the singers of the opening hymn, singing, Jai Jai 
Jagdeeshwar ...’ 

‘I still remember ...’ the quiet calm face is wrinkled with memories, ‘that 
the bandish (concerto) was in Sohni, composed by the famous music 
director Jnande Khan, who had accepted me as his disciple. This was the 
same Jhande Khan who had composed sixty different melodies from one 
raga — Bhairavi. No line was the same as the other in those sixty.’ 

Akhtari was singing and the auditorium was spellbound. This was an 
audience that would whistle and break chairs if they did not like a 
performance. This very audience had once created havoc when they found 
that their favoured actor, Master Nissar, was not in the play that they were 


watching. The poor man had to leave his sickbed and come and sing on 
Stage. 

The auspicious song in the beginning of the play was always composed 
to a particular raga. But this time Akhtari’s rendition was so artful that she 
earned millions of fans on the very first day. This play enthralled the art- 
loving Calcutta for a whole year. When it was taken to Lucknow in 1936, 
Akhtari was by then a well-established star, shining bright in the world of 
theatre. She had earned fame as a superlative singer as well. 

If she had not received an invitation from the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
maybe the ‘empress of melody’ or the ‘empress of thumri and ghazal’ 
would have been the ‘empress of stage’. The Corinthian Company had 
come to Lucknow with a production of Laila Majnu. On one side the lights 
from the fair glistered and gleaned, and on the other the Corinthian 
Company tent would be put up. It was like a miniature version of colourful 
Calcutta. Akhtari was playing Majnu and Premlata was Laila. Music was 
still Akhtari’s first love and the invitation from Hyderabad was like manna 
from heaven. Akhtari asked for fifteen days’ leave, but the company could 
not survive fifteen minutes without Akhtari, let alone fifteen days. They 
rejected her appeal. Sitting on the pinnacle of fame and popularity, an 
agitated Akhtari sent in her resignation. And so the curtains fell on her 
successful acting career. In Hyderabad, music embraced her back like the 
proverbial lost child. When she came back laden with unprecedented 
respect and valuable gifts, she found herself at the happiest crossroads of 
life. Born in a well-to-do family of Lucknow, Barrister Ishtiaq Ahmed 
Abbasi was blessed not only with good looks, parentage, personality, but 
also a large heart. His maternal uncle, Chaudhary Shafiqujjman Sahib, was 
a connoisseur of music. Very often he had hosted guests like Ganpat Rao, 
Johra Bai, Gauhar Jaan of Calcutta, and other musicians. Abbasi had 
inherited his love for music from his mother’s family. 

Therefore, how was it possible that he would not attend the performance 
of a well-known singer like Akhtari when she was performing in his city? 
Moreover, Raja Saab Nanpara introduced him to Akhtari at a dinner hosted 
by him. The acquaintance slowly turned into a deep friendship. And then 


came the day when the two of them took an important decision after much 
deliberation. There are only a few relationships that man can neither forge 
nor break. These are forged by the Almighty. This too was one such 
relationship. The empress of a million music lovers’ hearts now was the 
empress of one heart, a heart that was pure gold. Initially, the marriage 
received a lot criticism. In Abbasi’s own words, ‘For six months Lucknow 
talked of nothing else. Then Begum won over the harshest critic with her 
exemplary behaviour. But she had to pass through the worst test of her life 
to win them.’ According to Akhtari, ‘I was the daughter-in-law of that 
house; I would shrink every time I heard my record play anywhere. My 
voice was my biggest treasure and now that was scaring me. What would 
his aunts, nephews, relatives have to say?’ Then her husband made a 
suggestion. ‘Darling, you should forget about singing ...” Like a good 
obedient wife, she took this order of her lawfully wedded husband to be 
law. But slowly she began to feel that it would have been easier had she 
been asked to give up breathing instead of music. She was haunted by the 
adulation of the past, the thundering applause that could bring down the 
walls of the auditorium, and the forgotten/lost melodies of music ... but the 
very next instant the honour of the clan, her love, her compassionate 
husband’s advice would drag her back to reality. Amidst all this, her mother 
passed away. This blow was too much for her. A small garden house had 
been constructed in the garden for her entertainment. She would spend 
hours clinging to her mother’s grave, crying copiously. Her husband could 
not bear to see her grief. This was not just the heartbreak of losing her 
mother, it was also the grief of separation from her best friend, music. 
Finally, one day he reopened for his wife the gates to her world of music. 
He put forth only two conditions: one, that she would not sing in front of 
an audience; and two, that she was free to do what she wanted with her 
remuneration but like a good wife she would turn to her husband for all 
household expenditure. The first condition was, of course, difficult. Her 
fans and admirers had not forgotten the magic of that elusive voice that was 
now buried in obscurity. As soon as he heard the news, Mr Malhotra of 
Akashwani came personally to pick her up. “You will go in the car, and as 


soon as the recording is over, the car will drop you back.’ And that was it. 
The nightingale, whose voice had been muted for seven years, sang once 
again. “When I heard the tape ...” — even the memory of it moved her — <... 
I could not control my tears. The song was “Ab ke saawan ghar aaja”’.’ 

The very third day, she received an invitation for a national programme. 
But there it was obligatory to sing in front of a live audience. Akashwani 
gave in once again. She recorded in a solitary room. But the newspapers 
decided to have the last word. They were not allowed in so they took their 
revenge with the headline: “Begum Fails to Impress’. But Begum Akhtar 
felt that this was her best performance till date. ‘This is your doing,’ she 
complained as she shoved that paper under Abbasi’s nose. ‘Had I sung in 
front of an audience, they wouldn’t have printed this nonsense.’ 

She was right. Can the song of a caged bird ever be as sweet as that of a 
free bird? Which artiste doesn’t want his art to be appreciated? Like a 
flower that won’t be smelt by anybody, unappreciated art too dries up and 
falls by the wayside. And this is how her benevolent companion withdrew 
his first condition. Akhtari won over Calcutta with the sweet singing of her 
mature voice once again just as she had done in her youth with a younger 
voice. Along with stalwarts like A. Kanan, Meera Chatterjee, Ghulam Ali 
Khan, and Vilayat Khan, a major attraction in the Calcutta conference was 
Begum Akhtar, whose wonderful voice had matured like good wine. 

She continued to comply with the second condition steadfastly. Her 
remuneration was spent in the blink of an eye — distributed all over. People 
had discovered her vulnerability — someone’s daughter was to be wed and 
someone’s son was ill. ‘Sometimes she would borrow money before even 
having reached the radio station gate and would distribute it.’ According to 
Abbasi, ‘She would sometimes telegram home for her return fare.’ Not 
many people knew that internationally famous cultural artiste Begum 
Akhtar, to quote her, was ‘an artiste only on the stage but first and foremost 
a wife at home’. 

She was not only a wife but an ideal, cultured homemaker whose 
innocent, open laugh, bonhomie chained forever even a fleeting visitor. If 
someone were to ask me the secret of the empress of melody’s evergreen, 


dulcet tones, I would definitely say, ‘her happy married life’. I mustered up 
all my courage just as I was leaving to ask the last question: ‘Abbasi Sahib, 
you had said that if I were to bribe you, you would tell me one thing which 
you have never told anyone.’ Begum Akhtar laughed loudly. ‘Yes, tell us 
something interesting...” I egged him on, ‘You were mentioning a song, 
weren’t you? A song that you heard and then decided to get married ...?’ 

The radiance of that gentleman’s serious face glowed even more with the 
question. Haltingly, he repeated the historic line. 


Koyaliya mat kar pukaar 
Karejwa laage kataar ... 


Don’t call out me, Koel 
My heart bleeds ... 


I say this with all honesty that at that moment I found Abbasi Sahib’s 
voice way sweeter and more captivating than Begum Akhtar’s. 


This piece has been included with the kind permission of Shivani s daughter, 
the writer Ira Pande. 


Akhtarinama: The Ups and Downs of Music 
and Life 


YATINDRA MISHRA 


i) 


egum Akhtar’s life sketch that music lovers have accessed time and 
Basain is so wrapped in black and white words that it is impossible to 
see a portion that the singer performer may have left unwritten. Many 
stories and folklores about prostitutes, courtesans, and singers interest us 
because we are aware that in their straight and simple lives there is a part 
that shines in history and there is a part that is lost in darkness. Walking 
amidst people living between the shining and the hidden stories, we stumble 
upon the story of Begum Akhtar. 

More important and complicated than writing or talking about Akhtari 
Bai Faizabadi and her amazing talent or her graceful temperament, is to 
examine how the daughter of a well-known prostitute went on to rule the 
world of semi-classical music on the basis of her talent and performance. 
Begum Akhtar means just one thing — the crescendo of pain of the ghazal, 
dadra, and thumri immersed in the romance of the craft. In this piece, where 
we will see Akhtari Bai metamorphose into Begum Akhtar, we will also 
discover how music tried to find a new expression separated from its 
history. On our way to identify this newness, the logical voice of historian 
Saleem Kidwai helps us. ‘Before we look for anything on the prostitutes, 
courtesans, and female singers seeking patronage under the kings and 
nawabs, we must remember that most of these women have had to rewrite 
their histories. They have had to lie so much in their personal lives that it is 


impossible to tell how true and how false their life stories are.’ ! 


Kidwai looks at the whole custom so keenly that one can begin to unravel 
the enigma of one’s personal courtesan or singer with his help. It is 
important to mention here that when he makes such a public statement 
about women singers, the exception that he makes in sheltering somebody 
is Malika Pukhraj. According to him, Malika Pukhraj did not draw any 
curtains on her lineage and did not worry about the repercussions of being 
so outspoken in her public life. 

If we traverse the lanes of Akhtari Bai Faizabadi’s life keeping in mind 
Kidwai’s words, then we have to travel from Faizabad to Rampur via Gaya, 
Calcutta, and Lucknow. It is interesting to note that well-known prostitutes 
never spoke of their dark secrets in public lest it stain their daughters’ lives. 
Although it is historically correct that between 1910 and 1935, most of the 
well-known courtesans had figured out the impending future and were 
rather worried and disturbed that in the times to come music of this sort 
would not be looked at with the same respect, and that the country would 
gain independence and women would be able to reach for the skies with a 
lot more freedom. History shows that back in those days there were women 
singers who not only went to the courts to sing on celebratory occasions, 
but were so evolved in their thinking that they knew clearly what they had 
to do for their daughters’ future in the changing ethos. Noteworthy among 
them were Nargis’s mother Jaddanbai, Shobha Gurtu’s mother Menekabai 
Shirodkar, Naseem Banu’s mother Shamshad Begum, and Akhtari Bai 
Faizabadi’s mother Mushtaribai. Jaddanbai read the changing times well 
and distanced Nargis from her own professional world with a lot of effort; 
not only did she ensure a Western education for Nargis but also pushed her 
to inculcate the company of people like Saadat Hasan Manto, Prithviraj 
Kapoor, and Mehboob Khan. Jaddanbai was aware that Nargis could go on 
to be a successful actress, and so she taught her everything that came to be 
considered essential for an actress in the 1940s and ’50s. It is indeed 
creditable that she kept Nargis far away from the world of music and dance. 
She feared that if her daughter learnt music, she might take it up as a 
profession. Similarly, Menekabai did not introduce Shobha Gurtu to the 
traditional court singing (music under the aegis of the royal courts), but 


instead took her to the concerts of well-known singers whom she emulated 
and slowly emerged as a recognized face and voice in the world of classical 
singing. Shamshad Begum trained her daughter Naseem Banu, who in turn 
trained her daughter Saira Banu in such a way that both of them became 
successful actresses in their respective times. 

It is important to state clearly the fact that in Akhtari Bai’s life, her 
mother Mushtaribai played the most important role. It was because of her 
that Begum Akhtar is today lodged in the pages of the history of the world 
of thumri, dadra, and ghazal. 

Mushtaribai took great pains to carefully groom Begum Akhtar; she got 
her into cinema and, at a time when people were crazy for Gauhar Jaan, she 
put this chit of a girl, Akhtari, in competition. Mushtaribai, whom the whole 
household used to refer to as Bade Saheb, would sit in the balcony and keep 
an eye on who came to see Akhtari. It was due to her encouragement that 
Begum Akhtar went to Calcutta from Gaya to participate in Parsi theatre 
and then to Mumbai to make a name for herself in films. What is clear from 
all these episodes is that all the important women who were the first ones as 
singers and actresses to make a name for themselves and leave their mark 
on Indian cinema and classical music owed their success mainly to their 
mothers—mothers who rebelled for their daughters so as to give them all 
they could, but never dreamt of a brighter future for themselves. 

From here we move forward in our endeavour to understand Begum 
Akhtar. Born on 7 October 1914 in the Bhadarsa area of District Faizabad, 
the only early introduction that Akhtari Bai Faizabadi merits is that she was 
the younger daughter of the prostitute Mushtaribai and lawyer Sayyed 
Asghar Hussain. Asghar Hussain was so besotted with Mushtaribai that he 
had married her and bestowed on her the status of his second wife. It is of 
course another matter that little Bibbi (Akhtari Bai’s childhood moniker) 
had always had the talent since childhood that situations later 
metamorphosed her into a mature and understanding Akhtari. Her 
unfortunate economic situation in about 1920 took Akhtari to Gaya and 
Calcutta. To train her in traditional classical music, Mushtaribai handed her 
over to Ustad Ata Muhammad Khan of the Patiala gharana. Having learnt 


under the serious singing of the ustad, Akhtari could never sing the khayal 
wholeheartedly, but she became a master in ghazal, thumri, and dadra. Such 
was the pain of not having learnt the khayal well in her childhood that she 
put her heart and soul once again to learn it under the aegis of Ustad Abdul 
Wahid Khan of the Kirana gharana who was considered one of the best in 
khayal singing. 

This time Akhtari was more sensible and serious. She was no longer an 
immature child. She was also well aware that to perform in public without 
knowing every little nuance of khayal singing would be an insult to the 
gharana. She grew up learning khayal, thumri, dadra, and ghazal. The artist 
in her flourished with the sound of words from languages like Purabia, 
Awadhi, Bhojpuri, Hindi, and Urdu, enriching her with their accent, rhythm, 
and rhyme. It is so easy to decipher how Begum Akhtar’s singing has 
details of Purab and the unique confluence of UP’s Ganga-Jamuni tehzeeb. 
The regular use of Urdu words is another strength of Begum Akhtar’s 
singing which gave her an edge from her contemporaries. 

It is to the credit of Akhtari Bai’s upbringing, her elegance, and the effect 
of having done her learning in various cities in different ways that in her 
later years when she was in the most difficult and beautiful stage of her 
career and age, most of the nawabs and kings nominated her as the singer in 
their courts. The nawabs of Hyderabad, Bhopal, and Rampur and the royal 
houses of Kashmir and Ayodhya nominated her as the court singer officially 
for many years. Begum Akhtar was always counted amongst the top singers 
of the country. She made her place as an equal in the company of erstwhile 
as well as contemporary singers such as Anjanibai Malpekar, Kesarbai 
Kerkar, Mogubai Kurdikar, and Siddheshwari Devi. The desire to learn and 
to absorb something new constantly bestowed her with the distinctiveness 
of new styles. For example, she went all out to learn by badgering 
Anjanibai Malpekar of Bhendi Bazaar gharana, who was almost ninety 
years of age and much older to her, to learn the dadra ‘Main toh tere 
damanwa laagi, Maharaj’ (1 am all yours, Maharaj). If looked at it in this 
way, then she didn’t belong to the gharana even though she was part of it. 


Uninhibited, full of abandon, and honing her talent like a woman 
possessed, Begum Akhtar did all that she liked. She dreamt of owning all 
that that even the great people are scared of dreaming about. Begum Akhtar 
had the rare talent of managing to salvage her identity from any situation 
despite submerging herself in various things. In this context it is interesting 
to hear what Ustad Bismillah Khan has to say: ‘There was a strange 
attraction in Begum Akhtar’s voice. This is known as “akaar ki taan”, 
which means that her voice would break a bit at the singing of “aaa”. And 
this was her virtue. But in classical music this is considered a drawback. 
Once I said, “Bai say something, sing something.” She said, “What shall I 
say, what shall I sing?” I said, “Anything.” Begum started singing “Niraala 
banra deewana bana de”. Once, twice after singing “Deewana bana de” 
her throat pulled. I said, “Ah! This is the sweet torture of your voice.”’? 
When the throat twists or deforms the pure sounds and makes them sharper 
or, to put in simpler words, when the voice cracks, this very thing used to 
bring an amazing change in Begum Akhtar’s singing. People would hold 
their breath and sit for hours waiting for that one moment. Historian Salim 
Kidwai says, ‘Nobody knew when the listeners would witness that moment, 
but what is certain is that Begum did not do that purposely.’ Because the 
special characteristic of her throat was totally natural and unforeseen, 
perhaps that is why those who have grown up listening to Begum Akhtar’s 
ghazals are accustomed to and fond of that unforeseen huskiness. This 
distortion of nature also became a jewel in Begum Akhtar’s singing. 
Whether it was dadars like ‘Deewana banaana hai toh bana de’ or ‘Zara 
dheere se bolo koi sun lega’ or ‘Humri atariya pe aao saanwariya’, 
everything that she sang was special, unique, and inimitable. 

Music has always been a part of an enlightened society. Despite Indian 
classical singing being given due respect and honour, many have avoided 
being part of it. Those who listen to music for entertainment, use classical 
music for show. But those very people surprisingly think of Begum Akhtar 
with respect and praise her. Perhaps because the ups and downs and twists 
and turns of Begum Akhtar’s life have provided for more space for listeners 
to navigate in. To be the daughter of a courtesan, then a film actress, then 


slowly take centre stage in the world of semi-classical music, and then, as 
the cherry on the icing, living a luxuriant and carefree life with good food 
and wine — all of this turns Begum Akhtar into an interesting person. She 
who smoked and drank alcohol and socialized with abandon with people 
her age, is even today seen, heard, and interpreted with surprise and 
suspicion. Fans and listeners have always had the liberty to decide how 
much of her story rings true and how much of it does not. 

Caught between these two extremes, Begum Akhtar’s singing always 
gives rise to curiosity in a new listener. Everyone is unanimous in saying 
that when she sang a ghazal, the entire audience would be enraptured. 
During the ’60s and ’70s, which was the pinnacle of Begum Akhtar’s 
career, it was magical to listen to such a famous ghazal singer. Listeners 
could never decide how much of Akhtari Bai’s voice was real and how 
much of it was myth. Her ghazals should be studied anew to understand 
how moments like grief, tears, pain, love, suffering, separation, dressing up 
(for the lover) can be eulogized. Begum Akhtar was an example of how the 
pain of an everyday, common life can be given the shape of classical 
dignity. I have no hesitation in clarifying here that at a time when her 
contemporaries were beating the drum of ‘pucca gaana’ (pure classical 
music) through their amazing talent, Begum Akhtar was way ahead of them 
through the elegance of her expressions, singing ghazals bound by couplets 
in literary Urdu — on the one hand singing ghazals of Mir, Ghalib, Momin, 
and Daagh, and on the other picking up ghazals of new poets like Kaifi 
Azmi, Shakeel Badayuni, Jigar Moradabadi, and Sudarshan Faakir. Her 
singing is an example of that special cadence that music maestros often talk 
about. 

To understand an ingenious singer like Begum Akhtar, we will have to 
peep behind the curtains of her life from which she emerged to be one of 
the best singers from the land of Awadh. Lucknow was already full of many 
well-known singers of various hues much before Akhtari Bai became 
Begum Akhtar. Most notable among them are Nawab Wajid Ali Shah, 
Bindadin Maharaj, Acchan Maharaj, to name a few. How broad-minded 
Akhtari Bai was and how well she moved with the times is best portrayed 


by one episode. This incident is from 1938, which is considered an 
important year in her life. At a time when most women singers and 
prostitutes had set up base (which to a large extent we can call kotha or 
brothel) in the Chowk and Nakhaas areas of old Lucknow, Akhtari Bai will 
be always be remembered as the first woman in the world of music to break 
this tradition in one stroke. Instead of the ill-reputed lanes of Chowk, she 
chose to live in a modern area like Hazratganj, amidst the genteel and high- 
born people. She set up her kotha, Akhtar Manzil, in Hazratganj’s Lal Bagh, 
near the Zahoor Bux Church. It is noteworthy that unlike other courtesans, 
she did not go to Chowk. She separated herself from the other singers, like 
wheat from chaff, and from the traditional gatherings that carried the stamp 
of notoriety. She set up her music in a place where people from good homes 
could come with ease. The background about where Akhtar Manzil was set 
up was that on one side was the famous church Zahoor Baksh Church and 
on the other it was directly behind the Jahangirabad Palace. Aristocrat 
Chaudhary Rashiduddin Ashraf, brother-in-law of Jahangirabad, had his 
house next door to Akhtar Manzil. As a result, any respectable man could 
now walk into her kotha without fingers being pointed and comments being 
made. Had this house been in the old part of Lucknow, fans of Begum’s 
music who belonged mainly to the upper class and the well-to-do people 
would not have visited it, however much they may have wanted to. This 
episode is also important because before 1938 or after that, no courtesan has 
been able to settle in Hazratganj. Let alone settle, none of them had even 
been able to think of doing so. One must also mention that around 1945, she 
also built another house on Havelock Road. This, too, was christened 
Akhtar Manzil. 

The year 1938 is important in the trajectory of Begum Akhtar because 
not only is it the year she set up house in Hazratganj thereby laying the 
foundation of a modern custom, it also marks her resettlement in the land of 
Gomti. With this, Akhtari Bai Faizabadi started going to music programmes 
in the courts and also started singing in celebration parties in the big 
families, for weddings and festivals. Elderly Naki Hassan Sahib from old 
Faizabad, who had heard Akhtari Bai sing the nauha (the lament sung for 


the martyrdom of Imam Hussain during Muharram) many times in the 
procession, recounts how she would sing this pain-filled nauha and walk 
from Gulab Bari to Karbala via Bahu Begum ka Maqbara, Chowk, and 
Rikabganj. Thousands of Shia Muslims would follow, lamenting. Around 
the °40s, Akhtari Bai would come to Faizabad to participate in the seventh- 
day congregation of Muharram. This tradition continues in Faizabad even 
today. It is noteworthy that from the times of the nawabs, the seventh day of 
Muharram has been important in Awadh, and especially Faizabad. 
According to popular belief, this is the day Hazrat Imam Hussain’s daughter 
got married. In the Indian context, the mehendi is an important custom in a 
muslim wedding. The procession in Faizabad is taken out to mark this 
occasion, and it traditionally starts at the Begum Bahu ka Maqbara and goes 
to Jawahar Ali Khan ka Imambada, Rath Haveli. Today only a few initial 
lines can be found of the nauha sung by Akhtari Bai, who always attended 
it. Those are: 


Rindsaala na pinhaao 
Mujhe bewa na banaao 


Do not dress me in a widow’s white 
Do not make me a widow 


When I mention Begum Akhtar, it is also noteworthy to mention that 
most of the nauhas and marsiye (elegies) written on the poignant 
martyrdom of Hazrat Imam Hussain were written by Mir Anees who also 
belonged to Faizabad, and the mention of Muharram without his name 
would be incomplete. Apart from Mir Anees, the elegies written by Dabeer 
and Sauda are also well-known. One of Mir Anees’s marstye, which records 
the painful description of Hazrat Imam Hussain’s newborn’s assassination 
goes: 


Roya kiya jo pyaas se asgar tamaam raat 
Chhalka kiya bahisht me kausar tamaam raat 


(Imam Hussain’s son was crying of thirst the whole night in Karbala, and 
there was a constant supply of kausar for him in heaven. The water given in 
heaven to quench one’s thirst is called kausar.) 

Before establishing herself in the world of music with authority, Akhtari 
Bai acted in a total of eight films and did a soiree scene in Satyajit Ray’s 
Jalsaghar. These were Ek Din Ka Badshah, Nal Damayanti, Roop Kumari, 
Mumtaz Begum, Ameena, Jawaani Ka Nasha, Naseeb Ka Chakkar, Roti, 
and Jalsaghar. It was her status in the world of music that prompted Ray to 
make her an important part of his film. Even today the dadra sung by her in 
the film, ‘Hey bhar bhar aayin mori ankhiyan piya bin/Ghir ghir aayin 
kaali badariya/Dhadkan laagi mori chhatiya piya bin’ (My eyes well 
up/Black clouds loom/My heart palpitates without my lover), is popular 
with all music lovers. 

It is interesting to note that Akhtari was not much successful in movies, 
but she had started making her space in the world of music. She sang six 
songs in the most talked-about film of the time, Mehboob Khan’s Roti 
(1942): ‘Fir faasle bahaar aayi’, ‘Chaar dinon ki jawaani’, ‘Ulajh gaye 
nayanwa’, ‘Ae prem teri balihaari ho’, ‘Woh hans rahe hain aah kiye jaa 
raha hoon main’, and ‘Rehne laga hai dil mein andhera tere bagair’? Her 
songs were later removed from the movie due to a contract with 
Megaphone Records, and none of the songs sung by her were featured on 
the big screen because the movie was contracted with H.M.V. Film 
historians are of the view that Akhtari Bai was so hurt by this episode that 
she was disheartened with the film world. People close to her agree with 
this. She made a bigger name for herself in music and that became the 
context of the mention of her foray in movies. The identity of the Begum 
Akhtar whom we today refer to with such pride is because of music, and the 
glitter of celluloid pales in front of that. These films are today mentioned 
because Akhtari Bai is associated with them, and she was an outstanding 
singer. 

We have already mentioned earlier that Akhtari Bai’s contemporaries 
were strongly rooted in their gharanas in the context of knowledge and 
performance. Besides well-known singers like Anjanibai Malpekar, 


Mogubai Kurdikar, and Siddheshwari Devi, there was Kamala Jharia from 
Jammu, and Angurbala and Anarbala from Bengal, who were also famous. 
Nimmi Agrewali was making a name for herself in the music world when 
Raj Kapoor convinced her to leave music and enter films, and she began her 
acting career with the movie Barsaat under the name of Nimmi. Gauhar 
Jaan had earned a lot of respect in this regard because apart from her lively 
singing, she was also actively involved in the Congress’ National 
Movement. Apart from them, Malka Jaan, Jankibai ‘Chhapanchhuri’, 
Anarbai ‘Lucknawi’, Roshanara Begum, to name a few, were also known 
and popular. Malika Pukhraj was a little older to Akhtari Bai and was 
famous as the royal singer in the courts of Maharaja Hari Singh in Kashmir. 
Eminent music critic Sheila Dhar points out that Begum Akhtar was also a 
singer in the royal courts of Kashmir for some time, albeit after Malika 
Pukhraj left Kashmir and went to Pakistan. During the days of the nawabs 
in Rampur, the last prime minister there was Coronel Basheer Hassan Zaidi, 
who is quoted as saying that despite all the arrangements for her special 
singing, Akhtari Bai was very impulsive. All these examples are just to 
show that in terms of singing, refinement and grace, Akhtari Bai was 
known and liked from Faizabad to Calcutta to far-off Kashmir. 

Akhtari Bai’s success should be counted from the moment, in the late 
°30s, when she bagged a contract with the Megaphone Company (Calcutta) 
to make a Long Play (LP) record. The Megaphone Company also 
pressurized Akhtari to act in movies. This must have been because the 
music companies like Megaphone, Columbia, and Twin Records knew that 
record sales spiked for the singers if they were also actresses. In the 
beginning, this was the reason Gauhar Jaan Karnataki, Johrabai 
Ambalawali, and Suratya’s movie careers took off — because they were 
singers before they became actresses. Akhtari Bai’s name used to be on the 
top in the music advertisements that the Megaphone Company would put 
out in prestigious newspapers and magazines, and they read: ‘Miss Akhtari 
Bai (Faizabad) Film Star’. Apart from Akhtari Bai, the others featured in 
this advert were Miss Kamala Jharia, Anees Khatun (Kanpur) film star, 
Miss Kalyani ‘Kallo’, Master Haneef, and Mr Irshad Hussain. 


If we leave aside her sparkling career in movies and talk about her as a 
singer, we find that to a large extent Begum Akhtar’s singing is sorrowful or 
thoughtful. The first thing that strikes one on listening to her is that whether 
it is singing ghazals or a pure dadra in the Purabia style, she comes across 
as self-conscious and doubtful. We constantly feel that a cacuminal person 
is more conscious of the other art than his/her own — as if the artist feels 
strongly that the lyrics and their meanings should not get lost in the music, 
notes, and rhythm. Begum Akhtar believed in bringing out the meaning of 
the words through expressions. Whilst listening to her ghazals and thumris 
on records or cassettes, it is easy to figure out when her accompanists are 
underplaying their respective instruments. The effort to bring out the 
meaning of the words by carefully binding them in music is what makes her 
a bigger and better singer. It is to her credit that Begum Akhtar never 
embellished unnecessarily any couplet or poem. The beauty of her singing 
was in bringing out the meaning and spreading it. She was so particular 
about her music that she would not have any tabla accompanist other than 
Munne Khan. She knew that Khan would not try to show off or upstage the 
singer, but in fact would follow discreetly the singer’s brief. He would play 
so as to fill in the gaps in the ragas and create music. Begum Akhtar’s 
method of making music subordinate and singing to be the main attraction 
puts her in the same league as Pandit Mallikarjun Mansur and Ustad Amir 
Khan. These two cacuminal artistes give us a similar feeling with their 
singing. Therefore, inasmuch that we find in Begum Akhtar’s art 
ideological singing for this reason, equally importantly, her fresh attitude, a 
careful choice of a medium tonal pattern, care about correct pronunciation, 
very little play with the tabla, and small arias in all the three octaves make 
her an incomparable performer. 

Shakeel Badayunt’s ghazal ‘Ae mohabbat tere anjaam pe rona aaya’ (Oh 
love! I cried at your consequence) is today synonymous with Begum 
Akhtar’s ghazal singing. Her fans were not satisfied in any concert till they 
hear this particular ghazal, and acquaintances went so far as to say that for 
Begum Akhtar this was not just any ghazal but an anthem for her concerts. 
Everybody who was close to her would jokingly ask her before every 


concert, ‘Other than the anthem, what else are you going to sing?’ or 
‘Begum Sahiba, you may be having a kajri and dadra concert but people 
will insist you sing the anthem!’ This is a very small proof of the artist’s 
adeptness to her craft and the endeavour to excel over and over again and 
how music connoisseurs repeatedly try to get a glimpse of the artist’s 
excellence in a particular piece or art form. 

In this context, art is the reason for helplessness for those people who 
have a certain flashiness, a contentment, and some hope. Begum Akhtar 
might be enthused and happy singing Shakeel Badayuni’s ghazal again and 
again, but her listeners are definitely caught in the illusionary world of art 
when she sings the same thing repeatedly. In this bewitching synthesis, he 
(the listener) they lose the majesty of the flavour of the art that a poet and a 
singer have strung together... And Begum Akhtar and Shakeel Badayuni 
cannot ever escape the enchantment that they have created, however much 
they might want to. The epoch that we remember of Akhtari Bai Faizabadi 
is marked by a certain ritual that must be remarked upon. The courtesans 
and prostitutes used to hold two types of gatherings in the royal courts and 
in their kothas: the sitting gathering and the standing gathering. The sitting 
gathering was more common because the singer would sit and give an 
expressive performance of thumri, dadra, sadra, hori, and ghazal. The 
courtesan’s heavy clothes and make-up used to be a big attraction for the 
people. They wore a kind of gown known as ‘peshvaaz’. The standing 
gatherings were few and far between, in which the singer would move the 
body a bit while singing. This can be called a kind of a ‘mujra’ (erotic 
dance). The musicians would walk behind the singer and sometimes run 
too. The tabla players had the tabla tied to their waists. The singer would 
walk around and spread the joy of her craft in the gathering. 

Historian Saleem Kidwai says that between 1938 and 1945, Akhtari Bai 
Faizabadi performed standing thumris in gatherings for aristocrats, nawabs, 
and business houses. Keeping this in mind, we can also see Malika 
Pukhraj’s memoirs where she talks about this talent of Akhtari’s. Talking 
about her initial years, she said: ‘I had come to Delhi to learn Kathak during 
my early years of learning music. Ustad Mamman Khan, who had also 


taught Gauhar Jaan kathak, was my teacher. He would come at ten o’clock 
every morning and my practice with him would go on till one o’clock in the 
afternoon. In the simple life of musical notes, the demanding world of 
dance beats would exhaust me every day. My dance teacher was of the 
belief that till I mastered every nuance of dance I would not be able to 
perform khayal and thumri with conviction.’* 

If we use metaphors to define Begum Akhtar, we can say that she was the 
Mir Taqi Mir (Urdu poet of eighteenth-century India) of the world of music, 
for she was aware that owing to her progressive thinking she had been 
considered impious. When Mir says ... 


Mir ke deen-o-mazhab ko ab 
Poochhte kya ho un-ne toh 
Qashqa khaencha der mein baitha 
Kab ka tark islam kiya 


Now what to ask about Mir’s religion and faith? 
He coloured his forehead, sat in the temple, renounced Islam 


... the same is applicable to Begum Akhtar. In a way she lived in the 
typical Muslim ambience, yet did not live it. She believed in worship; she 
would fast during Ramadan and sing the songs of lament during Muharram 
— she thought it important. But she also chose to live on her own terms and 
without any ties. She took on the responsibility of a household while she 
was with Abbasi, and she also sang, towards the end of her life, the 
fearfully bitter meaningful ghazals of Mir, Momin, Zauq, and Ghalib with 
complete dedication. Some people believe that a proposal had come from 
the nawab’s house, but vanity disallowed her from accepting the position of 
a second wife and forever closed her door to that proposal. Ghalib’s ghazal 
seems apt for such an occasion: 


Ibn-e-mariyam hua kare koi 
Mere dukh ki dawa kare koi 


Let someone be the son of Mary (Jesus), 
let someone cure me of my sorrow 


One chapter on the Akhtari Bai discourse is in the folk character of Uttar 
Pradesh. Kajri, chaiti, hori, baramasa, thumri, dadra, sadra, and 
mubarakbadi make her an artiste like no other. Lyrics based on ragas and 
the effort of the accompanists to match her in music took the semi-classical 
forms of kajri, jhoola, and hori to another level and imparted to them a 
special Begum Akhtar flavour. On her death, music critic Uma Vasudev had 
written in the Patriot magazine: 


Begum Akhtar’s contribution to the field of semi classical music 
is incomparable. One for the inspiration and development of those 
forms of thumri that we today call ‘Akhtari’s idiom’ or ‘Akhtari 
gharana of the thumri’ and second in the context of ghazal 
singing.” 


This ‘Begum Akhtar hue’ can be directly connected to those prominent 
places where music reverberates. There is a large history of kajri, jhoola, 
chaiti, and dadra sung to traditional folk tunes in Lucknow, Faizabad, 
Kanpur, Mirzapur, Banaras, Allahabad, Mathura—Vrindavan, and Ayodhya. 
There is enough evidence to suggest that writers such as Bharatendu 
Harishchandra and Jaishankar Prasad had close ties with the ‘gaunihaarins’ 
(street singers who specialized in celebratory singing) of Banaras. 
Bharatendu has written a few dozen kajri, amongst which ‘Pyaari hoolan 
padhaaro jhuki aaye badra’ and ‘Kahnava maano ae diljaani’ are 
prominent. The main kajris sung by Begum Akhtar, namely, ‘Ghir kar aayi 
badariya Ram’, ‘Papiha dheere dheere bol’, ‘Chha rahi kali ghata jiya 
mora lehraaye hai’, ‘Hamaar kahi mano ho Raja ji’, and ‘Koyaliya mat kar 
pukaar’ should be counted in this tradition. Begum Akhtar’s singing is at its 
best in ‘Koyaliya mat kar pukaar’, where the pain of love and separation is 
more than evident. 


The treasure of Urdu ghazals was Begum Akhtar’s own reserve. It was 
akin to her parents’ house. It provided her with a sense of joy and reliability 
similar to what a woman feels when she visits her parents’ house; she was 
not only skilled in the art of ghazal-singing, she enjoyed it too. When we 
look at the ghazals that she has sung, we realize that she sang them not as 
just ghazals, but has indeed endowed them with the largess of khayal. Her 
ghazal-singing fills the gap between khayal and thumri. Just as any artiste 
strings in thumri, dadra, and chaiti the raga and rhythm patiently, Begum 
Akhtar separates her world of ghazal and lets it develop naturally into 
khayal and thumri. The ghazal rests and renews itself in the shade of the 
thumri. The thumri holds on to khayal and, sitting in the boat of the adagio, 
slowly inches to the coast. If one were to sum up Begum Akhtar’s singing 
in one sentence it would be: Her ghazal singing is the worship of a patient 
adagio in the large world of music where a word in Hindi or Urdu irradiates 
the entire composition like a concerto. And that is why her relationship with 
Ghalib, Mir, Momin, Jigar, Zaug, Sauda, Firag, and Faiz has been a happy 
one. It is difficult to find such a lively and natural relationship between a 
singer-performer and such graceful wordsmiths. When we listen to ghazals 
such as ‘Zikr us parivash ka’ and ‘Daa’im pada hua tere dar par nahin 
hoon main’ (Ghalib), ‘Woh jo hum mein tum mein qaraar thha’ (Momin), 
‘Ulti ho gayi sab tadbeerein’ and ‘Dil ki baat kahin nahin jaati’ (Mir Taqi 
Mir), ‘Uzr aane mein bhi hai’ (Daagh), ‘Sar mein sauda bhi nahi’ (Firaq 
Gorakhpuri), “Shaam-e-firaag ab na poochh’ and ‘Aaye kuchh abr kuchh 
sharaab aaye’ (Faiz Ahmed Faiz), Itna toh zindagi mein kisi ki khalal 
pade’ (Kaifi Azmi), and ‘Kuchh toh duniya ki inaayat ne dil tod diya’ 
(Sudarshan Faakir), we realize that Begum Akhtar had given as much 
attention to the sentiments and feelings of these poets as she did to her 
singing. 

Begum Akhtar was successful in spreading Urdu poetry and marrying its 
rhyme and rhythm to music in such a way so as to bring out its allure and 
sound to the optimum. Or we can say that she has been diligent in 
discharging her friendship with these poets. It is a common belief about 
Begum Akhtar that along with being carefree and outspoken she also gave 


her affections easily. This opinion about her has been most voiced where 
her musical talent has been most appreciated. The ease with which we see 
these erstwhile singers understand poetry, words, emotions, and society is, 
unfortunately, difficult to find in contemporary singers. 

Begum Akhtar has a large legacy of thumri apart from that of ghazals. 
She sings both the forms of thumri — bol baant ki thumri (originated in 
Lucknow) and bol banaav ki thumri (originated in Varanasi) — with equal 
ease and authority. We can judge the excellence of her musical knowledge 
in thumris such as ‘Kaun tarah se tum khelat hori’, ‘Tum jao jao mo-se na 
bolo’, ‘Chali mori naiya kinaare kinaare’, ‘Akhiyaan neend na aaye’, 
‘Main toh tore damanwa laagi’, ‘Jab se Shyam sidhaare’, ‘Na ja balam 
pardes’, ‘Pirayi mori ankhiyan’ and ‘Baura re hum pardesi log’. To 
naturally incite the pain of separation in a thumri through singing was 
child’s play for Begum Akhtar. She knew well from where to introduce her 
personal thoughts/thinking in which genre. When we study her musical life 
that spans five decades, we can easily see that she must have practised 
(‘riyaaz’) with such mental strength for years on end. For many singers like 
her, riyaaz is akin to worship. They are so involved in their endeavour to 
catch the one correct note that they forget the formal prayers. To forget to 
pray formally and to be so lost in music that you lose the self is the fate 
only of great artistes. It is another thing that you and I experience the same 
thing while listening to music. 

Whether it was the singing of the hori from Awadh or the dadra from 
Purab or the nirgun from Banaras, nothing went unnoticed from Begum’s 
favour. She has sung the famous nirgun ‘Ee sundar saari mori nayi’har ma 
ma’eel bhayi’ in the traditional tune with amazing expertise, and in singing 
‘Kesariya angiya rang daalo ji’, she gets so involved in bringing alive the 
Holi played in Brij that she forgets how much she cries when she laments 
during Muharram. 

And when she visits the dadra, a very different music land, and sings 
‘Aaye balam karam more jaage’ and ‘Balamva tum kya jaano preet’, she 
rises beyond all strangeness, smallness, sadness to create a land of love and 
majesty. To listen to all this is akin to getting a fiefdom, albeit a small one, 


in the immense world of music where the difference between the listener 
and the singer is no more so that you can’t tell who the artiste is and who is 
the fan. 

Despite all performers, intellectuals, and music lovers having varied 
opinions on Begum Akhtar’s singing, the one thing they all say in muted 
tones is that for her, falling in love was natural and essential. It cannot be 
said whether for her love was a hobby or a way to re-enact her singing. 
However, in an essay, music critic Sheila Dhar has spoken about Begum 
Akhtar falling in love. She says, ‘Akhtari Bai could not live without ishq, 
without being in love. If love did not happen, she had to invent it. And if the 
love she experienced was devoid of pain, she had to invent the pain too.” 
This tells us a lot about Begum Akhtar. But despite this, people who have 
been close to her have always maintained that there wasn’t an iota of deceit 
or levity in her bones. If she ever fell in love, then we reap the creative fruit, 
for that helped her to infuse love in her ghazals and thumris. 

Akhtarinama is incomplete till we understand at which stage of Akhtari 
Faizabadi’s life Begum Akhtar joined in. Akhtari Bai Faizabadi married 
Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi, an aristocrat from Kakori and a respectable lawyer 
by profession. Abbasi’s family was one of the oldest moneyed family in the 
city and they had a mansion on Havelock Road. This marriage was 
interesting because it turned Akhtari, known in the music circles as 
courtesan Mushtaribai’s daughter, suddenly into a Begum. Another 
beautiful thing about this marriage was that Abbasi never stopped Begum 
Akhtar from singing. The only condition he had was that she should not 
sing celebratory songs in weddings, etc., and not be a part of the standing 
concerts in the royal gatherings. She continued to sing in all prominent 
gatherings and concerts in Lucknow, Delhi, and Calcutta, as well as on All 
India Radio and Doordarshan. The journey from Akhtar Manzil was 
looking for its destination in Mateen Manzil, her husband’s house. Or so it 
seemed. 

Another important achievement to Begum Akhtar’s credit is that at a time 
when the ‘ganda-bandhan’ (the initiation ceremony in which a guru tied a 
thread on the students’ wrist, symbolically binding the patron and protégé) 


was done only by male teachers, she did it for her female students. This was 
in 1952 and the first time ever that a female singer had received the honour 
of being an ustad when she tied the auspicious thread to Shanti Hiranand 
and Anjali Banerjee. There is no historical proof of a woman singer taking 
on disciples before this. She was a progressive woman much like her cousin 
and inspiration, Sajjad Zaheer ‘Banne Mian’. It was after Begum Akhtar’s 
move that other women started taking on disciples. 

There is more to be added to draw a complete picture of Begum Akhtar. 
For example, she was very close friends with famous music director Madan 
Mohan. They would talk for hours on the phone and many times Madan 
Mohan would enthusiastically play his latest tunes for her. They were both 
so fond of each other that it was impossible to say who cared more. Many 
times she would chastize him lovingly and say, “You rascal, you steal my 
tunes. Most of your ghazals sound like mine.” Madan Mohan would never 
reply to this barb but would just smile and play another new tune for her. 
This is how playful they were with each other, as her disciple Shanti 
Hiranand recounted to me. Saleem Kidwai once told me that she really 
liked the music of a song from the movie Dastak that had been set by 
Madan Mohan, ‘Hum hain mataa-e kucha-o bazaar ki tarah’ — and another 
from the movie Mera Gaon Mera Desh, ‘Maar diya jaaye ki chhod diya 
jaaye’. She would often ask her students to sing one of these songs. An 
advocate for classical music in films, she did not like the songs of the movie 
Pakeezah at all; she found them ordinary. Amongst her contemporaries, she 
had immense regard for Ustad Amir Khan. Influenced by the singing of 
Mehdi Hassan, Begum Akhtar was especially fond of the ceremonial songs 
of Uttar Pradesh. And she loved her people of Awadh unconditionally. 
Maybe it was for this reason that she considered this couplet of Ghalib to be 
a prayer, and quoted it all her life: ‘Ishq se tabiyat ne zeest ka mazaa 
paaya/Dard ki dawa paayi dard be-dawa paaya’ (From love one learnt the 
pleasures of life/The cure for pain and a pain incurable). Another interesting 
anecdote of Begum Akhtar’s life is that in the beginning of her career 
Sarojini Naidu had sat through her entire concert of three hours and had 
said, ‘Today I have heard you in rapt attention, and tomorrow you will 


listen to me.’ Well-known singer from the Mewati gharana, Pandit Jasraj’s 
music inspiration was Begum Akhtar. He was a fan of her singing from the 
time he was a mere six-year-old. 

People who knew Begum Akhtar say that she was never competitive 
enough to be jealous of any of her contemporaries. She addressed all her 
disciples and women younger than her as ‘bitiya’ (daughter). This was the 
homeliness of the Awadhi language that manifested as good manners and 
politeness. In those times when people had started judging singers rather 
superficially by putting them in boxes marked ‘Hindu music’ and ‘Muslim 
music’, it was Begum Akhtar’s presence that did not fit in any box; in fact, 
it shone bright on the banner of Awadh’s music. She was the carrier of a 
tradition that had one end reach Wajid Ali Shah’s vast repertoire of thumri 
and ghazal and the other end tied to the villages of Awadh where it found 
shelter in the mango trees, swings, and the nest of a restless, lovelorn koel. 

It is not fair to the history of music to look at Begum Akhtar as merely a 
singer or an actress. It is a historical, cultural, and societal milestone to 
witness in story of her life how a girl hailing from the disreputable world of 
a tawa’if, making her way into the rigid and hostile world of culture and 
respectability, broke barriers and made a niche for herself, on her own 
terms, and donned the majestic garb of a begum. Whenever in the future 
Begum Akhtar’s best works are counted, it will not be Ek Din Ka Badshah 
or Naseeb Ka Chakkar, but the face of an excellent singer who sang of love, 
who till the end of her life sang with this pain: 


Kuchh toh duniya ki inaayat ne dil tod diya 

Aur kuchh talkhi-e-haalaat ne dil tod diya 

Ham toh samjhe thhe ke barsaat mein barsegi sharaab 
Aayi barsaat toh barsaat ne dil tod diya 

Dil toh rota rahe aur aankh se aansoo na bahey 

Ishq ki aisi rivaayat ne dil tod diya 

Vo mere hain mujhe mil jaayenge aa jaayenge 

Aise bekaar ?hayaalaat ne dil tod diya 

Aap ko pyaar hai mujh se ki nahin hai mujh se 


Jaane kyun aise savaalaat ne dil tod diya 


A bit of my heart the grace of the world broke 

And some of it, bitterness broke 

I thought it would rain alcohol when it poured 

But when it rained, the rain broke my heart 

The heart is crying, but tears do not flow from the eyes 
Such a tradition of love broke my heart 

They are mine, I will find them, they will come 

Such useless thoughts broke my heart 

You love me or you don’t love me 

I don’t know why such a question broke my heart 


People from the world of art, music, and literature will always remember 
Akhtari Bai’s life’s story more than that of any other courtesan because in 
remembering hers they will also remember Mir, Ghalib, and Momin, and 
remember thumri, ghazal, and kajri and with it the erstwhile Faizabad, 
erstwhile Lucknow, and erstwhile Delhi. 


Begum Akhtar’s Filmy Journey 
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t has been more than a hundred years since the birth of the empress of the 
Pae that touched our soul, but she continues to enjoy unabated fame. 
That empress is none other than Begum Akhtar. Her maiden name was 
Akhtari Bai Faizabadi. Her singing is mentioned with admiration even 
today and will continue to be as long as there are music lovers in this world. 
But what is not discussed much, is Begum Akhtar’s parallel connection 
with cinema. 

Mushtaribai, Begum Akhtar’s mother, was a well-known courtesan of her 
times. These were the feudal days when the best female singers, after 
gaining education in music, showed their talent in gatherings called the 
mujras, and were known as tawa’ifs. The association of tawa’ifs with the 
flesh trade came about much later as a result of the dances in plays 
(‘nautanki’), weddings and other programmes being called mujras in films, 
thereby twisting their meaning and association. 

Mushtaribai had perceived Akhtari’s interest in music early on. As a 
child, Akhtari could copy with ease the songs sung by the fakirs roaming 
the lanes. Begum Akhtar’s mother paid close attention to her music lessons 
right from the beginning. But as Akhtari grew up, the financial condition of 
the family deteriorated. Owing to the circumstances, Mushtaribai and 
Akhtari moved to Gaya. The ruler there was benevolent towards women 
singers. But their stay there was short. Akhtari moved to Calcutta with her 
mother and her ustad, Ata Muhammad Khan, because Calcutta was then the 
cultural capital of the country. 

Soon Begum Akhtar got an opportunity to perform at a public platform. 
A programme had been organized for the Bihar Relief Fund, and when 


many stalwarts did not show up after promising to do so, the young Akhtari 
was tasked with the responsibility of soothing an extremely upset audience. 
This was the first public performance for the dark, plump Akhtari. She was 
so nervous that she forgot everything, but with Ustad Ata Muhammad 
Khan’s encouragement she sang her first ghazal: ‘Tu-ne but-e harjaai kuchh 
aisi adaa paayi, takta hai teri soorat har ek tamaashai...’ 

As soon as the ghazal ended, there was an avalanche of requests. Akhtari 
sang ghazals, dadra, and thumri for nearly two-and-a-half hours of her own 
volition. Sarojini Naidu was the chief guest at the programme and she was 
so swayed by Akhtari’s magical voice that she gifted her a sari. 

Begum Akhtar’s unprecedented success in the programme kindled hope 
in Mushtaribai for a better life that could be gained through Akhtari’s 
singing. She was aware that Gauhar Jaan, Jaddanbai, Malika Jaan and other 
courtesans were earning well through singing. And so Akhtari stayed back 
in Calcutta with Ustad Ata Muhammad Khan and Mushtaribai to look for 
more opportunities. 

Meanwhile, the Megaphone Record Company came out with records of 
ghazals and thumris sung by Begum Akhtar. Ustad Ata Mohammed Khan 
had forbidden Akhtari to sing for the recording companies. He believed that 
Akhtari was not ready yet. But Begum Akhtar felt that this way her voice 
could reach far and wide. So she contacted the megaphone company 
without telling her mother or ustad. The company wasted no time in 
bringing out a record of ghazals, thumris, and dadras sung by Begum 
Akhtar. The record was very well received by the public. This popularity, 
coupled with the fame obtained from the Bihar Relief Fund programme, 
opened the doors for her to work with Parsi theatre companies. 

Begum Akhtar decided to work in Parsi theatre with the intention of 
making a quick buck. After the record came out, she had become a voice to 
reckon with. More records came out. Corinthian Theatre Company was the 
biggest Parsi theatre company in those days. She joined them and 
participated in many plays like Rangmahal, Nayi Dulhan, etc. 

Begum Akhtar’s voice had begun reaching many people thanks to the 
gramophone records and theatre. Films were no longer mute. Calcutta was 


then the biggest centre for filmmaking. There was a serious hunt for people 
with a good voice. This was when the East India Film Company made an 
offer to Begum Akhtar to work in their films. Although her ustad, Ata 
Muhammad Khan, had warned her to either concentrate on singing or 
choose acting, Begum Akhtar stated balancing both to deal with a severe 
financial crunch. Although not a stereotypical beauty, she had an 
extraordinarily attractive personality. Her voice was heavy and thick, but 
the poignant intoxication of her voice enthralled listeners. The East India 
Company wanted to take advantage of that very talent. 

When Begum Akhtar joined the East India Company, many girls from 
Parsi theatre were already working there. Apart from Jahanara Kajjan, Rose 
and Sabiha, there were almost twenty more girls working there, and 
Jahanara Kajjan was the most well-known among them. She was a superstar 
not only in Parsi theatre but also the initial years of talkies. She had also 
worked in theatre in other Asian countries and earned a name for herself. 

Well-known singer Noorjahan’s husband Shaukat Rizvi writes in his 
autobiography that amongst all those girls, Jahanara Kajjan spoke the best 
Urdu. Although Begum Akhtar was born and brought up in Faizabad, an 
important centre for Urdu, and though she delivered her dialogues in clear 
Urdu, she carried out conversations in Urdu mixed with Awadhi. The 
company had rented a flat outside the studio for Jahanara Kajjan, whereas 
some of the other actresses trying to establish themselves along with Begum 
Akhtar lived in the rooms inside the studio. 

The owner of the company, Rai Bahadur Karnani, was then about sixty 
years old, but he had a roving eye and a colourful disposition. He always 
addressed all the girls working there as a ‘Devi’ (goddess). He would come 
to the studio every evening and loved being surrounded by the bevy of 
devis. The girls too would flock to him with their litany of complaints, and 
Rai Bahadur would laugh and instruct his cashier Ghanshyam to look into 
it. Begum Akhtar always stayed on the outskirts of this circle or was not 
there at all. 

According to Shaukat Rizvi, once when Rai Bahadur arrived to see the 
devis, Begum Akhtar was getting ready to read the namaz. Rai Bahadur 


spoke to her in jest: ‘Akhtari ji, you never come to me.’ Calmly Akhtari 
replied, ‘And what is the point of it? You have one yardstick for everyone.’ 
Begum Akhtar was hinting that she did not take kindly to being clubbed 
with the ‘extra girls’ and treated at par with them. Even though Begum 
Akhtar had entered the movie world to improve her family’s financial 
situation, every month when she got her salary, she would distribute a part 
of it to the needy. 

In 1933, the East India Company produced a film Ek Din Ka Badshah, 
directed by B.S. Rajhans. It starred Mazhar Khan, Akhtari Bai, Athar, 
Sabita Devi, Indubala, and A.R. Pahelwan. Lyrics by Shankar Shastri were 
set to music by Moti Babu and N.R. Bhattacharya. After having made a 
name for himself in Parsi Theatre, Fida Hussain ‘Narsi? was working in 
movies and plays in Calcutta those days. He once said that in Ek Din Ka 
Badshah, Begum Akhtar had sung many songs but he remembered one 
especially because he was very fond of it. This song was ‘Woh aseer-e 
daaman balaa hun jisse chaen tak bhi na aa sakey’. According to Fida 
Hussain, this was Begum Akhtar’s very first movie. 

Nal Damayanti was a 1933 film starring Mazhar Khan, Mukhtar Begum, 
K.C. Dey, Indubala, Narmada Shankar, and Begum Akhtar. Music director 
Master Nagai had prepared seventeen songs for the movie, and Begum 
Akhtar had sung many of those. But Fida Hussain only remembered a part 
of one song sung by her and the lyrics were ‘Jao jao na sataao apni raah lo 
main haari’ (Go, go away and carry on, don’t trouble me any more for I am 
now spent). 

Roop Kumari, produced by Madan Theatres, was released in 1934. 
Begum Akhtar acted and sang in this movie. But it has been difficult to 
ascertain how many songs she sang in the movie. There is also an account 
of Miss Rosy singing for the movie, but there is no information available 
about the lyrics. Senior film historians have noted that gramophone records 
were not made for the initial films. It is possible that there were no music 
records for Roop Kumari. Another such film was Mumtaz Begum (1934) 
directed by Akhtar Nawaaz for the East India Film Company. It starred 
Begum Akhtar, Mazhar Khan, A.R. Pahelwan, Anwari, Gul Hameed, and 


Athar. Begum Akhtar sang two songs for this movie, but there is no record 
of the lyrics. 

In the same year, that is 1934, another of Begum Akhtar’s films was 
released. It was titled Ameena. It was produced under the banner of Kali 
Films and was directed by Akhtar Nawaaz who also acted in it opposite 
Begum Akhtar. Agha Jan Kashmiri, Zareena, and Mahazbeen also played 
important characters in the movie. But sadly, no information is available for 
the songs in this movie either. 

Jawaani ka Nasha, 1935, was an important movie in Begum Akhtar’s 
career. Madan Theatres, which was then working as Tollywood Studio, 
produced this film. Agha Jani Kashmiri, Master Khalil Ahmed, Miss 
Kansar Faizabadi were a part of this movie along with Begum Akhtar. 
Begum Akhtar had two songs in it. One was ‘Yaad mein teri jahaan ko 
bhoolta jaata hun main’ (1 forget the world when I remember you), and the 
other was ‘Koyaliya mat kar pukaar karejwa laage kataar’ (Don’t call out 
to me, koel, for my heart bleeds) sung in the thumri form. According to 
Fida Hussain, ‘Koyaliya mat kar pukaar’ brought Begum Akhtar 
tremendous fame in the movie world. Set to music by Ramzan Khan, this 
song become very popular. With this song Begum Akhtar proved that she 
was adept at singing not only ghazals but also thumri and dadra. Many 
compositions in this style sung by her are popular even today. 

The following year, that is 1936, came the release of another of Begum 
Akhtar’s movies, Naseeb Ka Chakkar. Directed by Pessi Karani, this movie 
starred Begum Akhtar, Mohammed Ishaq, Angurbala and Rajmanibai. 
There is mention of Begum Akhtar having sung only one song, the lyrics of 
which were ‘Kaljug hari jab se aaya maaya ne jaal bichhaaya’. The music 
director was Brijlal Varma. 

Meanwhile, Begum Akhtar had realized that working in movies was not 
allowing her enough time to practise her singing, and the money too was 
not substantial enough to ignore other things. In fact, Jahanara Kajjan, 
Mushtari Begum, and some other singer-actresses were earning far more 
than Begum Akhtar. Neither did Begum Akhtar know how to glam herself 


up, nor was she interested. She could not forget Ustad Ata Muhammad’s 
warning about having to choose between being a singer or an actress. 

Begum Akhtar then informed her mother of her decision to focus on 
singing, and therefore it was time to return. She bid adieu to films and went 
back to Lucknow. Once there, she got an opportunity to sing for the radio. It 
was there that she met Madan Mohan, who worked as a music director. It 
was this man who later gave the film world unforgettable melodies which 
are remembered even today. Through the radio, Begum Akhtar’s voice 
became a household presence. 

In Mumbai, Mehboob was preparing to make Roti. He asked the music 
director and his good friend Anil Biswas to record a song for the movie in 
Sardar Akhtar’s voice. Anil Biswas said that though Sardar Akhtar had a 
good voice, she was not a professional singer. Mehboob angrily asked if he 
should get him Begum Akhtar to record a song. Anil Biswas replied, ‘Yes! 
If you can bring a singer like her, the movie will be beyond belief.’ 

Mehboob knew that Begum Akhtar had stopped working in films, but he 
was also an obstinate filmmaker. A week later he told Anil Biswas to get 
ready to record the songs because he had got Begum Akhtar to agree to 
work in the movie Roti. 

In Roti, Begum Akhtar sang six songs as well as acted in it. She was paid 
Rs 25,000 for it. But what Begum Akhtar had to face during the making of 
Roti was demeaning for her. The hero of the movie was Sheikh Mukhtar. 
Apart from Chandra Mohan and Kanhatyalal, Sitara Devi also worked in 
the movie. 

It is said that, known for his misbehaviour with actresses and for being a 
tyrant on sets, Mehboob said something to Begum Akhtar that she found 
objectionable, and she protested. Mehboob could not tolerate any dissent. 
As a result, many of her scenes and songs sung by her were removed from 
the film. Two of her songs for the film — ‘Ulajh gaye nayanwa chhoote 
nahin chhutaaye’ (The eyes met and can’t avert the gaze now) and ‘Rehne 
laga hai dil mein andhera tere bagair’ (My heart is dark without you) — 
went on to become amongst the most popular ones of her oeuvre. With 
reference to songs being removed from the movie, film historian turned 


journalist Ruben quoted music director Anil Biswas saying that the problem 
was that the producer, National Studios, had a contract with HMV for 
records, but Begum Akhtar did not have a contract with HMV. Much after 
the movie’s release, Megaphone Company released music records of the 
songs sung by Begum Akhtar for Roti. Whatever the truth may be, this 
episode put Begum Akhtar off movies. She remembered her ustad’s words 
advising her to focus on one thing. After this, Begum Akhtar focused 
completely on her singing. 

We learn from the encyclopaedia of film songs by Har Mandir Singh 
‘Hamraaz’ that in 1945 Begum Akhtar sang two songs for the film Panna 
Dai starring Durga Khote, Mubarak, Azurie, and Leela Mishra. The music 
was composed by Gyan Dutt, and the lyrics by Dewan Sharar went ‘Main 
raja ko apne rijha ke rahoongi’ (I will not rest till I win over my king). And 
the lyrics of the song written by Deena Nath Madhok were ‘Faasle-gul aayi 
humein yaad teri sataane lagi’ (The spring arrives and I begin to miss you). 
But it is not known as to why and how Begum Akhtar sang these songs 
because she had refused to have anything to do with movies after the fracas 
with Roti. 

Many years later, under a lot of pressure from her friend Madan Mohan, 
Begum Akhtar sang for Dana Panee (1953) and Ehsan (1954) just one 
song, but she did not act. After this, Begum Akhtar firmly turned her back 
on moviedom. Despite knowing the fact that Begum Akhtar had not only 
given up acting but also singing for movies, Satyajit Ray nonetheless 
convinced her to work in his movie Jalsaghar (1958). Begum Akhtar was 
filmed singing a thumri in a music programme. The lyrics were ‘Bhar bhar 
aayin mori akhiyaan piya bin’ (My eyes welled up in the absence of my 
love). Jalsaghar was Begum Akhtar’s last released film. 

It is astonishing to wonder: Why was Begum Akhtar’s unparalleled 
popularity and forceful voice not used further in movies? It is possible that 
the offers from films were not worthy of the level that she had reached, 
although she was as humble a human being as she was a great artiste. 

She used to regularly go to participate in music programmes in Mumbai. 
There was no dearth of fans dying to get a glimpse of her. There were 


numerous fans in the film world too. There has been no mention of any 
insistence on her part to not sing for movies, case in point being the efforts 
made once in a while to convince her and her agreeing to singing in movies. 

For example, filmmaker and dance director Manohar Deepak got her to 
sing for his movie Pani in 1968. This song was a ghazal by Maikash 
Hyderabadi: ‘Sharaab-e taab ko do aatish bana ke pila/pilaane wale ko 
nazar se nazar mila ke pila’. Shankar Jaikishan composed the music. 
Unfortunately, this movie was never completed. 


Akhtari’s Soirées in the Province 
of Ayodhya 


YATINDRA MISHRA 


i) 


he durbar started by the most efficacious king of Ayodhya, Sir Pratap 

Narayan Singh, to meet and greet the common citizens on the 
auspicious occasions of Diwali and Holi continued until India attained 
freedom in 1947, during the reign the last ruler, Maharaja Jagdambika 
Pratap Narayan Singh. The durbar held on the festivals gave the king an 
opportunity to interact with his people and host cultural programmes. 

The reason for mentioning this is to show that apart from various 
occasions in one entire year, these two days deemed by the royal family for 
the durbars to be held with all show and pomp were half-yearly celebrations 
such as that on the one hand, where everybody was welcome, and on the 
other, it was a sort of festival for tax collectors, rich folk, artists, and 
patrons from all over the state to get together as well. Even though today, 
after seven decades having passed, these things seem lifeless and belonging 
to the past, there is no denying that many a talent found royal patronage 
from these gatherings. It is historic and immensely important to note that 
many top artistes of India have found recognition because they could show 
their talent in such gatherings. If we were to take a cursory look, we would 
find that many legendary, talented artistes — like Abdul Karim Khan, Aftab- 
e-Mausiqui Ustad Faiyaz Khan, and Siddheshwari Devi from the 
principality of Baroda; Asgari Bai from Orchha; Begum Malika Pukhraj 
from Kashmir; Ustad Alladiya Khan from a very small principality of 
Rajasthan, Aamleta; Manjhi Khan from Kolhapur, etc. — are people who 
had the support and patronage of the principalities, big and small, and of 


nawabs in pre-Independence India. It is also noteworthy that many 
courtesans and dancers would come to various principalities to show and 
popularize their talent. For example, the famous thumri singer Rasoolan 
Bai, who sang in the Purabi tradition, became so popular that she was much 
sought after throughout the year in Ratlam, Panna, Indore, Rampur, Reewa, 
Darbhanga, Orchha, Banaras, etc. Similarly, Jankibai, Chhapanchhuri, 
Kamala Jaan, Vidhyadhari Devi, Badi Motibai, and Gauhar Jaan were 
important and noteworthy names. 

We can remember Akhtari Bai Faizabadi, who is today known as the 
‘Empress of Melody’, as the most important presence during Dussehra and 
Holi festivities. She would be present on both the occasions and would 
inspire music aficionados of Ayodhya. The time period of Begum Akhtar’s 
active association with Ayodhya was the time of Raja Jagdambika Pratap 
Narayan Singh, the son of Maharaja Sir Pratap Narayan Singh ‘Dadua 
Maharaj’ and Maharani Jagdamba Devi. He ruled Ayodhya until 
Independence and it was during his time that Akhtari Bai Faizabadi had 
access to the gharana. From whatever minimal information that is available 
in the Gazetteer of Faizabad and Awadh, we can glean that she was in 
Faizabad from 1935 to 1943. The simplest conclusion of this information is 
that she was a distinguished singer of the royal courts of Ayodhya for eight 
years. Historian Saleem Kidwai says, ‘Between 1938 and 1935, Akhtari Bai 
put up “standing performance” in Lucknow and nearby cities.’’ This means 
that she must have definitely have presented a mix of dance and acting in 
the celebratory gatherings and thumri performances. 

It is but obvious that when she left Faizabad and went to Lucknow and 
Mumbai was when we saw Begum Akhtar as ‘Miss Akhtari Bai Faizabadi 
the Film Star’ on the silver screen. If you look at the advertisements for 
record companies such as HMV, Davarkin, Twin, and Megaphone, you 
realize that Akhtari Bai is presented in the adverts and on the record covers 
as a beautiful upcoming artiste. Other contemporary singers and actresses 
from the film industry who can be seen featured with Akhtari in the 
advertisements are Angurbala and Anarbala, Jahanara Kajjan, Khursheed, 
Kamala Jharia, and Sitara Kanpuri. 


For a writer and music lover like me, it is useful to know that some of the 
pages of Begum Akhtar’s musical history were written in the royal courts of 
my gharana through the music programmes organized there. The people 
from those times recall how excited those who were tasked with bringing 
Begum Akhtar for the programme would be. Their excitement would begin 
twenty days before the event. Maharaja Jagdambika Prasad Narayan 
Singh’s cherished and favourite white Mercedes Benz would be sent to pick 
her up. The car registration number was 126. It was an open-top car, like a 
buggy, and was used only on very special occasions. By mentioning the car 
I am trying to impress upon dear readers the stature and status that Begum 
Akhtar enjoyed. It was customary in the royal houses to make special 
arrangements for a visiting artiste and talented performer and part of this 
was to accord them respect. The late Abdul Majid, the then chief amongst 
drivers, had told my father, Shri Bimlendra Mohan Pratap Mishra, that the 
drivers would compete to be chosen to drive Begum Akhtar to and from the 
principality. The reason was firstly, the credit and acknowledgement for 
having ferried a singer as renowned as Akhtari Bai; and secondly, the rare 
chance to drive the king’s favourite Mercedes. But the biggest attraction 
was that whosoever was in charge of Akhtari Bai’s travels would be loaded 
with monetary rewards, clothes, and sweets when he went to drop her back. 

There is another anecdote I would like to share which is not directly 
linked to music. When Akhtari Bai would finish her musical performance, 
she would put 11, 21, or 108 (these are considered auspicious numbers in 
Indian culture as far as money-gifting is concerned) asharfis in a platter and 
offer it to the king who would accept it with respect and return it twofold. In 
this entire tradition, nor was there any hint of an indulgence of the ego of 
either the king or the performer, nor was it any established norm or custom. 
In fact, this was just a gesture of appreciation and respect from a ruler to an 
accomplished artiste from his principality. 

Another incident that made a mark is that Raja Jagdambika Pratap 
Narayan Singh bequeathed about 50—60 acres of land to Akhtari Bai. Much 
later, when she was leaving Faizabad and Lucknow, she went to the king to 


return the land. Despite many requests by the king to not do so, she insisted 
on giving up the land: 


My lord, you gave me tremendous respect and I shall forever be 
grateful for that, but if I sell this land when I leave, then the 
people of Faizabad will not forgive me; they will say that a singer, 
a courtesan, traded the king’s generosity for money. This land 
should stay with you.” 


This small historical reference is enough to show how much mutual 
respect was there between the singer and the ruler. 

This is noteworthy in the context of our times when we end relationships 
over small worldly possessions. Even today, our family land includes the 
area returned by Begum Akhtar and is situated in Mohtrim Nagar (Darshan 
Nagar) of Faizabad. The warmth of relationships and the tradition of 
according respect and valuing their art more than anything else is what 
these artistes taught us, knowingly or unknowingly. 

Another thing that I should mention about Begum Akhtar is that on every 
Holi and Dussehra she wore the peshvaaz, and beguiled all of Ayodhya with 
her semi-classical singing. The peshvaaz is a particular type of dress which 
is a long angarkha with a churidaar and a voluminous dupatta. In common 
parlance, it is a kind of a bridal dress and ensures that there is no display of 
skin at all. My paternal grandmother, the late Rajkumari Vimla Devi, used 
to tell me that she was then very young, and when she saw Begum Akhtar 
sing, her complete attention was focused on absorbing all the beauty. She 
said that despite attending many events she never understood how Begum 
Akhtar managed those clothes, especially the dupatta, because even the tips 
of her fingers were not visible. I would be surprised every time I heard this 
and would wonder how a courtesan in common parlance whose job was to 
entertain through singing and dancing could be present somewhere with 
such grace and poise. 

The special compositions that Begum Akhtar sang on such occasions 
were mainly mubarakbadi, thumri, kajri, chaiti, and hori. Another special 


composition that was sung on such occasions is called sadra. It was while I 
was writing the various books on music that I learnt that teachers would 
train their students and courtesans to sing the sadra in royal gatherings. The 
sadra is actually a form of khayal that we understand to be a dadra based on 
‘jhap taal’. Girija Devi told me that a renowned guru like Ustad Moujuddin 
Khan taught his disciples such as Roshanara Begum and Badi Motibai the 
sadra to be sung in such gatherings. 

Some of Begum Akhtar’s thumris and dadras that my grandmother 
remembered and those that record companies recorded later and sold are: 
‘Muft huwe badnaam saanwariya tere liye’; ‘Kaisi yeh dhoom machaayi 
kanhaayi’; ‘Piya milan hum jaayibo Rama’; ‘Pirayi mori ankhiyaan’; 
‘Kaun tarah se tum khelat hori’; ‘Na ja balam pardes’, ‘Kesariya angiya 
rang daalo ji’; ‘Balamwa tum kya jaano preet’, ‘Aaye balam karam more 
jaage’; ‘Chha rahi kaali ghata jiya mora lehraaye hai’; ‘Koyaliya mat kar 
pukaar’; and ‘Mori bari si umariya gaune ki aayi ratiyan’. In addition to 
these, I would like to mention some of the other compositions that Akhtari 
Bai presented in the baithaki (sitting performance) and khadi (standing 
performance). These are important because she always presented these on 
traditional tunes adorned with the characteristics of her Purabia gharana. 
Here is a verse each from a rasiya, a thumri, and a hori: 


Daff kaahe ko bajaaye 

Main toh aawat rahi daff kaahe ko ... 

Daff ke bajaaye mora uljhat haalo 

Haalo khamba kiwaad re daff kaahe ko ... 
Daff ki goonjen suni mehlan mein 
Poochhat mor fatat chhaati daff kaahe ko ... 
Haan haan daff kaahe ko bajaaye.? 


Why are you beating the drum 

I was on my way 

You are beating the drum and making me nervous 
It can be heard in the palace 


Chala ho pardesiya naina lagaaye 

Aaj ki raen tum yahin raho ratiyaan 
Sabere chale jaiyo jee naina lagaaye 
Aaye na thhe toh jaane lagi bekaraargi 
Aaye bhi woh toh aaj laga ke chale gaye 
Chala ho pardesiya naina lagaaye ...'° 

This foreigner is leaving after capturing my gaze 
Why don’t you stay the night 

Leave in the morning having captured my gaze 

I was desperate till you came 

And now having ignited my love you are leaving ... 


Hori khelan kaise jaaun sakhi ri 
Beech me thado kanhaiya re daiya 
Ae ri kaise jaaun sakhi ri 

Raahe baat mein rokat-tokat 
Kaune gaaon ki reet re daiya 

Hori khelan kaise jaaun sakhi ri ...!! 
How do I go to play Holi, dear friend? 
Kanhatya is standing in the way 

He is troubling me... 


It is not any less interesting to note that late Lal Shree Jaishankar Nath, 
an elder of the province, told my father that Akhtari Bai used to begin every 
concert with her then established signature song, ‘Deewana banaana hai 
toh deewana bana de’, which was written by Behzad Lakhnavi. And this 
one composition had the audience revved up and enthralled in her 
performance. And then would come the thumri, dadra, chaiti, sadra, and the 
ghazals on demand. 

The music Soirées in the royal courts were considered rather innovative 
because most of the performances were extempore, as a lot was based on 
the requests made in the programme. This was a matter of respect and 


encouragement for a courtesan or dancer that there would be many fans, 
aficionados and lovers of their art to encourage them and appreciate their 
talent. 

This is important not only in the context of Ayodhya, but also for all the 
principalities that encouraged and patronized many artists and gave them 
respect and space. 

Other names that are important amongst the singers that came during the 
Holi durbar, other than Akhtari Bai Faizabadi, are Badi Motibai, Chhoti 
Motibai, and Shehnai maestro Ustad Bismillah Khan Sahib. 


‘Oh Love! I Cried at Your Consequence...’ 


RAKHSHANDA JALIL 


d 


y sister used to narrate an amusing incident from her hostel days at 
Mine medical college. As she and her fellow young doctors broke the 
tedium of mindless swotting by listening to music from her rackety old tape 
recorder, one girl who was from the South and knew very little Urdu, would 
often ask her to play that song where ‘the woman is having uncontrolled 
vomiting and the medicines are not working’. She was referring to Begum 
Akhtar’s Ulti ho gayin sab tadbeerein/Kuchh na dawa ne kaam kiya (All 
strategies backfired, nor did the medicine work). 

Looking back, I see this incident as illustrative: more than the truism that 
music builds bridges across languages and cultures it shows how different 
people at different times have ‘taken’ different things from Begum Akhtar’s 
music. A sociologist might view her journey from Akhtari Bai Faizabadi to 
Begum Akhtar as an Indian woman’s search for respectability and the 
casting away of her former life as a courtesan who sang for the pleasure of 
her wealthy patrons to a begum who had rather successfully refashioned her 
life after marriage into a ‘sharif khandan’. For the present-day musicians, 
especially women performers, there are valuable lessons to be learnt from 
watching this transformation and in walking the tightrope of being a woman 
and being a concert performer. Begum Akhtar’s severely elegant saris, the 
hair pulled back in a bun, the shunning of flashy jewellery save the 
diamond that twinkled in her nose, the instant rapport with her audience 
through the constant eye contact and the sudden, somewhat toothsome, 
smile that broke across her solemn countenance made her startlingly 
different from women musicians who had come from the courtesan 
tradition; for contemporary women performers she ‘showed the way’ and 


became a worthy example to emulate. For the lovers of Urdu poetry, there is 
her eclectic choice from the vast reservoir of both contemporary and 
classical poetry by established as well as lesser-known poets. For the 
musician, there is of course her inimitable voice and her training in classical 
music that infused everynote of her preferred choice of the light-classical 
genres such as the ghazal, the dadra and the thumri with the rigour of 
tradition. And for the music historian and biographer, there is her life — with 
its rich lode of gossip and innuendo, fame and tragedy, truths and half- 
truths. What interests me as a literary historian with only a passing 
acquaintance with light classical music, is her choice of poetry. 

Like Mehndi Hasan, who came after her and took the ghazal to the 
masses, Begum Akhtar chose simple lyrics, enunciated each word with a 
bell-like clarity and built a repertoire that was a seamless blend of the 
classic and the contemporary, the pastoral and the urbane. If she sang Woh 
jo hum mein tum mein qarar thha/Tumhe yaad ho ke na yaad ho by Urdu’s 
ore-eminent poet Momin Khan Momin or /bn-e Mariam hua kare koi/Mere 
dard kii dawa kare koi by Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib, she is also 
remembered for Ai mohabbat tere anjaam pe rona aaya by Shakeel 
Badayun1, the poet who is best known as a film lyricist for the Bombay film 
industry, or the hauntingly lyrical Deewana banana hai to deewana bana de 
by Behzaad Lucknowi or Sakht hai ishq ki raahguzar by Shamim Jaipuri 
who were both lesser-known poets till they were immortalized by Begum 
Akhtar’s voice and her inimitable rendering of their verses. 

If she brought a rare lilt to her raga-based compositions of the ghazal, it 
was in the thumri that Begum Akhtar infused a new life. Wrenching it from 
its moorings in the salons of the rasik rajas and talukdars of Upper India, 
she brought it to the public stage as a thing of tremulous beauty and 
throbbing pain. Popularized by the nawabs of Awadh and sung for 
gramophone companies by pioneering artistes such as Gauhar Jan, the 
thumri as well as the dadra, hori, kajri dwell on the theme of viraha, or 
separation, rely on largely pastoral images to convey the sense of un-sated, 
or rather un-satiable, longing for the beloved. While Begum Akhtar sang 
several classical compositions such as Laagi beriya piya ke aawan kii, or 


Koyaliya mat kar pukaar, karejwa laage kataar, she can also be credited 
with enlarging the repertoire of the thumri with new ones written by new 
writers such as Dekha dekhi balam hui jaaye by Sudarshan Faakir, the 
remarkable poet from Punjab. 

No mention of Begum Akhtar’s music is considered complete without 
some reference tothe many apocryphal stories about her less-than-orthodox 
choice of poetry and her generosity towards unknown poets. A young Kaifi 
Azmi wrote Itna to zindagi mein kisi ki khalal pade/Hansne se ho sukun na 
rone se kal pade and recited it at a mushaira when he was all of eleven 
years old. Begum Akhtar set the ghazal to music and turned it into a nation- 
wide phenomenon in pre-partition India. But the best of the many mythic 
stories about her is the one about Sudarshan Faakir. During a visit to the 
Jallundhar radio station of All India Radio, the poet who then worked at the 
radio station offered her his ghazal as a humble tribute; she not merely 
accepted it but promptly set it to music and sang it within a few hours. The 
ghazal was: 


Kuchh to duniya kii inayat ne dil tod diya 

Aur kuchh talkhiy-e haalat ne dil tod diya 

Hum to samjhe ke barsaat mein barsey ki sharab 
Aaayi barsaat to barsaat ne dil tod diya 


The characteristic catch in Begum Akhtar’s voice — as much as 
Sudarshan Faakir’s verses — have made this ghazal an anthem of heartbreak 
and despair decades after it was first recorded. 


Begum Akhtar in Jalsaghar 


KUNAL RAY 


d 


atyajit Ray’s Jalsaghar (1958) is a timeless classic. It is one of my 

favourite Ray films and deserves to be seen and discussed more often. It 
is actually Jalsaghar that won Ray many admirers in film-loving France, 
and film critic Derek Malcolm rated it even higher than other Ray classics 
such as Pather Panchali and Charulata. Another renowned film critic, 
Roger Ebert, calls it Ray’s ‘most evocative film’. After the commercial 
setback of Aparajito, Satyajit Ray wanted to make a crowd-pleasing film 
with song and dance. 

An accident in Banaras had him bed-ridden, during which time he read 
many Bengali books and chanced upon Tarashankar Bandopadhyay’s short 
story on which this film is based. Ray’s films have been chided for being 
apolitical, but a close viewing of many of his films would prove his 
detractors wrong. His films don’t scream politics, but traces of the political 
are always present for the alert and sensitive mind to detect. 

Jalsaghar is one such film. Showing the decline of the feudal aristocracy 
and the emergence of the new elite bourgeoisie, Jalsaghar uses music as a 
device to further enhance the politics of the film and the decadent milieu it 
is set in. Music helps to capture the mood of feudal aristocracy. The 
protagonist, Biswambhar Roy (played by Chhabi Biswas in the film), is a 
music buff and impresario prone to organizing Soirées in his jalsaghar 
(concert house). Here, we must not forget that the jalsaghar was an 
important institution in the long history of the performing arts in India and 
perhaps one of the only avenues available for artists to present their recital 
and also interface with the audience. Of course the ‘class’ angle cannot be 
discounted here. These musical Soirées happened in close proximity of the 


performer and the audience. The present-day house concerts which have 
mushroomed in many Indian cities and abroad could be seen as derived 
from this model where an artist is invited within the household to perform 
for a select few, and it is adequately remunerative for the artist. I have also 
been to homes in recent times where such performance spaces are a part of 
the design of the house to accommodate regular concerts and discussions on 
music and it is more democratic than what it used to be. These house 
concerts have become an alternative economy for many young and 
upcoming artistes. 

However, in the past, the patronage of feudal lords was important for the 
performing artistes’ community. Biswambhar Roy, the central character of 
the film, is living in denial of the present. While his treasury is running dry, 
there is no stopping him from organizing these Soirées which demonstrate 
his wealth, privilege, social class, and the magnitude of his reputation as a 
‘kala rasika’ (art connoisseur). Some of the biggest stalwarts of the country 
perform at these gatherings. These musical gatherings enhance his social 
prestige. Biswambhar lords at these mehfils and takes great pleasure in 
treating his guests to good food, drinks, and every possible exhibition of his 
opulence. It is a special kind of ‘access’ which he loves to flaunt. In many 
ways, Biswambhar also likes to think of himself as a patron of the arts. He 
cherishes his association with these much sought-after artistes who are 
available at his beck and call. After all, he is curating a sensibility for his 
invited guests by choosing certain artistes to perform in his music room. 
This is an introduction for the gathering to some of the most prominent 
artistes of the country. Jalsaghar thus documents a very important tradition 
in the history of Indian classical music. 

It is also very interesting for me to see how Satyajit Ray marries fact with 
fiction. Jalsaghar features some of the brightest names in the firmament of 
Indian classical music and dance not only as background voices but also on 
screen, though they do not appear as themselves but have fictional names in 
the film. Bismillah Khan makes a fleeting appearance. Roshan Kumari’s 
long Kathak sequence is towards the end of the film, and Begum Akhtar’s 
less-than-four-minutes-long appearance is etched firmly in every music 


lover’s mind. Ray is documenting a very important moment in this film by 
acknowledging the greats of the time who appear in it. The music of the 
film is scored by none less than Ustad Vilayat Khan. Ray and Khan had 
some differences while scoring the music of the film. Ray perhaps 
shortened the length of some performances, tweaked around with some 
others in the interest of the film, but the result is for everyone to see. While 
the viewers are constantly confronted with the looming crisis of the fading 
feudal system, Biswambhar is blissfully unaware or perhaps doesn’t care 
much about it. The emerging bourgeoisie elite also organize mehfils to ape 
the old masters and mimic the tastes of the feudal lords. Music appears at 
all critical moments in the film. The opening credits almost set the pace for 
the film with a lilting sitar score gradually gaining urgency while the credits 
appear against a glowing chandelier symbolic of the music room and the 
feudal life. In some instances, the background music forewarns of 
impending danger while in others, it is a flourish of delight. 

In my humble opinion, Ray was also trying to make a film about music, 
its socio-cultural aspects, its location in the lives of certain people, and what 
a task it must be to capture something as abstract as music through a visual 
form. Jalsaghar begins and ends with music. Towards the beginning of the 
film appears the incomparable Begum Akhtar singing a thumri in Pilu: 
‘Bhar bhar aayi mori ankhiyan’. Before encountering Begum Akhtar on 
screen, a semi-lit palace and chandelier appears on screen accompanied by 
her gentle vocals, and then she is shown beginning her recital with a 
tanpura. There is a king-size mirror placed right behind her and you see the 
audience in the mirror. Begum Akhtar rules the scene. When she is there, 
you need no one else. She is seen with her co-artistes on the tabla, 
harmonium, and sarangi. She is singing of pain, of viraha, how her eyes 
welled up without her beloved. The film just features a glimpse of the 
performance and you are left craving for more. To me this is masterly 
because Begum Akhtar is singing of desire! Even after the song is over, 
there are traces of it that remain and almost spill over to the next scene 
where Biswambhar’s wife is admonishing him for selling her jewellery to 
organize the concert. In fact, while watching the film on DVD, I repeatedly 


pause and rewind to hear her sing again and again, and I am sure many 
others do the same. Satyajit Ray invited Begum Akhtar to sing for the film 
when she was a raging sensation. While it would draw her fans to the film, 
it also indicates the zamindar’s musical sensibilities. Her rendition is at the 
same time expressive of both his power and the decadence of the system. 
He also says he is willing to spend even the last coin to listen to such music. 
Film fans marvelled at her selection, but she is singing full-throated of pain 
and separation. Does that determine the future course of action in the film? 
Perhaps yes! Things begin to go downhill after this event, resulting in the 
zamindar’s separation from his loved ones, his son and wife, who die in a 
sad accident. Begum’s thumri sets the tone of the film, almost as a 
premonition. She appears in the film dressed like a new bride waiting for 
her beloved. Her look is that of pathos which is imminent in the situation. 
Every time she mentions ‘kaari badariya’ (dark clouds), the camera captures 
Biswambhar’s expression. These dark clouds soon take over his life, and 
Biswambhar perhaps knows the inevitable will happen, yet he is consumed 
in music. Music is akin to opium for him. The news of the death of his son 
and wife is also conveyed to Biswambhar during a concert he is hosting at 
home. Begum Akhtar doesn’t play herself in the film but appears as a 
professional singing woman who is being paid for her performance. Do we 
see traces of a life left behind? Is it also a reminder of life before her 
marriage? The distance between the performer and her audience in the 
zamindar’s jalsaghar also suggests a certain tehzeeb. I find the visual 
imagery very arresting. During her performance, the men in the audience 
nod in appreciation and listen enraptured. The camera pans the faces of the 
audience and captures Mahim Ganguly’s (despised by Biswambhar) face 
who looks more interested in his drink. You can clearly tell that he is not 
interested in the ongoing performance. This is a character revelation, which 
happens during her recital. So it is not just the song but everything that’s 
happening during the song and reactions to her music which is of great 
importance in the film narrative. You see the lavish interiors of the music 
room, the constant presence of the chandelier, and a crowd of men wearing 
white and nodding in appreciation. It is almost a class statement of sorts. 


The song thus becomes a new text in its own right which reveals so much 
more about the setting and people in the film. Satyajit Ray used music very 
judiciously in his films, but he knew what he wanted and whom to invite to 
evoke the desired mood. Nobody could have done it better than Begum 
Akhtar who doesn’t even look into the camera but creates a memorable 
moment in Indian film history with those three minutes and a few seconds 
of screen time in a film that is cherished for several reasons, one of which is 
her appearance on screen. 


A Voice That Captivates 


ANEESH PRADHAN 
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ew voices move you in the first instance and remain with you for years 
Fana decades. Begum Akhtar’s was one such voice that captivated me in 
my teens and continues to haunt me to this day. Quite frankly, I have never 
really analysed or even wondered what it was in her voice or her music that 
drew me in so inexorably. Was it the pathos in her voice, was it the 
characteristic break in it, was it the exquisite manner in which she brought 
together music and poetry, was it the seamless nuances that adorned her 
singing, was it the way she interacted so spontaneously with the 
accompanying ensemble, or was it all of this and more? Perhaps, this is one 
of those things that remain beyond the pale of logic and reason. I think the 
closest that I can come to putting a finger on an otherwise inexplicable 
feeling is to use a word that musicians often fall back on in such situations. 
I am referring to the word ‘taseer’ — a quality that exists inherently in the 
work of artistes of this order. It is the taaseer in her music that encompasses 
all that I would like to describe. 

In an interview conducted by musicologist K.C. Brihaspati, more 
popularly known as Acharya Brihaspati, she chose to use the phrase ‘sur ki 
sachchaayi’ to describe the essential component that produces taaseer.!? 
Literally translated, sur ki sachchaayi would mean ‘truth in pitching’, or in 
musical parlance would mean precise intonation. Clearly, the rigorous 
training and practice that Begum Akhtar underwent as a child stood her in 
good stead, for that was perhaps an important factor responsible for 
developing the taaseer in her music. It is sutras such as this, containing the 
wisdom of generations, that are handed down through the ‘guru-shishya 


parampara’ (teacher-student tradition) and that inspire and educate students 
of music like myself. 

There are no shortcuts to gaining expertise in any area of Hindustani 
music and riyaaz (regular and dedicated practice) is of paramount 
importance. But riyaaz can be wearisome even to the most musical, as is 
evident from the experience Begum Akhtar narrated in the same interview. 
She described her training at the age of ten or eleven with Ata Muhammad 
Khan of the Patiala gharana. As was usually the case with traditional 
teacher-student training in Hindustani music, Ata Muhammad Khan taught 
her the same repertoire every day for a period of one or one-and-a-half 
years. Raga Bhairava was taught in the morning and raga Yaman at night. 
The morning session would begin at 3 a.m., which seemed particularly 
gruelling during the winters for the young Begum Akhtar. She remembered 
that her ustad would tune the tanpura, place it before her, and that she 
would start singing even when half-asleep. 

Evidently, Ata Muhammad Khan was a hard taskmaster, as many gurus 
are. Begum Akhtar recalled an occasion when she did not like a particular 
raga and chose not to learn it. In response, her ustad refused to teach her 
anything else until she learnt the specific composition he had decided to 
teach. He resumed the training after she apologized for her misdemeanour 
and after several entreaties. 

My earliest memory of Begum Akhtar’s voice is probably from All India 
Radio broadcasts, but my association with her music over an extended 
period began with a set of ghazals that had been transferred from a long- 
playing records on to a cassette and gifted to me by a music lover. I 
remember vividly the time when I would turn to these ghazals ever so often 
throughout the day, as much for the sheer artistry that they portrayed as for 
them echoing my emotional state. Despite the fact that I did not quite 
understand the poetry, such was the magnetic pull in her voice, her 
utterance, and her music, that I could not stop myself from listening to them 
over and over again. 

By then, I had already been a student of tabla for over a decade, and as is 
normally experienced with tabla players, I would perhaps have been drawn 


to tabla recordings. But here I was, enraptured by a voice and music the 
likes of which I had not heard before. As I grew older and gained more 
experience as a student and a performer, I began gathering more recordings 
of Begum Akhtar from music lovers, some of whom were her diehard fans. 

Fortunately, some of her recordings are now also available on the 
internet. These include recordings from Doordarshan that were made at a 
time when the latter was the only Indian television channel and there was 
no competition for TRPs. The state-run channel was used for government 
propaganda, but it also featured some of the country’s best-known 
Hindustani musicians. We had studio concerts in the presence of an invited 
audience, maestros were interviewed, and there were also regular studio 
sessions without an audience that often left performers ill at ease. More 
importantly, these recordings were made only because knowledgeable 
producers, who were at times artistes in their right, took the pains to curate 
innovative programmes. 

One of my favourites from this early period is Begum Akhtar’s concert in 
the presence of an invited audience. Known for her exquisite and inimitable 
ghazal and thumri-dadra renditions, this concert featured a hori and 
ghazals.'” Another recording from this period brought together Begum 
Akhtar and the equally charismatic poet Kaifi Azmi, showcasing in the 
process an ethos, an informality, and a composite creative approach that 
artistes of the time shared. !4 

I remember equally well a dadra in raga Pilu that she sang for Satyajit 
Ray’s film Jalsaghar.'> Recreating the last days of feudal patronage and the 
brashness of the new urban elite, the iconic film showed beautiful concert 
sequences held in a Bengali zamindar’s palatial home. The music for this 
film was composed by sitar maestro Vilayat Khan, and Begum Akhtar’s 
recital brought to life the character of the music from a past that one had 
only heard stories of. 

For Begum Akhtar, this was not a maiden appearance on screen. She had 
acted and sung for the film Roti (1942), the music for which was composed 
by Anil Biswas.!° It is true that cinema provided musicians with an 
alternative means of sustenance. With the emergence of the talkies in the 


1930s, musicians took up employment with film production houses 
established in Bombay and Calcutta, and worked as members of the 
orchestra, as actor-singers or as composers. Film songs and background 
scores, both before and after playback recording was introduced, placed a 
different set of demands on practitioners of Hindustani music, who had until 
then performed art music live or recorded for gramophone discs. In the new 
set-up, they had to make music that was composed and arranged to suit the 
purposes of the film narrative. The element of elaboration that was integral 
to Hindustani music was eliminated. It was in this situation that Begum 
Akhtar chose to lend her voice to cinema. But it seems that her decision to 
sing for cinema was not prompted only by a desire to succeed 
professionally. For, in response to a question regarding the adverse impact 
of film music posed by Qaisar Qalandar in an interview conducted in 
Kashmir, she frankly stated that music which touches the heart is of a high 
order, be it film music or otherwise. !’ 

Over the years, Begum Akhtar’s renditions have captured my 
imagination for the intimacy that they create with the listener. They appear 
to be conversations that she is having with the sarangi and tabla players — 
conversations that invite you to join in, almost as if you were the only one 
privy to them. Studio recordings of her thumri-dadra and ghazal recitals 
display the intimacy of her performances, but those who have had the 
privilege of listening to her live concert recordings would vouch for this to 
the fullest. The ease with which she negotiates musical elaboration 
introduced by the accompanying ensemble in each case demonstrates the 
excellent camaraderie that existed between all the performers. Her uncanny 
sense of timing allowed her to float on top of the rhythmic canvas, rather 
than appearing to be an obvious gesture of marking time. The tabla players 
who accompanied her at various times, be it Munne Khan, Mohammad 
Ahmed Khan or Nizamuddin Khan, all responded to this superb sense of 
temporality with equal verve through their embellishments of the basic 
rhythmic structure and the ‘laggis’ that introduced swift permutations and 
combinations of small phrases. 


Begum Akhtar’s music will always be an inspiration to successive 
generations of musicians — an inspiration not for its grammar or varied 
repertoire, but for its heightened emotional content that all artistes aspire to 
express but seldom manage to. 


‘My Eyes Well Up in the Absence of My 
Beloved’ 


Begum Akhtar in Satyajit Ray’s Jalsaghar 
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n Satyajit Ray’s film Jalsaghar, we see Begum Akhtar in the very middle 
Lor the movie. 

A bindi on her forehead, bangles adorning her wrists, a bright-coloured 
sari with the end draped over her head, and a tanpura in her lap. In the 
movie she was called Durga bai, but she didn’t look like she was a bai 
performing in some evening party; instead, she looked more like an aged 
bride singing a hymn to herald an auspicious beginning. Unfortunately, her 
song in the film is a harbinger of misfortune. 

If we look closely, the role she played in Mehboob Khan’s film Roti is 
reflected in this character. 

This, obviously was not the first time that she appeared on the movie 
screen or did playback singing for a movie. This, in fact, was the last time. 
She had kept the movie world at a distance since 1942 when Roti was 
released, and Satyajit Ray’s film was the last time she appeared on the 
screen. 

Akhtari Faizabadi of 1942 had metamorphosed into Begum Akhtar by 
the time the year 1958 rolled around. 

A brief background to Begum’s song in the movie is that Biswambhar 
Roy (Chhabi Biswas) is now past his prime, the days of pomp and show are 
over, but the hangover of the glorious past still lingers. There are evening 
Soirées in his neighbour Mahim babu’s ‘Ganguli Baadi’ (Ganguli 


Mansion), but the nouveau-riche do not have the refined taste. Biswambhar 
plays the harp. He knows how and exactly when to compliment an artiste. 
He wants his son to learn music. 

There are scenes in Jalsaghar to show the difference between the tastes 
of the nouveau-riche and the old moneyed class. The movie has music by 
Ustad Vilayat Khan. There is a whole sequence of harp music which has 
been filmed on Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan. Roshan Kumari shares screen 
space with him and Begum Akhtar. 

Out of the three musical Soirées, the first one is composed in raga Pilu 
and is a dadra sung by Begum Akhtar: ‘Bhar bhar aayin mori ankhiyan 
piya bin’ (My eyes well up in the absence of my beloved). The first soiree 
is to establish in the viewers’ mind the sophistication of Biswambhar’s taste 
and to show how high his artistic taste is in comparison to the bawdy 
nouveau-riche neighbour. To establish this difference, Ray needed an artiste 
of a high stature, synonymous with talent and elegance. There was scope 
only for semi-classical music in the film, and therefore it is not surprising 
that Satyajit Ray and Ustad Vilayat Khan’s search ended with Begum 
Akhtar. 

Jalsaghar is an intense film. It is replete with signs of maleficence and 
the despair of defeat. In such a context, Begum’s song adds to the milieu. 
Begum’s voice becomes an integral reference in Jalsaghar. 

What is this voice like? One that cannot be compared, not by a long shot. 

There is a sweetness of the Western accent in that voice, a sound that is 
reminiscent of the throes of separation. And in the end the singing leaves 
you hypnotized with echoes of despair. 

It is the voice that is predominant in Indian classical music, not the 
articulation, accent or diction. It is all right if there are no lyrics in the 
piece, but the tune and the voice cannot waver. Raga Pilu should invoke 
feelings of an afternoon for the audience. The descension has a soft note. 
This comes from practice, and of course it is even better if it is 
accompanied by grace and elegance, but a sharp poeticism here is just a 
bauble, an ornament. 


Music is not common parlance. It is not the language you and I use. It is 
the language of the gods. To listen to a singer like Begum Akhtar, we have 
to train our ears. It is not possible for an average singer to infuse the light, 
transparent, and hypnotic echoes in a song as Begum has done in this one. 

Moreover, the sway of the sarangi accompanies her through the song, 
which seems like a cadence of sobbing walking alongside her voice.’ The 
love of my life hasn’t come and now there is nothing to say and only 
melancholy pervades — this sentiment has been articulated in folk music to 
the extent of becoming a cliché, but it is obvious that here the important 
thing is not the lyrics, not even the sentiments. What is important is the 
gravitas of that voice that owns those lyrics. However many times the 
theme of separation has been repeated, Begum’s singing of the theme is one 
of its kind in the world. 

Begum Akhtar is known as the empress of ghazal. She has the same 
stature amongst women ghazal singers that Mehdi Hassan has amongst 
men. Looking at her creations one finds that they are mainly ghazals. Girya 
Devi, Rasoolan Bai, and Siddheshwari Devi earned a name in the western 
Indian school of semi-classical music. They have rendered beautifully the 
thumri, hori, kajri, chaiti, tappa, dadra, etc. Faizabad and Banaras are not far 
from each other. Akhtari Faizabadi’s ghazal singing flowed parallel to the 
Banaras gharana of these famous singers. In comparison to ghazals, Begum 
has not sung as many dadras, but whenever she has, the listeners have 
always felt that the clear and mature craft of her voice is apt for this form. 

There is another immortal dadra sung by Begum Akhtar: ‘Laagi beriya 
piyan ke aawan ki ...’. And this dadra from Jalsaghar: ‘Bhar bhar aayin 
mori ankhiyaan ...’ The common sentiment in both the renditions is 
separation. The experience is quiet, the tempo slow, but essentially they are 
the same. Both the renditions seem to be complementary to each other, like 
two parts of a whole. 

Ajatshatru, an expert on light music, is a fan of ‘Laagi beriya...’ What he 
says can also apply to ‘Mori ankhiyan...’ According to Ajatshatru, when 
we listen to folk music, especially if it is composed in a particular raga, we 
break free of time, fall into a memory that is at once clear and yet not. 


These songs make you feel that beyond joy, sadness, and death, we are 
untouched. 

Jalsaghar or concert houses were meant for celebrations. But the 
concerts or Soirées in this movie by Satyajit Ray create such a sequence of 
endless melancholy that it is impossible to return from there. Begum’s deep 
voice, from the core of her being, is where it all begins. This song is the 
beginning of the end. It is threnodial in its content, intent, and context, and 
that is why it is so beautiful, so intense, and so overwhelming. 

John Keats’s Nightingale has taught us that beauty in art lies in the 
threnodial. Born and brought up in the land between two rivers in north 
India, Akhtari weaves a web of deep melancholy and no one wants to break 
free. 

Long after the soiree has ended and the lights have been put out, the 
heavy-hearted listeners will only say that compared to the painful pleasure 
that Akhtari has provided, a sudden death seems like cheap wine. It is not 
the death of Devdas, but that of Paro — a young, untimely death. 


Begum’s Voice 
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s there a connection between music and the body? Is it possible that 
Faa body or any part thereof works with music and stops with 
music? 

When Akhtari Bai Faizabadi gave up music after marriage, her body too 
turned limp. The doctors couldn’t think of any solution other than asking 
her to sing again. Begum Akhtar’s voice revived her body and then one fine 
day, singing on a request from Nawab Pataudi in Ahmedabad, her body 
broke as she tried to pull a high note and she died of a cardiac arrest. Her 
body seemed to be a puppet whose strings were pulled by music. 

One must pay attention to whether there was truly a physical-mental 
change in Akhtari once she gave up music. Because if that is true, then it 
becomes a scientific question. What seems more probable is that family 
problems like an still-born baby may have given rise to depression, and 
music was the therapy to pull her out of it. Begum Akhtar had been heard to 
say somewhere or the other that for a music lover, music is the best therapy 
for depression. By this logic, the more music there is in anyone’s life, the 
less despondency will be there. One can say that music can play a 
constructive role and that is heartening. She had herself sung this sentiment 
in Jigar Moradabadi’s poetry: 


Tabiyat inn dinon begaana-e-gham hoti jaati hai 
Mere hisse ki goya har ?hushi kam hoti jaati hai 


I am beyond sorrow now 
The last few friends I had are also deserting me now 


There were many changes for Akhtari Bai Faizabadi (before her 
marriage) to metamorphose into Begum Akhtar (after marriage). It was as if 
she had acquired a new set of vocal chords. Akhtari Bai’s voice has not only 
a bold flexibility but also a huskiness which is wonderful for singing 
mujras. For instance, let us look at one of her first verses: 


Deewana banaana hai toh deewana bana de 
Varna kahin tagdeer tamaasha na bana de... 


Let me go crazy for you if that is what you want 
Lest fate make a fool of me 


Or the verse: 


Bujhi hui shaam ka dhuaan hun ... 
I am the smoke from an evening extinct 


or: 
Tu-ne but-e-harjaai kuchh aisi adaa paayi... 
Oh you fickle lover, what beauty and grace you have 


For that young a voice there was a rasp in the high pitch that made it 
seem as if someone much older was singing. It is also the effect of 
recording and the singing style then prevalent, but one can compare her 
singing from that era to one much later. There is a visible difference. 

Begum Akhtar’s voice had a special octave. It was light, and when taken 
higher, the note would break and the joy of her singing was in this breaking. 
Everyone waited for this ‘patti? (blade) or the voice to crack. Ustad 
Bismillah Khan also used to praise this breaking of the aria on a sharp note. 
As if it wasn’t a vocal cord but a trident. The moment this was undone, the 
notes would become soft again. For example, in the song ‘Mere hamnafas 
mere humnavaa mujhe dost banke dagaa na de.’ 

The voice was so mature, so open here. It was surprising that with age 
the knots loosened instead of tightening! These knots in medical terms are 


known as singers’ nodules, which cause a rasp in the throat. But in the case 
of Begum Akhtar, it was the other way round. 

A beautiful song in which the voice slowly crescendos to the highest note 
and is an example of patti, thereafter it jumps high, is ‘Aaye balam karam 
more jaage ...’ 

To me this seems to be one of the most difficult ones in her repertoire, 
where you can feel the energy and the pull in her throat. A part of it can also 
be compared to the ‘jhaalaa’ (the fast-paced climax of a classical 
composition) of Hindustani music which was very different from Begum 
Akhtar’s regular singing style. If I am asked to choose between them, then 
personally, I find Begum Akhtar’s voice more suited and delightful in 
thumri and ghazal, which was maybe missing in Akhtari Bai Faizabadi’s 
voice. 

It is not unusual in the music world for a voice to change its character. 
Ustad Allaudin Khan also acquired a new voice. Aftab-e-Mausiqui Ustad 
Fatyaz Khan’s old voice, which had a large range, is now lost forever. 
Kumar Gandharva’s voice came down to one lung from two. But it was the 
opposite in the case of Begum Akhtar. A positive change at such a stage is 
surprising. It seems as if the folds of the voice have opened up and fallen 
aside. The opening up of the voice and merging of depression with it is 
incredible musical science, and according to me there should be research on 
this. 

Omkar Nath Thakur also stressed on the relationship between the body 
and music, affirming that there was a strong one. If someone wants to study 
this in depth, then Begum Akhtar is the best example for it. 

The effect of different ragas in classical music is documented and 
expected, but how was such a multidimensional psychological influence 
possible by the thumri style of singing? The answer to this question is 
hidden somewhere in Begum Akhtar’s singing. 

Another question that occurs to me is: Which part of Begum’s body did 
her voice emanate from? It is a nasal sound where the note passes through 
the nose, hiding in the narrow passages behind the palate. This should not 
be confused with the high notes of folk music. Begum’s notes were strong 


despite a lesser vibration of the vocal cords. I ask this based on an incident 
that took place. There was a time when Begum Akhtar used to drink and 
smoke a lot. She always carried a pack of cigarettes on her. A fan once 
asked her, ‘Doesn’t smoking affect your throat?’ and she replied, ‘I don’t 
sing from my throat!’ It is important for music scientists or those who 
consider themselves music lovers to understand this. 

She may have sung less from the throat, but the lungs and stomach 
muscles must have been exerted. It is difficult to explain the science, but 
when we sing keeping the throat steady the lungs are exerted more. It is 
maybe for this reason that Begum did not have long practice sessions. Her 
disciples have also said that she did not practice for long sessions, but sang 
according to her mood. She would not pull a note in speed but while she 
sang she would have tears in her eyes, pain would be visible. It is not easy 
to join the words of poetry to your body and soul as she did. 

I have written about smaller arias/shorter notes and short ghazals, but she 
always did justice to her singing. She gave every poem, every couplet the 
attention it deserved. In a long ghazal like ‘Aankhon se door subah ke taare 
chale gaye/neend aa gayi toh gham ke nazaare chale gaye’, she has taken 
her time over each couplet and sung them with such delicacy. One can only 
praise the transition from one couplet to the other. It is through this special 
ghazal from Shakeel Badayuni that one realizes why Begum Akhtar 
occupies such a position of prominence despite not being tied to any one 
gharana. 

When we look at all these things, we realize that Begum Akhtar has been 
an unconventional singer from all perspectives — to sing in one octave, to 
use the nose and more of the lungs while avoiding the vibrations of the 
vocal cords, to sing the short ghazal, and have an identity separate from any 
established school of music ... Yet, Begum Akhtar was successful in 
understanding the true meaning of music, and her body and mind were so 
attuned to music that she became a paradigm. Some of her disciples, 
especially Shipra Bose, have the same talent to a certain extent, but the 
science that was unique to Begum Akhtar has been buried with her. 


A Sonodyne Stereo and Begum Akhtar’s LP 
Records 


MAMTA KALIA 


i) 


he feeling of being rich that we carry within ourselves is not because 

we have some coins in our piggy banks, but it is the wealth of 
literature, music, and art that we read, heard, and experienced in our youth 
while living in different cities. Music programmes used to be organized for 
a live audience in the Malwa House lawns of Akashwani Indore, and these 
were telecast live. I heard Pandit Kumar Gandharva, Amir Khan, Gangubai 
Hangal, Sidhheshwari Devi, Rasoolanbai, and Begum Akhtar in these 
programmes, and it is from there that I learnt the art of being a listener. 

I was mesmerized by her personality the first time I heard Begum Akhtar 
sing. Of course, at that age I did not understand the nuances of khayal 
singing, but I thoroughly enjoyed the ghazal, thumri, dadra, chaiti, and hori. 
When Begum Akhtar would pick up a note, she would move her neck 
slowly in a curve. The twinkle of her nose pin and the glimmer of the 
diamonds in her earrings would reach us in the audience. Her expensive 
sari, white or cream-coloured, the shining watch tied to her wrist with a 
black strap, and her lovely mannerisms transported us to another world. She 
would present Jigar Moradabadi’s composition in her husky, raspy voice: 


Tabiyat inn dinon begaana-e-gham hoti jaati hai 
Mere hisse ki goya har khushi kam hoti jaati hai 


I am beyond sorrow now 
The last few friends I had are also deserting me now 


She was unique. Preparing her throat to sing would be classic and the 
performance primal. A characteristic of hers was to add ‘Haaann ...’ or 
‘Aaaaa ...’ after every couplet. And with that she would lift one side of her 
lips and smile softly. The glimpse of her teeth was like the glitter of 
diamonds. We would be intoxicated by her concert for days after. 

In those days a lot of big artistes would be heard on the radio. In our 
house, the radio would play from six in the morning to eleven in the night. 
It was such a big part of our life that we could look at the clock and say that 
at 7.45 a.m. Devaki Nandan Pandey would read the news; that classical 
music by Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan would play at 8.30 p.m. There was 
a fixed time for semi-classical music also. We grew up listening to the 
thumri: ‘Yaad piya ki aaye/yeh dukh sahaa nahin jaaye’ (I miss my lover/I 
can’t bear the separation). We would try and copy her in singing the ghazal 
‘Deewana banaana hai toh deewana bana de ...’ (If you want me to be 
crazy for you, then drive me crazy). When Ravindra Kalia came into my 
life, sound and rhythm came right back. He was from K.L. Saigal’s town, 
Jalandhar. A musical voice and poetry ran in his veins. In the 1980s, stereo 
music was very popular. We bought a big Sonodyne stereo system which 
had a magnetic gizmo that allowed you to hear the clinking of bangles and 
heartbeats separately in the song. Long-playing records kept coming, and 
our room was filled with happiness. 

I remember once a set of five LPs of the ghazals of Begum Akhtar was 
released in the market. Mr Rekhi of Rekhi Brothers called to inform us 
about it. Ravi wanted to buy the entire set. Back then a lot of his kurtas 
were rather worn out and one had to be careful while washing them, lest 
they tear. I said, ‘Ravi, let us first buy a couple of kurtas and we can buy 
one LP a month.’ With a straight face he replied, ‘I can listen to Begum 
Akhtar naked.’ 

Listening to Begum Akhtar on the stereo was as good as listening to her 
live. At eight in the evening, Ravi would wash up, change, make himself a 
drink, and play his favourite singer’s songs. Sometimes it would be a dadra 
like ‘Koyaliya mat kar pukaar karejwa laage kataar’, and at other times a 


thumri like ‘Bhar bhar aayin ankhiyan mori piya bin neeki na laage kauno 
batiya balam bin’. 

Begum Akhtar’s voice would reach me on the second floor, which was as 
good as Ravi calling me down to the room below. I would run down the 
stairs. In the noisy house, Ravi’s room was an oasis of peace. A handloom 
sheet on a thick mattress, the exhaust fan in a round window akin to a ship 
window, and the stereo system on a plywood panel. If Ravi was upset about 
something he would move the song forward by shifting the needle. Meer’s 
ghazal ‘Ulti ho gayi sab tadbeerein kuchh na dawa ne kaam kiya’ would 
start playing. If he was upset with me he would play Momin for both of us 
‘Woh jo hum mein tum mein qaraar thha tumhe yaad ho ke na yaad ho’ (1 
wonder if you remember or not the pact between us); stung, I would change 
the record. Faiz would reverberate in Noorjahan’s voice ‘Mujhse pehli si 
mohabbat mere mehboob na maang’ (Oh love, do not ask me to love you 
like I did my first love). 

In her later years, Begum Akhtar sang a lot of compositions by two of 
Ravi’s close friends, Krishna Adeeb and Sudarshan Faakir. Ravi had 
introduced them to me in Jalandhar. Begum Akhtar’s voice had a replete 
sound to it that embodied complaints, reproaches, and despair. When she 
would sing Faakhir’s ghazal, ‘Kuchh toh duniya ki inaayat ne dil tod diya 
aur kuchh talkhi-e-haalaat ne dil tod diya’ (The world’s kindness broke my 
heart some and then the sad situation broke some), everyone felt that it was 
their heartbreak being mirrored. Many of Sudarshan Faakir’s ghazals were 
chosen and sung by Begum Akhtar. 

It was her sincerity and honesty that on the one hand she would present 
Mirza Ghalib in a very sentimental way, and on the other hand she would 
promote young, upcoming poets. The empress of ghazal may have passed 
away in 1974, but her memories live with us even today. 


‘Jab Se Shyam Sidhaare’ 


SUNITA BUDDHIRAJA 


d 


n the 1970s, Doordarshan used to be black and white, and the first time I 

heard and saw Begum Akhtar singing was on that very platform. Despite 
the black and white screen, one could discern the twinkle of her diamond 
nose pin and the stain of paan (betel leaf) at the corner of her mouth. I was a 
student of Hindi (honours) at the Janki Devi Memorial College. The head of 
our department, Dr Hem Bhatnagar, would often invite well-known people 
from the fields of literature and music, and as a result we had the 
opportunity to meet many great artistes and writers — from Dr Ramdhari 
Singh ‘Dinkar’ and Acharya Hazari Prasad Dwivedi to Pandit Birju 
Maharaj and Begum Akhtar. 

Once when we got to know that Begum Akhtar was to come for one such 
programme, we suggested to Mrs Bhatnagar to ticket the event and thereby 
provide people from outside the college the chance to also enjoy the 
programme. Some of us were given the responsibility of selling the tickets 
and collecting money. The tickets were priced at a mere ten rupees. My 
friend Abha Vajpayee and I went from door to door, covering every house 
from our college at Sir Gangaram Hospital Marg till Pusa Road, but we 
could not sell the tickets. In any case, there were enough college students 
for an audience. 

On that hot afternoon, there were 300—400 girls in the audience, and 
Begum Akhtar played music on her harmonium. Her voice was casting a 
spell on us — ‘Kaisi yeh dhoom machaayi’ (What a jamboree!). At that time 
we did not know the difference between ghazal and thumri. We were at an 
age when notions of love and romance were knocking on our doors and in 


that scenario the effect of ‘Ae mohabbat tere anjaam pe rona aaya’ was 
such that more than half the girls were in tears. 

Most of us in the audience did not know Urdu, but we were familiar with 
a lot of words like mohabbat (love), gila (complaint), shikwa 
(discontentment), anjaam (consequence), zindagi (life), naghma (story), 
dilkash (enticing), etc., and were able to follow the songs. It did not matter 
whether it was ghazal, thumri, or dadra, Urdu or easy-to-follow Hindi or 
Awadhi. The reason was that all of us could identify with the sentiments of 
the music, the pain was familiar to all of us, and we all were riding in the 
same boat. The music was stronger than the lyrics and was heart-wrenching. 
She sang ‘Yeh na thhi humaari kismat’ (This was not fated for me), ‘Aah ko 
chahiye ik umr asar hone tak’, ‘Deewana banaana hai toh deewana bana 
de’, etc., but when she sang Jab se Shyam sidhaare’ (Ever since Krishna 
left me), we were left rooted at our spots, spellbound. 

Even years laterthe recordings of that song had the same effect on me as 
the live singing had had that first time. The important thing was that many 
famous and well-known people had felt the same way, and I was not alone. 
This includes Ustad Bismillah Khan, Pandit Jasraj, and Pandit Hariprasad 
Chaurasia who have said as much to me personally. Ustad Bismillah Khan 
would wake up in the middle of the night hearing Begum Akhtar’s voice or 
would land up at a radio programme to listen to a particular note. Begum 
Akhtar and Ustad Bismillah Khan had camaraderie between them. She 
would ask him, ‘And what are you doing here?’ and he would reply, ‘Oh, 
that note in the song ... I came to hear that!’ Pandit Jasraj grew up listening 
to ‘Deewana banaana hai toh deewana bana de’ and all her other songs as 
his school bag went off hanging behind the tonga. Such was the effect of 
this song. Pandit Hariprasad Chaurasia would look at Begum Akhtar 
surreptitiously, hiding behind a door, when he was a child. He got caught 
once and Begum asked him, ‘Do you want something?’ The young 
Hariprasad answered, ‘That small golden ball’ (These were small tobacco 
pills covered with edible gold foil that she used to eat). ‘Son, you are too 
young still for all that,’ she replied. 


There was a cassette player in my car, it being the era of cassettes. I used 
to buy recordings of Begum Akhtar and listen to them daily on my way to 
and from work. One day the song played — ‘Humri atariya pe aaja re 
saanwariya dekha dekhi balam hui jaaye/aao balam tum humre dwaare 
saara jhagda khatam hui jaaye...’ (Come to my door, sweetheart, let us 
meet, my love/come to my door, sweetheart, and our quarrel shall end) — 
and I was mesmerized. I called up my friend Pandit Vijay Ghate, a tabla 
player, and told him to listen. And we kept listening to the dadra over and 
over again, on a loop. 


Humri atariya pe aaja re saanwariya dekha dekhi balam hoi jaaye 
tavassur mein chale aate ho kuchh baatein bhi hoti hain 

Shab-e furgat bhi hoti hain mulakaatein bhi hoti hain 

Prem ki bhiksha maange bhikaaran laaj humaari rakhiyo saajan 
Aao saajan tum humre dwaare saara jhagda khatam hoi jaaye 


Come to my doorstep, my love, and let us meet 

You do come in my fantasy, we talk, we separate, and then we meet again 
I beg for your love, don’t let me down 

Come to my door, sweetheart, and our quarrel shall end. 


And the most moving lines in this composition are: 


Tumhaari yaad aansoo bannke aayi chashm-e veeraan mein 
Zah-e kismat ki veeraanon mein bhi barsaatein hoti hain 


Your memory comes to dry eyes in the form of tears 
Look at fate, it rains in the deserts too 


An hour and a half passed just listening to this. Truly, we had been 
bowled over by the magic of Begum’s voice. 

Some years passed. I moved to Bangalore. Pandit Hariprasad Chaurasia 
was performing there and Vijay Ghate was accompanying him. Both of 
them came to my house for dinner after the programme. Hari ji asked me, 


‘Do you have any of Begum Akhtar’s music?’ and I put on Begum Akhtar’s 
music in the five-CD music system. Begum Akhtar’s musical voice was 
fanning my house and the three of us could feel its coolness. We had dinner 
when the CDs finished playing at 3.30 a.m., although after such music who 
was hungry! 

While leaving, Vijay Ghate said, ‘Sunita ji, Begum sang neither Darbari 
nor Marwa, but all singers and players of Marwa and Darbari were her 
fans.’ 

Begum Akhtar’s singing was an intoxication. They say that one is the 
content and the other is the style. Begum Akhtar’s singing had both, content 
and style. I am indeed fortunate to have had the opportunity to listen to the 
empress of music. 


My Beloved Left for Foreign Lands: 
Emphasis on Every Note 


MOHIT KATARIYA 


i) 


ome voices are voices of worship; they bring only peace. We want to 
Chake those voices home and spend time with them. We wish to get lost 
in those voices. We wish to surrender to them as we do in prayer. More 
often than not, these voices, which perfume others’ lives, are rife with 
solitude. 

Some voices ring out loud, sitting in the market — voices calling out to 
customers — we aren’t really bothered by them and we pass by not paying 
much heed. But some voices, even in the marketplace, if heard with just a 
bit of attention, give solace, just as prayer would. Their depth, their 
elevation is totally dependent on how far we are willing to go. A voice 
which turns into an expansive sky beyond infinity when we listen with our 
eyes closed, and when we open them that voice is standing in front of us in 
human form. And that form is Akhtari Bai Faizabadi, whom we know as 
Begum Akhtar. 

When we listen to Begum Akhtar, who is also known as the empress of 
ghazals, this life that seems to be running like a bullet train seems to slow 
down to the pace of a hand-drawn rickshaw. There is no longer any urgency 
to get anywhere and there is no one waiting at the end of the road. Only the 
journey matters. A journey from one word to the other, the journey from 
one tune on the harmonium to the other, from one note on the tabla to 
another note, of one scherzo to the other on the sarangi and from one yodel 
to another. An undersong/repetition in between that brings the lull, stopping 
us from running, as if taking us into a trance and getting us to concentrate 


on our breathing through this undersong. The best thing is that we don’t 
have to struggle for any of this and it all happens naturally, but only if we 
surrender do our beings to this voice. 

The remarkable thing is that this trance is not in the spiritual sense, 
instead it is a plea for a worldly love, present in each yodel, heard in every 
word; but the love is so heartfelt and pure, the separation is shared with so 
much pain, that the heart and soul become one. You become a raga. Tabla, 
sarangi, veena — they all seem to be crying, and you don’t even realize when 
you become one with that crying, when you are a part of that lament. For 
example, here is a thumri of hers: 


Saiyaan gaye pardes ab kaise kate mori sooni sajariva 
Aise bedardi se laagi o nazariya jisne na bheji khabariya 


My love has gone abroad, how lonely my bed will be 
And if he doesn’t communicate, may the evil eye be on him 


On merely being read, these lines may seem to be nothing extraordinary, 
but when heard in Begum Akhtar’s voice they tell you how heart-wrenching 
someone’s departure can be — and if you are the one leaving, then these 
lines make you realize the loneliness of the person you have left behind. 
And because she is known for the ghazals that she has sung, ghazals which 
are filled to the brim with love, parting, separation, and wait, it is easy to 
feel the awakening of these sentiments in that voice. 

She sings ‘Saiyaan gaye pardes’, just these three words, with such depth, 
repeating them, stressing every word differently every time, that the pain of 
loneliness hidden in her voice ends up filling up your eyes. The tears that 
well up can’t really be seen, nor do they need to be wiped away, but they 
are enough to blur your vision. 

This thumri is of a total fourteen minutes, and there are just these two 
lines that she sings and repeats. She feels the pain of separation, of the lover 
going away, so often and makes you feel it such in those fourteen minutes 
that she not only brings you face-to-face with her loneliness, but also leaves 


you alone and solitary in that gathering. She tells you of a loved one going 
away, and you have never felt so lonely before. The call to her lover is so 
full of pathos that nothing else matters. The entire being is encapsulated in 
that call to the lover. It seems almost as if both Radha and Meera are 
together calling out to Krishna. There is pain in this plea, but somewhere 
hidden in it is also a hope that this may reach the lover. Nonetheless, it also 
a call that tells you that sharing the pain halves it. There is renunciation, 
there is resignation that the undersong provides. 

Listening to her, I realize that it does not matter what time she has sung it 
and whether I am listening to it during the day or night. There is such pain 
of loneliness and sadness in her voice that can only be felt in the emptiness 
of a late evening. The day has died down and a long night is knocking at the 
door, but the heart has only one thought: How am I going to get through this 
long, lonely night? The bed is going to remain unslept in. To call it a bed is 
facetious if one is going to spend the night alone ... 

The colours that come up in such a scenario are all black, like the black 
of the night’s darkness in which there is some dim light, like the light from 
the day left shimmering in the alcove that can’t eliminate the melancholy 
but can cast enough shadows to tell you that you are not as lonely as you 
think yourself to be, your shadow is still with you. But the difficult thing is 
that this shadow too is dark, which darkens further the dark colour of the 
evening’s melancholy. 

And when she talks of her misfortune for not having received any news 
from the one who went away, in a moment you understand how fatal silence 
is in a relationship. She says clearly that she is waiting but there has been 
no news, and on the other hand her voice makes you realize that it is 
nearing night and that night is almost always silent. And if the night is 
solitary then nothing, other than the sound of your own breath, can be 
heard. Therefore, there is only endless waiting and a complaint against fate 
for being attracted and enthralled with an uncaring and heartless lover. 

Since we are talking of attraction and enthrallment, of love, which in the 
end goes beyond its own limits, I am reminded of the preface for Ramdhari 
Singh Dinkar’s Urvashi, in which he writes, ‘In its crudest form love is the 


most natural way for a human to be one with another human; but when it is 
developed and at its most noble it provides the calmness that religion does.’ 
Here he does not refer to religion in the narrow sense that it is understood in 
today, but in the broader sense of humanity. 

Were we to listen closely, the other meaning of the song, different from 
that of worldly love, is that the parting, the leaving, is not just geographical 
but refers to another world, to death — and the night is not just night but an 
entire lifetime of darkness without the beloved. Then ‘kaise kate meri sooni 
sajariya’ (how do I spend the night alone in the bed) seems like ‘kaise kate 
meri sooni umariya’ (how will I be able to spend this lonely life alone). A 
night seems longer than a lifetime and one can’t think of the next one. It is 
also true that no one, in no way, has been able to send news of well-being 
from the other world. Once you have experienced this sentiment, love is not 
just a worldly feeling but is ethereal. The philosophy of love changes. 

Begum Akhtar’s spirit in which she talks of the lover going away erases 
the boundaries between this world and that, between the physical and the 
spiritual love, between earthly love and the love of God. After negating the 
truth again and again, there is now strength to accept it. The wailing 
increases, it stanches, tiredness increases, hopes dwindle, and silence 
prevails once again. The melancholy of the evening merges with the silence 
of the night, and attention moves inwards slowly and the trance takes hold. 
From the wailing of loneliness, one reaches the silence of worship and all 
colours merge to become black ... And you can feel that silence, which is 
possible only in the solitude of the expansive sky. 

Once more I would like to take you to Urvashi’s preface, where it says, 
‘It is so difficult to be a lover and an ascetic and even more difficult to 
strike a balance between earthly love and the spiritual love.’ This is the 
balance that all great artistes spend their lives in search of. Begum Akhtar 
managed this difficult task with natural equanimity due to her voice in this 
composition. 


Begum’s Ghalib 


MRITYUNJAY 
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or someone like me who is at best a restive audience, to talk about 

Begum Akhtar’s singing would mean talking about the effect of her 
singing rather than analysing the singing. There is a unique passion, a 
certain twinge, and a classic touch to her art which I would like to 
understand through the Ghalib poems sung by her. 

Traditionally, the ghazal is recited; it is not written. As a genre, the 
ghazal has opposed the written format. Since it is recited, it is heard; 
thereby making a ghazal concert about two senses: the tongue and the ear. 
Turning these ghazals into a recital gives rise to another process. Singing 
the ghazal and reciting it are two different ways in which the ghazal would 
reach its audience before the written word was involved. The problem with 
the written ghazal is the comma which tries to confine the couplets of the 
ghazal to definite meaning. 

I feel that when the ghazal is sung closest in tune to the one given by the 
poet, it stays closest in meaning to it. However, to render a ghazal in a 
velvety tone or in the genre of classical music makes it a whole new 
creation. If we consider the poet’s recitation to be the base, then deriving 
from that we can divide the ghazal singing into three broad categories: (1) 
ghazals sung to tunes from films; (2) ghazals woven on the loom of 
classical ragas; and (3) ghazals based on the comparatively folk styles like 
the thumri, dadra, etc. And everybody knows that Begum Akhtar chooses 
the third category of ghazal singing. 

Before the ghazal became a part of the written world, the ‘kothas’ were 
centres of cultural businesses and ghazal houses. Ghazals found 
connoisseurs there. They spread out from there and collected there. The 


ghazals that were performed there were as good as reading. This can be 
seen clearly in the earlier times of ghazal singing, especially in the 
renderings by K.L. Saigal and Begum Akhtar. 

Begum Akhtar discovered her Ghalib. We are introduced to this Ghalib 
through the selection of ghazals and couplets. Ghalib always considered 
himself to be a Persian poet. But it is an amazing coincidence that he 
became popular and famous through the Urdu ghazal lovers. Not only did 
Begum Akhtar select the Urdu ghazals, but she also went one step further 
and rejected the couplets that were Persian in nature. 

There is another characteristic about Begum’s selection of Ghalib. If 
there was any complicated issue in any couplet, she rejected it. The 
ambiguity (parable) that Mr Farooqi refers to, Begum Akhtar seems to have 
the knack to identify it, but she draws a line at furthering it. It is difficult to 
say whether this was because of the pressure from her 
audience/listeners/fans or her own cultural considerations. For example, the 
couplet ‘Daam har mauj mein hai halqa-e-sadd kaam-e-nahang/dekhein 
kya guzre hai gatre pe guhar hone tak’ is missing from Begum’s selection. 
She had rejected the relatively more complicated metaphors of this couplet, 
whereas in the ghazal ‘Aah toh chahiye’, the other couplets are not so 
complicated — they express the call of a broken heart and coquetry too. 

The other criterion for Begum’s selection was the presence of passion in 
the couplet. She chose only those couplets from the ghazal which had 
melancholy, unhappiness, restlessness, and dilemma. She had more or less 
not opted for the straight and simple couplets. For example, ‘Hai khabar 
garm unke aane ki aaj hee ghar mein boriya na hua’ and ‘Kitne sheereen 
hain tere lab ki raqeeb gaaliyan khaake be-mazaa na hua’ were rejected. 

Ghalib is a poet between the old and new. He saw one world ending and 
the other being set up. The sting of this transition is one of the central 
themes of Ghalib’s poetry. Begum too was aware of this world of transition. 
She was bringing the ghazal to the world of gramophones from its old 
world of kothas. And possibly that is why she and Ghalib express the deep 
melancholy, sadness, restlessness, and transition in one voice. And it is here 


that a listener like me manages to get hold of two gems together — Ghalib 
and Begum Akhtar. 

Given below are three of Ghalib’s ghazals sung by Begum Akhtar. The 
couplets that are underlined are the ones rejected by Begum Akhtar and not 
sung. I am giving these as reference to her process of selection and vision. 


l. 


Aah ko chahiye ek umr asar hone tak 

Kaun jeeta hai tere zulf ke sar hone tak 

Daam har mauj mein hai halga-e-sadd kaam-e-nahang 
Dekhein kya guzre hai gatre pe guhar hone tak 
Aashiqi sabr talab aur tamanna betaab 

Dil ka kya rang karoon khoon-e-jigar hone tak 
Ham-ne maana ke taghafful na karoge lekin 

Khaak ho jaayenge ham tumko khabar hone tak 


Partav-e-khur se hai shabnam ko fanaa ki taaleem 
Main bhi hoon ek inaayat ki nazar hone tak 


Ik nazar besh nahin fursat-e-hastee ghaafil 
Garmi-e-bazm hai ik rags-e-sharaar hone tak 
Gham-e-hasti ka ‘Asad’ kis-se ho juz marg ilaaz 
Shammaa har rang mein jalti hai seher hone tak 


Who will live so long as to see your hair properly arranged and 
your life (curls of your hairs could mean the tangled/mysterious 
ways of your life) resolved? 

In a net of each ocean wave lies a circle of devouring crocodiles 
with a hundred jaws. See what struggle a grain of sand has to go 
through to become a magnificent pearl. 

True love asks for patience but this desire and longing and search 
is making me restless. What shall I do until I am consumed by 
this suffering? 

I know you will not be indifferent to me, but I may have died and 
turned to dust by the time the news of my situation reaches you. 


A single glance (from you) is enough to fill the years (span) of 
my life and keep me lost in this world thinking of you. That one 
glance is adequate to make me lose interest in the matters 

of living. 

The endless suffering that we call as life, ‘Asad’ has no cure for it 
other than death. Death eventually would heal all the misery and 
struggle that existence carries. 

The candle burns all through the night to the very dawn, burning 
(suffering) through all the colours, and then eventually dies out. 


Dard minnat-kash-e-dawaa na hua 
Main na achchha hua bura na hua 
Jamaa karte ho kyun raqeebon ko 

Ik tamaasha hua gila na hua 

Ham kahaan gismat aazmaane jaayein 
Tu hi jab khanjar aazma na hua 

Kitne sheereen hain tere lab ki rageeb 
Gaaliyaan khaake be-maza na hua 
Hai khabar garm unke aane ki 

Aaj hi ghar mein boriya na hua 

Kya woh namrood ki khudaayi thhi 
Bandagi mein tera bhala na hua 

Jaan di di hui ussi ki thhi 

Haq toh yeh hai ke hag adaa na hua 
Zakhm gar dab gaya lahoo na thama 
Kaam gar ruk gaya ravaa na hua 
Rahzanee hai ki dil-sitaanee hai 


Leke dil dil-sitaan ravaanah hua 

Kuchh toh padhiye ki log kehte hain 

Aaj ‘Ghalib’ ghazalsaraa na hua 

My pain is not obliged to any medicine for it is neither better nor worse. 


Why are you collecting rivals (mine); it was just a spectacle, not a 
complaint. 

Where shall we go and test our destiny; you are not willing to test the 
dagger. 

How delightful are your lips! Having tasted the curses of rivals they are 
not embittered. 

Today I got news of my lover’s arrival; today there is no fresh straw mat 
to welcome. 

What good was Namrood’s divinity — it did you no good. 

I gave up my life given to me by Him. The truth is that I did not repay the 
debt to Him. 

The wound when pressed did not stop the flow of blood; work when 
stopped did not move further. 

Is stealing the heart a highway robbery? The robber, having stolen it, 
moves on. 

Do read what people say/Ghalib is not today a poet. 


Zikr us parivash ka aur phir bayaan apna 

Ban gaya rageeb aakhir thha jo raazdaan apna 

Main woh kyon bahut peete bazm-e-ghair mein yaarab 
Aaj hi hua manzoor unko imtihaan apna 

Manzar ik bulandi par aur ham banaa sakte 

Arsh se udhar hota kaash ke makaan apnaa 

De woh jis qadar zillat ham hansee mein taalenge 
Baare aashna nikla unka paasbaan apna 

Dard-e-dil likhoon kab tak jaaun unko dikhla doon 
Ungliyan figaar apni khaamaha_khoon-chakaan apna 
Ghiste ghiste mit jaata aap ne abas badla 
Nang-e-sijadaha se mere sang-e-aastan apna 

Taa kare na ghammazee kar liya hai dushman ko 
Dost ki shikaayat mein hum-ne hum-zabaan apna 


Ham kahaan ke daanaa thhe kis hunar mein yaktaa thhe 
Be-sabab hua ‘Ghalib’ dushman aasmaan apna 


The mention of the angel and then my praise of her made him my 
enemy who was once my confidante. 

She tests her resolve by drinking tonight. Oh God! Why is she 
drinking so much in the company of others? 

We could have another view from the heights if our house was on 
this side of the sky. 

However much she may insult me I shall bear it with a smile. Her 
guard turned out to be my friend. 

Till when will I write about the pain in my heart? I will go and 
show this to her. My fingers are wounded, and the blood dripping 
from my pen. 

By the constant prostration I did on your doorstep, the stone 
would have withered away anyway. Why did you have to change 
it? 

I have complained of my beloved to my enemy and made him a 
confidant. He cannot carry tales now for he too is party to it. 


Flowers of Worship on Begum Akhtar’s 
Tomb 


SATISH TANKSALE 


i) 


ome relationships do not merit a name. They are just relationships. The 
SS rclationship that Akhtari Bai and I share is one of those. I have never 
met her, but she made a place for herself in my heart, forever, with her 
amazing singing. It was 1968. I heard Begum Akhtar’s singing in the Sawai 
Gandharva Sangeet Mahotsav in Pune for the very first time. After that first 
encounter I was a fan. I was already a music aficionado, but now I was 
obsessed with Begum Akhtar. In those days, there were many music houses 
in Pune where you could pay four annas (twenty-five paise) and listen to the 
records of your choice. I became obsessed with listening to Begum Akhtar’s 
thumris and ghazals over and over again. I didn’t know Urdu very well back 
then, but the effect of her singing was such that the songs would easily 
touch the heart. Many years later there came a time when her wonderful 
ghazals forced me to learn Urdu. When I started understanding the meaning 
of the ghazals, the intoxication, the obsession increased even further. I often 
wonder what was so special about Begum Akhtar’s singing that not only I 
but the whole world was crazy about her ... 

About twenty-two to twenty-three years ago, I came to know that Begum 
Akhtar’s mazaar (tomb) in Pasand Bagh, Lucknow, was not in a good 
condition. Neither anyone ever went there and neither was anyone there to 
tend to it. This was very sad and it upset me. Why was it that the artiste who 
brought joy to so many had no one who remembered her or thought of her 
today? Why are we music lovers so ungrateful? Many such questions 


unsettled me. Then I realized that I was just pointing fingers at others. Why 
should I not go to Lucknow and assess the situation myself? 

This was the beginning of a new romance. I reached Lucknow. I knew 
that Begum Akhtar’s mazaar was in Pasand Bagh; I asked around but no 
one could tell me the exact location. All I could learn was that it was in 
Chowk. I went to Pasand Bagh. Whomsoever I asked, ‘Where is Begum 
Akhtar’s tomb?’, replied, ‘Who Begum Akhtar?’ I was surprised that none 
of them knew such a big artiste. Then I decided to ask an elderly person in 
the hope of getting a helpful reply. I was right. An elderly gentleman did 
tell me, and after a search of an hour or so I reached my destination. At the 
sight of the state the place was in, I could no longer control my tears. Was 
this really the resting place of Begum Akhtar who sang such wonderful 
ghazals for all of us? 

It is so shameful that we music lovers had forgotten her so easily. Where 
do all the fans who praise the artiste when they hear them singing during 
their lifetime disappear once the artiste dies? I was ashamed of myself as a 
music lover. What was the place like? There was wild overgrown grass all 
around, with cows and goats milling about, the distasteful smell of cow 
dung, broken walls, loose mud strewn all over, and the fading colours of the 
tomb. The empress of ghazal, asleep here, was complaining: 


Daba ke gabr mein sab chal diye dua na salaam 
Zara si der mein kya ho gaya zamaane ko 


Everyone has buried me in the grave and left to never return 

What has happened to the world in such a short span of time? 

I kept looking on with a heavy heart. But I realized it was not going to 
achieve anything. It was now time to serve, it was time to worship, time to 
show one’s gratitude to the artiste who had filled my life with magical 
notes. I began listening to Begum Sahiba’s ghazals on my Walkman as I 
cleaned her tomb, offered rose flowers to her and lit an incense stick. 

I imagined her smiling and saying: 


Bahaar aayi khiley gul 
Badh gayi aunak gulistaan ki 


Spring has arrived, flowers are blooming 
The garden is enchanting 


Then I silently vowed that I would regularly come to the Begum’s tomb 
to express my gratitude and serve her so that she would never feel lonely. 
Ever since, every year on her death anniversary I make a trip from Pune to 
Lucknow. The year after this when I went to Lucknow, I decided to visit 
Begum Akhtar’s home as well. But it was counterproductive and I repented 
it a lot. It would have been better to have not gone at all. The home had 
been demolished. I picked up a fistful of earth from where it had stood and 
took it home with me to put it in some flowerpots in my house so that 
Begum Sahiba’s voice would spread its sweet scent through those flowers. 

Gradually, word got around. Mr Tarun Taj of the Uttar Pradesh Sangeet 
Academy invited me every year to the music programme organized on 
Begum Akhtar’s death anniversary and gave me the opportunity to address 
the music lovers present there. Newspapers in Lucknow spread my idea far 
and wide. I was convinced that if all the fans of her music came together, it 
would not be difficult for us to make Begum Akhtar’s tomb a worldwide 
attraction. The tomb was just a medium to ensure that music lovers would 
remember forever the wonderful and talented artiste that Begum Akhtar 
was, and that the future generations would also be aware about her. 


Manzil ke liye do gaam chalun aur saamne manzil aa jaaye 
I walked two steps towards my destination and it was right there 


And that is what happened. The efforts of Sanatkada (an organization in 
Lucknow) and music lovers bore fruit and about five or six years ago. 
Begum Akhtar’s tomb got a make-over. Now, every year a music 
programme is organized there. Visitors from India and abroad leave notes in 


the visitors’ book. Begum Akhtar’s tomb is now even included in 
Lucknow’s Heritage Walk. 


Begum Akhtar: A Conversation with the 
Empress of Pain 


NARENDRA SAINI 


i) 


Journalist and storyteller Narendra Saini s commentary has been 
included in this collection to show that after forty-four years of 
Begum Akhtar s death a young reporter wishes to interview her in 
the present time had she been alive today. There has always been 
an interest in society regarding Begum Akhtar and her life. 
Therefore, this imaginary interview is just an effort to show that 
had she been alive today, in the age of self-publicity and social 
media, how interested would the youth be in talking to her, in 
wanting to know more about her life, and listening to her musical 
reminiscences. Even though more than four decades have gone by 
after her death, her presence continues to be felt strongly. 


— Editor 


hether it is an afternoon of warm winter sunshine or working through 
W ie long winter nights in the office; whether you want to refresh your 
mood or dive into the cool memories of days gone by; or you wish you give 
tiredness the heave-ho after a day that drove you mad, there is only one 
voice that can rejuvenate the mind and body. It is not the voice of Lata 
Mangeshkar, nor Surinder Kaur and in fact not even Surraiya. This voice 
belonged to the empress of thumri and ghazal, Begum Akhtar. As ‘Hamri 
atariya pe aayo sanwairya’ (come to my terrace, my love), begins to echo 
in the ears, each string of the soul begins to untangle. It is a voice that 


penetrates the depth of the heart and a face that reflects the hidden pain and 
suffering. Yes, this was our very own Begum Akhtar. The magic of Begum 
Akhtar’s singing continues to rule even today. So many trends in music 
have come and gone, so many great singers have knocked on music’s door 
and then been lost in the pages of history but the one voice that continues to 
rule the roost in classical music is that of Begum Akhtar. 

I am no expert on her. I don’t even know much about rhythm and melody. 
I have not heard more than five or six of Begum Akhtar’s ghazals and 
thumris. But just as Chandra Dhar Sharma Guleri’s story ‘Usne Kaha Tha’ 
became a milestone in Hindi literature, similarly ‘Ae mohabbat tere anjam 
par rona aaya’ and ‘Hamri atariya pe aayo sanwariya?’ made me a big fan 
of Begum Akhtar. Everyone must have been a fan of her music, but I was 
drawn to her because of her personality and her life. 

Begum Akhtar bid adieu to this world a year before I was born. I was 
introduced to her sometime around 2006. I heard a senior mention her and 
decided to look her up. I found ‘Hamri atariya pe...’ on the internet and 
played it. In the beginning, I found it boring since I never had much interest 
in classical music. I never put up the pretense of listening to it. I had known 
some classical singers through the ditty on national integration, ‘Mile sur 
mera tumhara’, that played on the government television channel, 
Doordarshan. But I had immense respect for them. With her biography 
opened on my computer screen, Begum Akhtar sang in the background. The 
more I read about her life, the more her music seemed to sink into me. After 
turning a few pages of her life, I had turned into a fan and I had understood 
the entire philosophy and context of ‘Ae mohabbat tere anjam par rona 
aaya’. 

Somehow, I had developed a relationship with Begum Akhtar and one 
day my friend Yatindra Mishra called and asked me to write something 
about her. This must have been my second encounter with Yatindra. I was 
thrilled, but then thought about what was I going to write? I had never met 
her. I had not read much about her. I had not even heard much of her music. 
Time passed and this I forgot about this. Yatindra started working on putting 
together his book on Begum Akhtar. He reminded me that I had not written 


anything. It was then that I felt I should write something in tune with 
today’s times. It is because of Yatindra that I had by now read a lot on 
Begum Akhtar. In fact, he gave me a lot of material himself. But it still 
seemed impossible that I could write something on her. After so much 
reading I felt that I knew Begum Akhtar well, but the question remained as 
to what should I write? 

My attention was drawn to her personality. A towering personality. A 
glow on her face. Immense self-respect and epitome of vivacity. And that 
was it. I decided to interview Begum Akhtar. It can seem a little weird, but 
so what? I love her voice. I find her personality attractive and I have so 
many references that can take me close to her. And that is how I reached 
Begum Akhtar. The interview is imaginary, but the feelings are a hundred 
per cent genuine. 

The interview is today at India International Center (IIC). It is the month 
of February and a very simple woman is lounging on a chair in the IHC 
lawns. She is wearing a light pink sari that is as starched stiff as her attitude. 
The face such that you want to look at it again and again. This was nobody 
else but Begum Akhtar. She lounged there casually enjoying the warmth of 
the sun that filtered in through the trees. I was next to her when she said, 
‘Narendra, come sit. You were to come at 11 a.m. and its only a quarter to 
eleven now.’ 

I was staring at her face. It shone like gold with innocence, simplicity and 
the travails that life and time had put her through. Draped in a cotton sari 
she seemed ethereal. I could not get myself to look away. I haltingly said, ‘I 
was so excited about meeting you ... what to do ... I could not sleep all 
night.’ 

Begum Akhtar smiled. She joked and said, ‘Who would be so excited to 
meet an old woman so as to lose a night’s sleep? Liar...’ I interrupted her, 
‘Really. I mean it. “Hamri atariya pe aayo sanwariya” is echoing in my 
ears even now.’ Begum Akhtar guffawed loudly and said, ‘Sit child, I was 
only joking.’ She had ordered a special masala chai, and again teased me, 
‘Do you drink tea, or shall I arrange for the grape’s daughter?’ I was 
absolutely dumbstruck. I got a grip on myself and said, ‘No, no I don’t 


drink ...” Once more Begum Akhtar’s loud laughter echoed in the morning 
filled with sunshine and she said, ‘Even I don’t drink publicly!’ 

I was entranced by her attitude. The singer of ghazals and thumri filled 
with pain was such a lively person. Just like a small girl, who may have 
suffered innumerable hardships in life but had not lost her joie de vivre. The 
force of her personality was pulling me closer. Then Begum Akhtar looked 
at me, sipping her tea she asked, ‘What do you want to know about me? I 
don’t want to talk much about my life. And right now, I don’t feel like 
talking about music. And I also have to leave in fifteen minutes. So, what is 
that you think you can get to know about me?’ I also replied immediately, 
“You ... | want to know you. The world has written about the music. The 
world has scraped through your life. I don’t want to know Begum Akhtar, 
but the Begum — the woman who is inside. Her habits, her hobbies, her 
likes, dislikes, everything ...’ 

She smiled and said, “So you want to do something different. Okay. Go 
ahead, ask, but the first question should be one that resounds.’ She picked 
up the packet of Capstan cigarettes lying there, lit one and blew out the 
smoke very stylishly. She would sink into memories with every puff. I 
asked her, ‘Which is your favorite vegetable?’ She smiled, tipped the ash 
off the cigarette into the ashtray and said, ‘Listen Narendra, I eat everything 
that is prepared well but don’t ever mention bitter gourd to me. I will lose it 
if you do. But yes, I love arhar dal [yellow lentils|.” And then she guffawed 
again. There was a pain and a feeling of a lost childhood and her laughter 
complimented her eyes. I was not sure if I would get an answer to my next 
question, but I asked it nonetheless. ‘Why did you leave the Hindi film 
industry?’ She thought for a while and said, “There must have been some 
reason for me to do so, but why would I tell you ...’ and then she lit another 
cigarette. It is said that it broke her heart when songs sung by her were not 
used in the film Roti, and then she left the film world. As I started to say, ‘I 
did not wish to hurt you ...’ She interrupted me mid-sentence, ‘I know 
child, but then why ask such questions ...?’ 

I addressed my next question to Begum Akhtar, ‘Okay, tell me which has 
been your favourite raga?’ She took a long drag of the cigarette and said, ‘I 


love the tilang raga.’ Her thumri ‘Ankhiyaan neend naa aye’ (Sleep eludes 
my eyes) is based on this raga and has a magical effect. ‘Begum Sahiba, I 
would like you to tell me about your chosen friends from the world of 
music and poetry.’ She was silent for a while and then said, ‘I have no 
enemies. But music composer Madan Mohan, classical singer Pandit Kumar 
Gandharva and poet Jigar Muradabadi have been good friends of mine.’ 

I wanted to ask her about her simplicity because I had also seen her 
dressed to the hilt. I asked hesitatingly, ‘You were very fond of clothes in 
your younger days and now such simplicity ...” She immediately answered, 
‘Is the weather the same through the year? Similarly, the days of youth were 
something and old age is different. You tell me how I will seem if I were to 
dress up too much at this age.’ 

And then Begum Sahiba announced, ‘Child, it is time for me to leave. 
What I have told you is enough. More than this will have to be another 
time...’ 

I felt confounded and blurted out my next question: ‘I have heard that 
you didn’t like the songs in the movie Pakeezah, and you called them 
average. What do you have to say in this respect?’ 

‘If you have heard it, then you must have heard right. The answer is in 
your question itself ... what can I say.’ 

While she was getting up to leave, I said, ‘I have one request. If it’s 
possible, can you hum two lines ... please ...’ 

“What kind of a request is this child? How can I sing here?’ 

I requested her again and seeing the entreaty in my eyes she sang 
Sudarshan Faakir’s poem: 


Kuchh toh duniya ki inaayat ne dil tod diya 

Aur kuchh talkhi-e-haalaat ne dil tod diya 

Hum toh samjhe thhe ke barsaat mein barsegi sharaab 
Aayi barsaat toh barsaat ne dil tod diya 


A bit of my heart the grace of the world broke 
And some of it, bitterness broke 


I thought it would rain alcohol when it poured 
But when it rained, the rain broke my heart 


These lines sung by the empress of ghazals kept echoing in my mind for 
a long time. Her voice troubled me in a way nothing else ever did. 


Like Meena Kumari... 


PRAKASH WADHERA 


d 


ust like Meena Kumari did in the world of films, Begum Akhtar in the 

domain of music — especially the romantic thumri, dadra, and ghazal — 
stands before one’s eyes like a poem in celluloid. There is a certain sylph- 
like ‘touch-me-not’ quality about both. Each looks like a fairy on wings all 
in white, like a fugitive speck of cloud somewhere on the horizon. This 
enchantment in the form of Begum Akhtar passed into nothingness twenty- 
four years ago on 30 October at Ahmedabad, a day after she had held 
captive a large audience of music fans. The news of her sudden death 
shocked the music world. One lost count of the numerous condolence 
meetings held across the country. Music lovers, aghast with grief, it seemed 
would cling to her memory for all time to come. 

But public memory is proverbially short. Begum Akhtar today is a 
forgotten tale except for the music lovers of the older generation. But those 
who have heard her cannot easily extricate themselves from the cumulative 
impact of her hypnotic melody, voice, her intimate involvement and self- 
identification with the lyrics and the emotional fervour she used to invest in 
them. It would appear that she personified all that her ghazals expressed, 
and had herself intensely felt what each poet whose ghazals she sang had 
felt. The seductive smile that invariably rippled on her charming face as she 
completed the couplet of her ghazals was in all probability a delusive one, 
because it seemed to hide a sea of pain and sorrow beneath. An air of 
perennial melancholy never forsook her. 

Although she had received training in the khayal style at the feet of the 
veteran exponent of the Kirana gharana, Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan of 
Lahore, Begum Akhtar was one of the finest interpreters of thumri and 


dadra in which she had forged her unique style that combined the best of 
both the Purabi and Punjabi styles. It is also true, however, that the ghazal 
boom that caught up with the world of music in the past three decades saw 
her getting more and more involved with it, and as a consequence, drifting 
away from thumri. Before long, she became the peerless singer of the form. 


Prakash Wadhera, ‘Remembering: Begum Akhtar’, The Hindu, 
13 November 1998. 


‘Oh God! If Someone Sees, What Will They 
Say!’ 


SUSHEELA MISHRA 


i) 


lthough Akhtari basked in glamorous limelight for many years, the 
A voies life without any moorings had begun to pall. After her 
marriage to Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi, a well-known barrister of Lucknow, she 
gave up singing and settled down to revel in a simple life of domesticity 
like any other housewife. For more than four years, it seemed that this great 
artiste was lost to the world of music forever. Formal Soirées of musicians 
were often arranged in their drawing room with all its old-world charm of 
Lucknow culture, but Begum Akhtar remained a listener. 

At one of those sittings, a good friend of the Abbasi, L.K. Malhotra of 
All India Radio, Lucknow, requested her to sing a song. Her reply was, ‘I 
have given up singing. After so many years of singing, I thought I needed 
some rest, and for nearly five years I have not even touched the tanpura or 
harmonium.’ But thanks to Mr Malhotra’s persistent coaxing, one day at 
last she agreed to come to the Lucknow studios of AIR and record some 
songs on the condition that no one but the instrumental accompanists would 
be around, and the station director had to promise that the recording would 
not be broadcast. When the beautiful recording was played back to her, all 
her suppressed longing for music rushed back and tears streamed out of her 
eyes. In Mr Malhotra’s words, “As her soaring voice grew stronger, so did 
her tears turn into torrents. She got up hurriedly saying, “Hai Allah! Koi 
dekhega toh kya kahega!” (Oh God! If someone sees, what will they say!)’ 


Susheela Mishra, Great Masters of Hindustani Music (New Delhi: Hem 
Publishers, 1981), pp. 178-79. 


Her Dadras Were Infused with a Sprightly 
Mood 


SANGEET MAHABHARATI 


i) 


egum Akhtar had a deep, husky, and rich-timbred voice with nasal 
Bintonations. In her thumris, she blended the Purabi and Punjabi styles. 
She did not resort to taan patterns in fast tempo. Her dadras were infused 
with a sprightly mood; her ghazals were thumri-oriented, with much scope 
for improvisation. She herself set to music many of them; some were set to 
music by others like one of her regular sarangi accompanists, Ghulam Sabir 
Khan (of Kanpur). She was known to use a momentary split in her voice 
called patti, which appeared like a crack in the voice but was really a kind 
of yodelling. Even if it was a crack, she made it a winsome element. In fact 
some admirers waited for the patti to appear when she sang. 


The Oxford Encyclopaedia of the Music of India (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), p. 133. 


The Three Invaluable Gems of Purbi Thumri 


GAJENDRA NARAYAN SINGH 


d 


p heard the three great women singers of the thumri of my times. They 
were the triad, the three divinities of thumri singing: Rasoolan Bai, 
Siddheshwari bai, and Akhtari Bai. I have deliberately added the word 
‘great’ to their names. And that is because after them there has been no 
singer of their stature, one who could be called great. The three of them 
sang the thumri-dadra in their own inimitable styles that went straight to the 
heart. Rasoolan Bai’s thumri: ‘Bare saiyaan, fulgaindwa na maaro, laagat 
karejwa mein chot ...’ (Oh beloved, don’t throw that marigold at me, it 
hurts my heart), Siddheshwari Bai’s 'Rashge bhare tore nain ...’ (Your eyes 
full of resentment), and Akhtar Bai’s singing of the dadra ‘Koyaliya mat kar 
pukaar karejwa laage kataar’ (Don’t call out to me, koel, for my heart 
breaks) — these are three invaluable songs of the Purbi thumri. If all the 
other songs sung by these people were to be obliterated, these three 
compositions would be enough to keep these women alive forever. 


Gajendra Narayan Singh, Mehfil, vol. 507 (Patna: Bihar Hindi Granth 
Academy, 2002), p. 214. 


The Youthful Exuberance in 
Her Singing 


MOHAN NADKARNI 


i) 


hat she offered, in fact, was the kind of music that embodied an 

\ \ uncanny amalgam of the singing idioms in vogue not only in 

Lucknow and Banaras, but also in Punjab. Thereby, she added a new 

dimension to the Purabi vocalism in light classical music. Only an artiste of 
her talent and genius could work such wonders. 

The technique involved was her own, at once distinct and difficult. It 
bore ample evidence of long, arduous training and practice in the traditional 
way, and she backed it with deep contemplation. In her chosen pursuit, she 
was inspired by Jaddanbai, a leading disciple of the great Maujuddin Khan 
(and mother of the late celebrated film actress, Nargis), and the equally 
noted Barkat Ali Khan, possibly the more gifted but less fortunate brother 
of Bade Ghulam Ali Khan. 

It was not only the hypnotic quality of Begum Akhtar’s voice or the 
naturalness and spontaneity of her style, that compelled special admiration 
from her countless votaries. The youthful exuberance that she so naturally 
revealed in her singing till the end was equally responsible for her 
popularity. To her, voice was Allah’s gift and she would say so with 
gratitude and humility. 

Her savoir faire to cast the touching tone of her poetic theme in an 
equally delicate tune — be it thumri, dadra, or ghazal — was perhaps equalled 
by few, surpassed by fewer still. Few could, indeed, reveal in their 
renditions, as she did, that delicate grace of spontaneous niceties of musical 
phrasing, or that poetic excellence of her songs. Behind this was her high 


sense of literary appreciation of the great ghazals of Ghalib, Faiz Ahmed 
Faiz, and Jigar Moradabadi, among several others, which she used to sing 


with passion. 


Mohan Nadkarni, The Great Masters: Profiles in Hindustani Classical Vocal 
Music (New Delhi: HarperCollins Publishers India, 1999), pp. 151—352. 


This Is the Sweet Torture of 
Your Voice 


BISMILLAH KHAN 


i) 


here was a unique attraction in Begum Akhtar’s voice. In akaar ki 
Tran her voice would crack, and that was her uniqueness. But in 
classical music this is considered a flaw. Once I said, ‘Bai, sing something.’ 
‘What shall I sing?’ she asked. I said, ‘Anything.’ Begum started singing 
‘Niraala banra deewana bana de’. She sang once, twice, and then when her 
voice cracked, and I exclaimed, ‘Oh, this is the sweet torture of your voice!’ 
When she would repeat lines and sing, her voice would get heavier, and that 
was the wonder of Begum Akhtar. 


Yatindra Mishra, Sur Ki Baradari, (New Delhi: Penguin Books India, 2009), 
p. 43. 


Emerald-Studded Earring 


YOGESH PRAVEEN 


3 


egum Akhtar was not only a performer par ezcellence, but also 

majestic in personality, elegant, well-dressed, and extremely cultured. 
She would be there for everyone in times of joy as well as in times of 
trouble. The woman in her was always friendly, helpful, large-hearted, and 
noble. Her nature so exemplary that its fragrance spread far and wide, 
everyone took to her, rich or poor, and every youngster saw a mother in her 
and called her ‘Ammi’. People have still not forgotten the panache with 
which she would reach Akashwani. With her in the car there would be a 
basket, a thermos full of tea, delicate crockery, and savoury biscuits. And 
then? Then everybody would get together in the studio, senior and junior 
alike, and fall in love with her tea. 

One day an emerald marquetry earring was found near the carpet in the 
Lucknow Akashwani studio after she had left. When it reached the duty 
manager, it was a no-brainer for him who the owner of that expensive piece 
of jewellery was. He immediately called her at her home, and she said, ‘I 
thought it is now gone for good, but it was its destiny that it wasn’t meant to 
be separated ... anyway, I am coming myself to collect it.” A while later she 
was in the duty room. The duty officer said, ‘You troubled yourself 
unnecessarily; we would have sent it home.’ She replied, ‘Why should 
someone risk their life to carry this around?’ She put the earring in her 
purse and left smiling. 


Yogesh Praveen, Aapka Lucknow (Lucknow Mahotsav Patrika Samiti, 
2002), pp. 114-16. 


The Thrill of Hearing My Name with Her 
Ghazal 


LATA MANGESHKAR 


i) 


he incident I am talking about must be from 1945—46 when the radio 
oeae ‘Aapki Farmaaish’ began. This was the first time that the 
listeners’ requests of filmi and non-filmi songs were played on radio, and 
before every song the name of the people who had made the request would 
be read out. 

I wanted to hear my name; I wanted to hear it say on the radio that Lata 
Mangeshkar wishes to listen to this song. I sent in a request for Begum 
Akhtar’s ghazal ‘Deewana banaana hai toh deewana bana de’. Every day I 
would switch on the radio with much excitement in the hope of hearing my 
name and my requested song. I used to really like this ghazal by Begum 
Akhtar, but at that time I was keener to hear my name said out on radio than 
in listening to the ghazal. And the day this ghazal was played, along with 
my name, I was ecstatic and on cloud nine for the next couple of days. 

I am being honest when I say that the thrill of listening to my name with 
Begum Akhtar’s ghazal has been unmatched even with my name attached 
to my own songs. 


Yatindra Mishra, Lata: Sur Gaatha (New Delhi: Vani Prakashan, 2016), p. 
225. 


The Declaration of Amorous Intentions 


PARTHA CHATTERJEE 


d 


egum Akhtar, who kept Akhtari Bai Faizabadi hidden in the innermost 
JB recesses of her heart, was perhaps the last great exponent of light 
classical music before its decline caused by the inevitable march of history, 
which brought in its wake notions of egalitarianism and an exaggerated 
faith in the tenets of democracy. 

The era of the mehfil or private soiree was all but over by the mid-1950s 
when she was enjoying the high noon of her glory. Rasoolan Bai and Badi 
Moti Bai were largely confined to Benaras, and made occasional forays to 
Patna, Gaya, Calcutta, Allahabad, and Lucknow; Siddheshwari Bai — who 
became Siddheshwari Devi thanks to the information and broadcasting 
minister at the time, B.G. Keskar, who would not allow tawa’ifs to sing on 
All India Radio until they furnished a marriage certificate and added the 
suffix ‘Devi’ to their respective names — had achieved a new level of 
success in Delhi, the capital Independent India, where fairly generous 
patronage to the arts was available. 

Akhtari as Begum Akhtar, the entrant into the upper echelons of society, 
was at a distinct advantage. She made connections rapidly, got the best out 
of her efforts, and enjoyed a charmed existence. Country-wide concert 
platforms became available to her, and wherever she went she was a huge 
success because of her personality and repertoire, which she streamlined for 
the time-bound programmes on radio, stage, and the recording studio. Her 
sense of form which served the genre(s) of music she was practising made 
her a winner. She, like the celebrated sitarist Pandit Ravi Shankar, was able 
to convey succinctly the central idea of a given composition and build on it 
like an architect. 


Not that her illustrious seniors like Rasoolan Bai, Badi Moti Bai or 
Siddheshwari Devi could not do the same; only that the musical edifices 
that they built were for comfortable, leisurely living, in a world where time 
flowed like a river. Their singing was better suited to the intimate mehfils 
which was the domain of the individual patron. To be sure, there were 
mehfils held outside Benares, in other parts of India, but the number of 
wealthy people of discernment was dwindling and their (male) successors 
were probably less inclined towards hosting such gatherings, caught as they 
were in the hurly-burly of modern life. 

The older singers got the monthly programme on All India Radio, the 
customary invitation to three or four of the most important music 
conferences in the country every year, and maybe the odd mehfil once or 
twice a season. The earnings, though comfortable for them and their 
immediate families, were not enough to sustain the large number of people 
sponging off them. Begum Akhtar too faced this, but she managed to earn 
enough to keep the wheel turning. Her financial problems were exacerbated 
by her innate generosity and spendthrift nature. 

Begum Akhtar, even as Akhtari Bai Faizabadi, could connect with a large 
cross-section of listeners. If one listens to the plaintive, high-pitched voice 
of her late teens rendering the dadra ‘Chha rahi kaali ghata jiya mora 
lehraaye hai’ in a three-minute 78-rpm gramophone recording, the claim 
would be substantiated. In an era when film music was raga-based, it 
sounded just right to serve as an anthem for the young, cutting across 
barriers of sex. She used to sing the same composition in late middle age; of 
course, the texture and the feel had changed as had her voice which had 
been lowered by half a tone or more. ‘Chha rahi kaali ghata ...’ was now a 
bitter-sweet remembrance of things past, not a declaration of amorous 
intentions. It would be interesting to contrast her approach to Rasoolan’s, 
who rendered ‘Aangan mein mat so’ in approaching old age. 

Begum Akhtar was unable to let go of her youth all her life, and that 
impinged upon her music. When you hear her sing Momin’s ghazal ‘Woh jo 
hum mein tum mein qaraar thha tumhe yaad ho ke na yaad ho’, there is an 
overwhelming regret for the joys of love lost forever. Similarly in the dadra 


‘Koyaliya mat kar pukaar karejwa laage kataar’, the longing for her absent 
lover is shared with the listener. Both the compositions were recorded in 
middle age, but her mature, almost smoky voice could just about manage to 
conceal the unfulfilled young woman who lurked in the background. 


Partha Chatterjee, ‘Memories Of Begum Akhtar’, Sangeet Natak XL, no. 4 
(2006): 50-51 (New Delhi: Sangeet Natak Akademi). 


Madan Mohan at Begum Akhtar’s Grave 


YOGESH PRAVEEN 


d 


hen one thinks of Begum Akhtar one thinks of a certain time. It was 
Wi November 1974 when the well-known music composer Madan 
Mohan went with me to Begum Akhtar’s grave in Lucknow’s Pasand Bagh. 
Begum Akhtar’s husband Ahmed Abbasi had entrusted me with this 
responsibility. The grave was still wet as she had passed away just four days 
before. Madan Mohan ji covered the grave with a sheet made with flowers 
and sprinkled it with kewra water. He had not said a word since we had left 
Clark Hotel and cried continuously on the way back. I have never seen any 
man cry so much. When he had fallen on the grave, sobbing, I felt that 
Begum Akhtar was silently singing: 

Bujhi hui shaam ka dhuaan hun aur apne markaz ko jaa raha hoon 


ke dil ki hasrat toh mit chuki hai ab apni hasti mitaane jaa raha 
hoon 


I am the smoke of an extinguished candle and I am going to 

my grave 

My heart no longer has any wish and now my existence shall be 

no more 

This ghazal was in an old gramophone record that my mother had and on 

the cover of which was a picture of Akhtari Bai Faizabadi. Dressed up in 
heavy jewellery, she sat on the cover resting her chin on her hands. The 
ghazal today breathes on her name. The empress of ghazal Begum Akhtar’s 
voice echoes and pierces the heart like an arrow even today. 


Yogesh Praveen, Aapka Lucknow (Lucknow Mahotsav Patrika Samiti, 
2002), pp. 114-16. 


Choose between Music and Acting 


PRAMOD DWIVEDI 


d 


eople close to Begum Akhtar have revealed that she was very fond of 
Prcting But her ustad wanted her to stick to singing. Lyricist and singer 
Susheela Mishra was at one time very close to Begum Akhtar. According to 
her, Begum was very influenced as a child by Chandabai, a theatre artiste 
and singer. Whenever baby Akhtari got a chance, she would imitate this 
lady. Her mother Mushtaribai had sent her to Ustad Imdaad Khan to learn 
music. He had been an accompanist for famous singers like Malika Jaan 
and Gauhar Jaan. But little Akhtari did not enjoy learning from him. Then 
Ustad Ghulam Mohammad Khan taught her music in Gaya. And after that 
she was schooled in music by Ustad Ata Muhammad Khan of Patiala. It is 
said that it was due to the effort of Ustad Shekhawat Hussain Khan of 
Bhatkhande College that Ata Muhammad Khan came to Ferozabad to teach 
Akhtari. From there Akhtari’s actual musical journey began. It is Ata 
Muhammad Khan’s strict but very effective training that reinforced 
Akhtari’s sonorous voice that pierces the heart. 

In an interview Begum Akhtar said, ‘Ustad would insist on the practice 
of rendering the lower notes so much that it would get boring. But he used 
to say that only this would refine the voice. All I wanted was to get out of 
this boring practice, but then I heard him sing Gunkali raga and understood 
the importance of practice. I did not slacken on practice after that. I am 
grateful to my teacher for making me so capable.’ 

Young Akhtari shone bright in Calcutta’s theatres. She worked with K.L 
Saigal and Pahadi Sanyal also. She was highly impressed by Ata Khan’s 
stage songs. But Ata Muhammad warned her to choose between music and 
becoming an actress. There is mention of Akhtari having learnt from Jhande 


Khan, Maujuddin Khan and Nargis’s mother Jaddanbai. She used to address 
Jaddanbai, whose strong influence could be seen in her thumris, as ‘Amm1’. 
Apart from this, she also imbibed from the singing of Malika Jaan and 
Gauhar Jaan. She left the movie world and came to Hyderabad court. But 
life took a major turn when in Rampur Court, Ustad Abdul Karim Khan’s 
brother, Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan became her teacher. She learnt the 
Kirana gharana style of singing under his tutelage. It was with his training 
that she would sing ghazal, dadra and thumri according to the time and 
hour. Along with the popular ragas, she would sing in Kalawati, Deshkar, 
Chandrakauns, and Narayani. Her thumris were an amalgamation of the 
Purbi and the Punjabi style. 


Pramod Dwivedi, ‘Abhi Tak Yaad Ke Saaye Nahin Jaate’, Jansatta, 19 
November 1995. 


Published in the Sunday edition of the daily newspaper. The essay has been 
edited and abridged. According to the writer, this essay has been published 
in various magazines and newspapers more than forty times, including 
translations into Urdu and English. An Urdu translation has been published 
in Pakistan also. 


‘Qadar Jaane Na’ in Madan Mohan’s Voice 


YUNUS KHAN 


d 


egum Akhtar knew Madan Mohan from the time he used to work at the 

Lucknow Radio Station. Once, when she was in Delhi, she heard a 
song on the radio composed by Madan Mohan. She then called him up at 
midnight and asked him to sing the same song: ‘the one whose music and 
Lata’s voice has me enthralled’. The song was from the movie Bhai Bhai 
(1956): ‘Qadar jaane na mora baalam bedardi’ (My heartless beloved does 
not value me). Madan Mohan sang the song for Begum Akhtar over the 
phone — and continued to do so for about twenty-two minutes on what in 
those days used to be the trunk call. Imagine the scene: the empress of 
ghazal, Begum Akhtar, listening to the prince of ghazals, Madan Mohan, 
singing ‘Qadar jaane na mora balam bedardi ji qadar jaane na laakh jatan 
karoon baat na maane ji baat na maane mera dard na jaane ...’ 

In the ’°50s, Madan Mohan managed to convince Begum Akhtar to sing 
for films. She sang for two films. The first was for Dana Panee (1953), for 
which she sang ‘Ae ishq mujhe toh kuchh yaad nahin hai/ye dil mera 
barbaad hai aabaad nahin hai’ (I remember nothing of love. My heart is in 
ruins and not in a place of joy). And the second was for Ehsan (1954). The 
song was ‘Humein dil mein basaa bhi lo yeh kehti hain jawaan nazrein’ 
(Settle me forever in your eyes, this is what my youthful eyes plead). It is a 
coincidence that both these songs were written by the poet Kaif Irfani. 


This is an abridged version of Yunus Khans column in the newspaper 
Dainik Bhaskar published on her death anniversary (30 October) in her 
birth centenary year (2014). 


‘It Is Better to Ride in One Boat’ 


GAJENDRA NARAYAN SINGH 


d 


egum Akhtar sang the khayal for Raga Desi in a soiree at her home in 

Lucknow. She had been fortunate to be trained with various teachers 
including Ata Muhammad Khan of Patiala and Ustad Abdul Wahid Khan of 
Kirana. After listening to the khayal, Pandit Siyaram Tiwari who was 
present there asked her, ‘Why don’t you sing the khayal in your music 
shows when you sing it so well?’ Begum Akhtar answered him with all 
humility and seriousness that she treasured with her heart and soul the 
‘small things’ and it was better to ride just one boat. If she could achieve 
even a little bit by doing one thing well, she would be honoured. 

This is a shining example of the dedication this great singer had. 


Gajendra Narayan Singh, Mehfil, vol. 507 (Patna: Bihar Hindi Granth 
Academy, 2002), p. 115. 


At the Doorstep of Bhatkhande Music 
University 


MALINI AWASTHI 


i) 


975! The city of Kanpur! The voice booming from the gramophone 
l record pierced the heart like a knife. I was not old enough to understand 
either Sudarshan Faakir’s magical lyrics or the nuances of the music. Nine 
years old was no age to comprehend that enchantment. 


Kuchh toh duniya ki inaayat ne dil tod diya 
Aur kuchh talkhi-e-haalaat ne dil tod diya 


This world’s ‘benefaction’ broke my heart to some extent 
And then by bitter circumstance partly my heart was rend 


Beyond comprehension, the magnetism of the voice, its allure was 
settling inside me. When I picked up the cover of the record to look at the 
owner of that voice, a strong personality bathed in light looked back at me. 
A tanpura in her hand, head covered, dressed in a Banarasi sari, the twinkle 
in her experienced eyes matched that of her diamond nose stud. I ran my 
fingers over the name written in English ... so this was Begum Akhtar! 
Mother used to talk of her so often ... 

From there onwards I learnt so much more. My ustad, Rahat Ali Khan, 
would tell us stories about her. He would acquaint us with the finer points 
of her singing. I was a mere student then. Ten years later when I reached the 
doorstep of the Bhatkhande Music University, I had goosebumps to just 
think that Begum Akhtar must have come here to teach at some time. 


I would imagine the past scenarios every time I peeped into the thumri 
classroom. Stepping into the Lucknow radio studio, one could hear the 
winds whisper, ‘Listen to us tell you the stories ... we witnessed Akhtari’s 
journey of becoming Begum Akhtar.’ 

The long list of people in Lucknow who were witness to her life, her 
everyday living, is fast dwindling. Whatever I have heard of her and come 
to know from the elders is that an artiste is not one by merely his or her own 
voice, but by disposition, by the largeness of their heart. That is when they 
are true artistes. Begum Akhtar was a lively, romantic, and free-spirited 
woman. Every pore of her being was dedicated to her art. 

I consider Begum Akhtar a complete artiste who was true to her roots. 
She was trained in the classical form of thumri and dadra, but she took the 
ghazal to the pinnacle of its glory. Great poets became unforgettable in her 
voice. She was a wonderful amalgamation of the Purab and Patiala forms. 
While she took the ghazal to amazing heights, she also infused life into 
Purabi, kajri, jhoola, hori, and folk songs. 


Malini Awasthi is a well-known folk and semi-classical singer. She has 
established Son Chiraiya, a trust that works to promote folk art and folk 
music. She writes periodically on art and music. 


Kaifi Azmi and Akhtar1 


HIMANSHU VAJPEYI 


d 


n a broadcast on Doordarshan, Kaifi Azmi was once asked: ‘You have 

been known for writing nazm (poetry) and you have written very few 
ghazals (odes), but you have started writing ghazals these days. Why is 
that?’ Kaifi Azmi replied, ‘The reason is the same as the one that Ghalib 
wanted to learn painting/sculpture for: 


Seekhe hain mah-rukhon ke liye ham musavvari 
Tagreeb kuchh toh bahr-e-mulaaqaat chaahiye 


I write ghazals so that I can be close to ghazal which for me is 
Begum Akhtar.’ 

A week before her death in October 1974, she recorded her last ghazal 
for Akashwan1: 


Suna karo meri jaan inse unse afsaane 
Sab ajnabi hain yahaan kaun kisko pehchaane 


Listen to everyone’s stories my love 
Everyone is a stranger here, nobody knows anyone 


This was written by Kaifi Azmi who had started writing ghazals once again 
impressed by Begum Akhtar’s singing. 


Mushtari’s Tazia 


YATINDRA MISHRA AND MIRZA SHAHAB SHAH 


d 


n the night of the ninth day of Muharram every year, the ceremonial 
(azia procession is a cultural phenomenon. It is known as ‘Mushtari’s 
Tazia’ because Akhtari Bai’s mother Mushtaribai had started the tradition 
on this very day. While she was alive, this procession would start at the 
Waqf Mehdi Hassan Khan Masjid, also known as the Khajoor Wali Masjid 
in Gudri Bazaar, wind its way through Chowk, and make its way to her 
house, the Hamdani Kothi. 

Nowadays, the tazia starts at Mirza Shifaat’s house at Rath Haveli and 
winds its way to Imambada Jawahar Ali Khan back in Rath Haveli, passing 
through the Gudri Bazar crossing, Chowk, Reedganj, going on to the eye 
hospital past Mushtaribai’s house and Khawaspura. After Mushtaribai’s 
death, her daughter Akhtari Bai Faizabadi (Begum Akhtar) would oversee 
the tazia. But once she left Faizabad, Mirza Shifaat Hussain took on the 
responsibility voluntarily. And since then the procession starts from his 
house. 

According to the old-timers in Faizabad it is believed that Akhtari Bai 
Faizabadi (Begum Akhtar) dressed in mourning black, recited nauhas 
(dirges) en route, in her inimitable style and soul-stirring voice. The lyrics 
were: 


Aabaad hui karbala ujda madeena 
Ya shae madeena! Ya shae madeena! 


(Karbala became enriched and Medina was left destitute. [Which means 
that Hazrat Imam Hussein went to Karbala and was martyred. This is how 


he enriched Karbala.] Hail the emperor of Medina! You enriched Karbala!) 

On this day, she would apparently make eight rotis from a kilogram of 
aata and give them away. Mushtari’s Tazia, which Akhtari kept alive, lives 
on even today thanks to the efforts of the people of Faizabad. 


Yatindra Mishra and Dr Mirza Shahab Shah, ‘Mushtari ka Tazia’, 
Moharram ka Soz: 4, Document 105, Shaharnama — Faizabad, editor, 
Yatindra Mishra (New Delhi: Vani Prakashan, 2017), pp. 350-51. 


“You Have to Sing for That Pain’ 


SHRUTI SADOLIKAR 


d 


remember what she said to me. She asked me, ‘Have you ever given your 

heart to someone?’ I said, ‘No.’ She replied, ‘Never mind. Do that. Give 
your heart away. It is after all just heart. The more you give it away, the 
more heartbreaks you will suffer. Every time that you give away your heart, 
it will break. And there will be pain with every heartbreak ... and every 
rush of pain will imbibe your voice with pain ... it is that pain which is 
important. That pain will be the evocation of your voice and that evocation 
will give life to your voice.’ I remember this even today. She said, ‘Whom 
do you want to sing for? You have to sing for that pain.’ These were 
amazing words from Begum Akhtar. She gave me meaning. She gave me 
words to live by. One does not sing to make someone happy. One has to 
sing for the pain. 

A voice that does not reflect pain is useless. I learnt this from her when I 
did not understand its meaning. This is an important learning for classical 
singers. It is important to have that pain inside you. When that pain is a part 
of you, you can sing what ever you want and it will be effective. It is with 
pain that music is enriched. 


Shruti Sadolikar is at present the vice chancellor of the Bhatkhande Music 
University, Lucknow. This essay is based on an interview with 
Yatindra Mishra. 


‘I Am Blessed to Have Been Born in This 
Land’ 


PRAN NEVILE 


i) 


vividly remember how as a young boy I was simply mesmerized by 

Akhtari Bai Faizabadi or Begum Akhtar’s voice singing ‘Deewana 
banaana hai toh deewana bana de’. A famous gramophone singer, she was 
also a leading theatre artiste and one of the first singer-actors of Indian 
cinema. She acted in a number of films during the 1930s and all of them 
were marked by her brilliant singing. I saw her in the leading role in the 
film Roti (1942) which carried her five ghazals including ‘Rehne laga hai 
dil mein andhera tere bagair’. After a gap of several years, she appeared in 
Satyajit Ray’s Jalsaghar where she played the role of a classical singer. By 
mid-1940s, she reached the zenith of her fame and came to be 
acknowledged as the ghazal queen or “Mallika-e-Ghazal’ of India. She 
immortalized her definitive style of singing ghazal. She was the only artiste 
to have the unique mastery of singing contemporary and classical poets 
with equal ease. Trained under great ustads, she was not only an 
outstanding exponent of ghazal but equally proficient in thumri and dadra. 
Her timeless melodies ‘Chha rahi kaali ghata jiya mora lehraaye hai’ 
continues to haunt millions of music lovers even today. Deeply interested in 
Urdu poetry, she encouraged upcoming young poets and patronized them by 
singing their verses. 

Addressing the listeners in one of her radio broadcasts, she spoke about 
her ghazal gayaki. She said: 


Main khushnaseeb hoon ke maine aise mulk mein janam liya 
jahaan ki fizaayein sangeet se muattar hain, jahaan ke log fan 
aur fankaar se mohabbat karte hain. Mujhe bhi ek fankaar ki 
haisiyat se aapka bahut pyaar mila hai. Aap ke pyaar ka shukriya 
hamesha maine apni gaayaki se adaa kiya hai. 

Log kehte hain ke aaj ke modern zamaane mein classical music 
aahista aahista khatam ho rahi hai iss mein awam ki koi dilchaspi 
nahin hai. Magar aisa kehne wale yeh bhool jaate hain ke ghazal 
aur uski gaayaki bhi classical mausigi ka ek ang hai. Isse aaj bhi 
wohi mahuliyat haasil hai jo pehle thhi. Ghazal agar sahi dhang 
se pesh ki jaaye toh iska jaadu sar chadh kar bolta hai. Modern 
zamaane ne jahaan har chiz ko kuchh nayapan diya hai wahaan 
mausigi ne bhi naye kadron ki kadar ki hai. Main nayapan ki 
mukhalif nahin lekin ye nayaapan tabhi tak munaasib hai jahaan 
tak aaj ke fankaar nayepan ke chakkar mein tehzeeb ka daaman 
na chhodein. Ghazalein pehle bhi gaayi jaati thhi aaj bhi gaayi 
jaati hain. Magar asal mein ghazal wohi kehlaane ki mustkil hai 
jisme ghazal ka revayati andaaz maujud ho. 


I am fortunate to have been born in a country where the air is 
suffused with music, where people love and appreciate art and 
artistes. As an artiste I have received immense love from you all. 
I have thanked you for this love through my music. People say 
that in these modern times classical music is slowly dying out and 
that the common man is not interested in classical music but those 
who say this forget that the ghazal is also a part of the classical 
music oeuvre. It is as important and popular today as it was 
earlier. If the ghazal is presented well, if it is presented correctly 
then the magic it weaves is incomparable. Where the modern 
world has brought in a newness to everything music too has kept 
in mind the interests of its new enthusiasts. I am not against the 
new order of things but only so far as that the young artistes don’t 
forget respect and discipline in their quest for newness. Ghazals 


were sung earlier. They are sung today also. But only that which 
follows the traditions of ghazal is worthy to be called a ghazal. 


I had the privilege of meeting Begum Sahiba for the first time in 1958, 
courtesy Naina Devi, herself a renowned artiste, at a private mehfil at her 
house in Delhi. I recorded the programme comprising thumris and ghazals. 
After carefully preserving it for more than fifty years, I converted it into a 
CD and had it released by Begum Akhtar’s foremost disciple Shanti 
Hiranand on the occasion of her guru’s centenary celebration in 2014. 

I had many occasions to meet Begum Sahiba at her public concerts as 
well as at private mehfils in Delhi. Besides, I also have very fond memories 
of us spending a few evenings smoking and drinking together at my house 
in Moscow during her cultural exchange visit in 1972. While talking about 
the ill effect of smoking on one’s voice, she clarified that it affects those 
who sing from their throat, not those who sing from their heart and soul. It 
was then that I discovered Begum Sahiba as a magnetic personality full of 
charm, humility, and compassion. Her mission in life was to regale her 
audiences with her soulful, inspiring music. After my interaction with her I 
felt that Begum Sahiba not only enjoyed male company, but was also more 
articulate about women’s right to assert themselves in a man’s world. I 
recall how she ridiculed the couplets ‘Mard harjaai hai har gul pe nisaar 
dil magar deti aurat ek baar’. She dismissed this couplet as an egotistic 
expression by misguided male chauvinists. 


‘Raise the Curtain!’ 


SATISH CHOPRA 


d 


he mere name of Begum Akhtar brings to mind the many memories 
Taa I have of her, and I treasure those. One of them dates back to 
December 1964. In those days there was only one place for all activities 
related to music and theatre [in Delhi] and that was Sapru House. All the 
other places, near Mandi house, for example, Kamani Auditorium, Sriram 
Centre, and FICCI, came up much later. There was a programme by Begum 
Akhtar in the Sapru House hall that seated four hundred people and it was 
packed like sardines. All the listeners were her fans. Most of them had 
come walking barring about five to seven odd people who came by car. But 
all of them loved ‘Ammi’ and her music. The programme began at around 9 
p.m. and every thumri, ghazal, and dadra lasted more than half an hour. I 
have never seen such devotion in my life. Every time the demand for ‘Ae 
mohabbat tere anjaam pe rona aaya’ came up, which was at regular 
intervals, the master of ceremonies, Raees Mirza, would put it off by 
saying, ‘In the end.’ 

Finally, late in the night she sang her famous ghazal ‘Ae mohabbat tere 
... and it lasted half an hour. The curtain came down at about 1.30 a.m. But 
the two hundred people still in the hall were not ready to leave. This was 
despite the fact that half the lights in the auditorium had been switched off 
and it was a cold winter night. No one knew what these fans were waiting 
for. Some voices could be heard intermittently from the backstage. I went 
up to the corner of the stage to find out what was happening. It transpired 
that Ammi was asking Raees Mirza for her Capstan cigarettes. The packet 
of cigarettes arrived in ten minutes. After taking in a few drags of her 
cigarette, Ammi said, ‘Raise the curtain.’ No sooner did the curtain go up 


than the hall resounded with applause and after a while there was pin-drop 
silence. With a slight beat of the tabla and the stringing of the tanpura, 
Ammi surprised everybody when she started to sing, ‘O bedardi sapne mein 
aaja kuchh toh bipattiyaan kam hoi jaaye ...’ 


Corinthian Theatre and the ‘Queen of Ragas 
Akhtari Faizabadi’ 


YATINDRA MISHRA 


i) 


arsi Theatre had its golden era during the first half of the twentieth 
Pentu. Popular and well-known women singers would often get an 
invitation to show their acting and singing skills in their plays. Most of the 
actresses had received some training in music and could sing well. Jamshed 
ji Faam ji Madaan, the doyen of Indian theatre, had also been working in 
the Elphinstone Natak Mandala from the age of eleven and worked as an 
assistant for a monthly salary of four rupees. Much later Jamshed ji, with 
his love for theatre, started the production of Narayan Prasada Betaab’s 
famous plays Raja Harishchandra and Bilv Mangal. After the 
overwhelming success of these plays, he bought the Corinthian Hall which 
had a long tradition of hosting Parsi plays. 

The records made by the gramophone companies in those days would 
also have recordings of the artistes who were working in the Corinthian 
Theatre. There were many performers from this company who were part of 
the early recordings. Begum Akhtar worked in Narayan Prasad Betaab’s 
play Hamari Bhool, written in 1937. It is interesting to note that Begum is 
mentioned as ‘Queen of Ragas Akhtari Faizabadi’ in the advertisements. 
The names of all the co-artistes from the play were also mentioned in the 
advertisement. Apart from Akhtari Faizabadi, there was Mukhtar Begum, 
Miss Asha, Miss Phoolkumari, Miss Ramdulari, Miss Tara, and Miss Zohra. 

Begum Akhtar, who was known by the name of Akhtari Faizabadi then, 
was very popular for her stage presence and off the stage too. This was also 


the golden times of Jahanara Kajjan, Master Nissar, Mehzabin, Sharifa Bai, 
and Jaddanbai. 


This has been written based on the descriptions taken from The Oxford 
Companion to Indian Theatre, editor, Ananda Lal (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2004); V.J. Sai, Drama Queens Who Created History on 
Stage (New Delhi: Roli Books, 2017). The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
help with gratitude. 


The Story of the Life-Size Mirror 


YATINDRA MISHRA 


d 


he king of the Bauri principality in Uttar Pradesh, Raja Rajendra Baksh 

Singh, was a connoisseur of music and an ardent fan of Begum Akhtar. 
Then known as Akhtari Bai, she would visit various principalities and the 
rich in different cities to hold music Soirées. The ex-king of the Paraspur 
principality, the son-in-law of the king of Bauri, once told me that one day 
Raja Rajendra Baksh arrived at Akhtari Bai’s house and wished to hear a 
thumri. Akhtari Bai respected him a lot, and so she fulfilled his wish and 
sang with all her heart. On his way out, the king passed through the well- 
decorated hall where Akhtari Bai would hold her music programmes and 
his glance fell on a life-size mirror. The king took a fancy to that beautiful 
piece of Victorian furniture and congratulated Akhtari Bai on her fine taste 
that had lead to such beauty in her house. 

In response, Akhtari Bai Faizabadi requested the king of Bauri, ‘Your 
Highness, I feel like singing a dadra for you. Come, let us sit in the next 
room and you can listen to the dadra peacefully.’ Saying this she left to 
instruct her cook on what should be served for the king. Then she sang a 
dadra, and after hosting him graciously she went to drop him to his car. 
Raja Raghunath Singh told me that when Raja Rajendra Baksh reached his 
car, he found the life-size mirror loaded on to it. Akhtari Bai had gifted him 
the mirror that he had admired a mere half an hour back. 


This is a verbatim account of the incident as narrated by the late king 
Raghunath Singh. He was the son-in-law of King Rajendra Baksh Singh. 


Imtiaz Qureshi’s Banquet 


YATINDRA MISHRA 


3 


his reminiscence is merely an effort to show how Begum Akhtar made 
Ia that every small thing in her life was harmonious and melodious. 
Her large-heartedness and melody in music were not limited to just her 
music programmes, but were reflected in every aspect of her life and 
especially her hospitality. The incident that I am writing about is the one 
that the famous chef Imtiaz Qureshi spoke about in his recent interview 
with The Hindu. 

This dates back to when Begum Akhtar was respected as a senior and 
well-known artiste in Lucknow and people were hosted royally at her home. 
In such a scenario, Begum Akhtar once reached Krishna Hotel hassled and 
worried during Muharram. The chef from that hotel used to often come to 
her house to cater for big parties and gatherings. There was going to be an 
event at her house that day. But there was a problem: her regular cook had 
not been able to come that day. This was enough to send Begum into a tizzy 
since she used to take care of the smallest of details herself during any 
event that she hosted. She believed that people who came to the house 
should be looked after well. 

Everybody in the hotel, from the manager to the smallest worker, was 
upset at her favourite cook not being available. They were all trying to find 
a solution to her problem. She had also come to the hotel in search of the 
young cook who was the head chef’s best student. She wanted to ascertain 
for herself that he was as well trained as she had been told. 

She was impressed by the new cook, Imtiaz Qureshi. Young Imtiaz 
assured her that he would leave no stone unturned to ensure that the meal 
would not lack in anything. Imtiaz Qureshi served amazing dishes that night 


and Begum Akhtar was relieved to see the success of the dinner. She 
blessed him and wished him unparalleled success in life. He went on to 
cook many meals for Begum Akhtar’s parties and was very popular in her 
circle. Her blessings bore fruit and he was later awarded the Padma Shri in 
the field of cooking by the Government of India. He was the first chef to 
receive the Padma Shri. 

What this little incident shows us is that Begum Akhtar’s nature was such 
that she would make such an effort for even a simple soiree at her house, as 
if she wanted to make even the most ordinary guest feel royal. It is 
interesting that her banquets were not only laid out for the Nawab of 
Rampur, Raza Ali Khan, but with as much care and affection for ordinary 
visitors and guests as well. 


Based on Murtaza Ali Khan’s interview of Imtiaz Qureshi published in The 
Hindu on 27 June 2018. The writer is grateful to The Hindu and Imtiaz 
Qureshi. 


‘Ammi Was Very Civil’ 


SHANTI HIRANAND 


d 


mmi was very civil. She was dignified. She did not have the roughness 
Å inat many singers had. She respected people and was herself 
constantly looking for respect. I always felt as if she had no peace. She 
lived every moment in search for peace, tranquillity and harmony. She 
renounced everything and got married because she was looking for 
respectability and acceptance. She did not care if anyone liked her or not, 
but she wanted to be respected. She looked for betterment, was full of 
elegance, and sought courtesy. 

When Abbu (Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi) would bicker with her, she would 
listen sweetly and laugh it off. He had made her the Begum, given her the 
respectability of a wife, and she had sacrificed everything for him. They 
were genteel with each other and in love. But she would sometimes get very 
angry, especially when Abbu would tease her and say, ‘By God’s grace, you 
are very beautiful, all your features are attractive, but you nose is like a 
small ball.’ This would make her inordinately angry. And if asked to cook 
bitter gourd, she would lose her mind. I don’t know why, but she hated 
bitter gourd. 

But the only thing I would like to underline is that she was restless for 
respectability. Courtesy, respect, a sense of belonging made her ignore 
everybody and transform herself into the amazing Begum Akhtar for the 
world. 


This is an excerpt of a recorded conversation between Shanti Hiranand and 
Yatindra Mishra. 


‘Don’t Embellish the Songs’ 


KAUMUDI MUNSHI 


d 


hen I went to meet Siddheshwari Devi after Begum Akhtar’s demise, 

I found her grief-stricken. She was crying inconsolably lamenting, 
‘Akhtar is gone and gone with her is the ghazal, the thumri, singing, and the 
whole world of ghazal.’ Siddheshwari Devi used to address Begum Akhtar 
as only ‘Akhtar’. She said to me, ‘She was an amazing woman. What talent 
and what a voice! I had no idea Akhtar would go so soon. Who will now 
sing the ghazal as she did and whom will the new people learn from?’ 

I was astounded to see the respect she had for Begum Akhtar. They were 
contemporaries and there were many stories of their clashes and jealousies. 
I used to also meet Begum Akhtar, who had unknowingly taught me a lot 
and given me even more. She was very fond of Siddheshwari Devi and 
Kesarbai Kerkar. She had genuine affection and respect for Badi Moti Bai. 
Whenever she came to Mumbai and stayed at the Sea Green Hotel, I would 
land up to meet her. I have seen her practice thumri, dadra, and ghazal in 
that very hotel innumerable times before leaving for her concert. I was 
present at every concert of hers and have seen her art in its best form. 
Begum Akhtar used to sing unreservedly. From her I learnt ‘Nihure nihure 
buharen o goriya nihure’ and ‘Ee sundar saari mori naihar ma ma’eel 
bhayi’. All that she taught me about singing, I haven’t forgotten to this day: 
‘Child, there should be a recounting in your singing. You are singing a 
poem, some words, literature, you should recount it, tell it. Your singing 
should tell the story. There should not be too many twirls and meandering; 
do not digress; that makes the literature complicated. Sing well, sing 
unreservedly; express yourself in such a way that the lyrics and the music 


are both clear. You don’t want just the words and neither do you want just 
music.’ 

But the most beautiful thing that she taught me was that one should 
respect all artistes. Your singing has no worth if you don’t have respect for 
all in your heart. Many a times while talking to me about the intricacies of 
music she would tell me to listen to the great ustads and respect them. 
When you respect all, the big and the small, that respects works for you too. 

From all my acquaintance with Begum Akhtar and my understanding of 
her, whatever little there is, I can say that she was as amazing a human 
being as she was a singer. She always accorded respect to her students and 
all new artistes, whether it was while having them sing with her, or playing 
the tanpura sitting behind her, or meeting the doyens. Another interesting 
anecdote is when I met her at her house in Lucknow for the first time. She 
was about to leave for Calcutta by air. She had barely half an hour when she 
decided to meet me and asked me about my music training. During the 
meeting with me, she called the airline from her sitting room and said, ‘This 
is Begum Akhtar speaking. I would like to request you to please delay the 
flight by twenty minutes. I am reaching.’ This was the incredible amount of 
respect that she enjoyed and the confidence she had that she could delay a 
flight by twenty minutes. 


This is a part of an interview given to Yatindra Mishra, which was possible 
through the efforts of film music anthropologist Kushal Gopalka in 
Mumbai. Gratitude to Kaumudi Munshi and Kushal Gopalka. 


There Can Never Again Be an Artiste of 
Such Royal Temperament 


NARHARI PATEL 


i) 


egum Akhtar was a regular visitor to Indore during the ’60s and ’70s. I 
Bein vividly recall her concerts organized by Abhinav Kala Samaj and 
Yashwant Club. She loved the exhilaration of Indore. Moreover, she was 
extremely close to the then famous Labour Commissioner Rasikraj and 
music lover Ramu bhaiya Datte. This was a relationship between an 
extraordinary artiste and a music lover beyond imagination. There existed a 
great bond and friendship between Ramu bhaiya Datte, Kumar Gandharva, 
Vasantrao Deshpande, and P.L. Deshpande. It is said that when Ramu 
bhaiya was first captivated by the voice of Akhtar1 Bai Faizabadi, he had 
taken off to Calcutta to hear her sing live. Akhtari was sent the request that 
they wanted to hear her the next day. She was a star at the time. A fee of 
five thousand rupees was quoted and it was found acceptable. The next day 
Akhtari Bai reached the guest house where Ramu bhaiya was staying at the 
appointed hour. The instruments were tuned in and the soiree was all set to 
begin. In front of her sat Ramu bhatya and about three to four of his friends. 
Akhtari Bai was taken aback. She asked where the audience was. Ramu 
bhaiya told her to begin the programme and that it was going to be just 
them. Just as she sang the first few notes, Ramu bhaiya asked her to stop 
and handed her an envelope with five thousand rupees. Akhtari Bai asked if 
she had made some mistake or was at fault in some way, but he replied, 
‘No, this is all I came for, to hear just this, from Indore to Calcutta.’ This 
was the level of craze for Begum Akhtar. 


In time, Ramu bhaiya and Begum Akhtar became good friends and she 
came to Indore many times at his invitation and performed there. Once 
when Begum Akhtar reached Indore, Ramu bhaiya was not there to receive 
her at the station and only the driver was there. She felt something was 
amiss. When she insisted on knowing why it was so, the driver informed 
her that Ramu bhaiya had suffered a fracture and was in the hospital. She 
asked the driver to take her straight to the hospital and not the hotel. She 
reached the ward, enquired about Ramu bhatya’s health, and instructed the 
driver to call the accompanists with the instruments, saying they would hold 
the soiree in the hospital that day. This episode shows us the emotional, 
humane, and simple side of a popular artiste. 

It must have been in the winter of 1969 when I was returning with my 
wife and daughter from anchoring Begum Akhtar’s show in Indore and was 
on my way home on my Vespa scooter. Home was in Rajendra Nagar, about 
8—10 kilometres from Indore. A truck rammed into our scooter from the 
back and we were thrown off in front of a Devi temple. None of us 
sustained even a scratch. The next day I recounted the happenings to the 
official at Abhinav Kala Samaj. He must have spoken to Begum Akhtar 
about three days later on the phone and told her of my escapade. Two days 
later she called me in my office and spoke to me enquiring after the 
accident. Is it possible to even think of any mainstream artiste doing such a 
thing today as enquiring after a mere anchor? 

Begum Akhtar was of a strongly royal disposition. During her sojourn in 
Indore she would stay in the most expensive hotel of those times — Hotel 
Lantern. Once, my friend, writer Suresh Gawde, went to clear the bills 
there. The room tariff for three days would have been around three hundred 
to three hundred and fifty rupees. But the bill he got was for fifteen hundred 
rupees. On enquiring he was told that the room rent was only three hundred 
rupees and the rest of the money, that is twelve hundred rupees, was the bill 
for the five hundred and fifty-five cigarettes. Begum Akhtar practically 
snatched the bill from Mr Gawde and said to the receptionist, ‘Why will he 
pay the cigarette bill? They are aficionados of our art; they invite us and get 
us a good audience and give us respect. What more can we ask for?’ 


I would like to say a few things about her music also. I have had the 
honour and opportunity to listen to a lot of well-known singers, but I have 
never come across anyone as informal and open as Begum Akhtar. She 
would get on the stage, do a minimal check on the mic, and start singing, 
and mesmerize the audience. She was endowed with talent. Looking at her 
expressions while she sang was to see the meaning of the ghazal on her 
face. She would adorn her songs with good humour and courtesy. Credit for 
the glory and respect that the ghazal enjoys in our part of the world 
undoubtedly goes to Begum Akhtar. Whenever I spoke to her in the green 
room, she would mention Ustad Barkat Ali Khan, Kundanlal Sehgal, and 
Talat Mahmood with affection and respect. She never hogged the credit for 
the popularity of the ghazal. She had a deep understanding of poetry. And 
by God’s grace, she had an inherent talent for music. The ghazal is sung 
even today, but the glory died with Begum Akhtar. 


Narhari Patel’ son, Shri Sanjay Narhari Patel, has facilitated this piece. 
We are grateful to him. 


The Plot of the Movie Roti 


é 


he twentieth-century world is proud of its civilization or, better said, its 

progress. This is the century that saw the invention of the radio, 
electricity, airplanes, engine, etc., leading to the earth, air, and water being 
enslaved. Not to mention the items of luxury that creative and magical 
minds have produced! Of course we are so proud of all this, vainly so, 
patting ourselves on the back for being born in these times. 

But have we ever stopped to think if these things have genuinely made us 
happier? Have they really benefitted the world? Along with progress, have 
we imbibed values of compassion, justice, love, empathy, charity, and 
humanity? Are we really enjoying life in its true sense? 

The world is so developed today that ninety-nine persons out of hundred 
do not manage a full meal. 

The movie Roti dramatically presents this painful truth. It tells us how we 
lose the true wealth of life while we chase material wealth. Our life is today 
so artificial that we can’t tell the artificial happiness from the real one. 

The movie’s story moves ahead taking along two parallel worlds: one is a 
world that is being ground in the golden millstone and the other is the world 
of Balam and Kinari. Their world is one of simple people living in the lap 
of Mother Nature, eating what she provides them. When spring brings with 
it cool winds and the harvest dances in the wind, so do these people. They 
find their life partners and spend happy lives, faithful to each other. There is 
no rich and poor amongst them. Everyone is equal. Those who can’t work 
for some reason are looked after and not left to die. 

Their music is filled with true joy and has no need of accompanying 
instruments like the harmonium or the tabla. Their dance is way better than 
any ballroom dance. Its simplicity and honesty beats dancers in the 
ballroom trying to find happiness. 


Seth Lakshmidas, a mammon, landed up one day in this undeveloped 
happy world. He believed that he could buy the ultimate happiness with his 
bricks of gold. Lakshmidas had amassed his gold ruthlessly. He had 
murdered in cold blood those who had reposed their trust in him and had 
helped him in bad times. He did not distinguish between friend or foe, and 
got rid of one and all in his bid to amass gold. He also wanted to accrue the 
love of his dead partner’s daughter, Darling — but when could wealth ever 
buy love? 

Darling falls in love with Balam and Kinari’s simple and loving world. In 
the world of these uncivilized people there was joy, freedom, and simplicity. 
She decided to stay on there for the rest of her life. Moreover, recognizing 
the polarity in the lives of Balam and Lakshmidas, she began to hate 
Lakshmidas. 

Lakshmidas now had no hope of winning Darling’s affections. 

The story enters the stormy seas when Balam and Kinari, residents of the 
land of joy and contentment, come to the big city where money is 
everything. Nothing is possible without wealth. How are Balam and Kinari 
to know of this avarice? They spend nights on an empty stomach when 
there are stores full of grain there. There are thousands like them in the city, 
dying of hunger, because they needed wealth to get food; but wealth was 
with Lakshmidas. That big city, full of villas and big buildings, land of 
plenty, was a desert for the poor. 

Lakshmidas wanted to make another Everest, but with bricks of gold. He 
was convinced that he could stand on the peak of his gold Everest and touch 
heaven. 

But when he realizes that he cannot buy a piece of roti (bread) for all the 
gold in the world, then ... 

That has to be watched on the screen. 


This is the storyline of the movie Roti, reproduced from the song booklet of 
the film. Akhtari Bai Faizabadi played the role of Darling in this movie. 


She Did Not Let Arrogance Taint Her 


IN CONVERSATION WITH SHANTI HIRANAND 


d 


Yatindra Mishra: You have written a book on Begum Akhtar — Begum 
Akhtar: The Story of My Ammi, and you were her student for about two 
decades. Do you think Begum Akhtar would have been secretive with you? 
Or maybe one can say that you deliberately did not write about certain 
incidents? 


Shanti Hiranand: Yes, certainly. For me the truth was what she told me. If 
she was secretive, she must have had her reasons. She told me what she 
wanted to and shared her life stories with me with honesty. 

What she didn’t tell me, and if I found out about it later, was something 
that did not concern her music or life in any major way. And so I was not 
interested in pursuing any rumours and stories. When Begum Akhtar was 
there with me, I was only interested in knowing what she shared with me 
and not hearsay. 


YM: An interesting thing that you mention in your book is that Ishtiaq 
Ahmed Abbasi was not very interested in music. Only when he went off to 
the court did the music begin ... then the practice would commence. 


SH: Yes. When Mr Abbasi would leave for the courts, we would begin our 
music sessions. I must mention that Ammi!” would not let us play the 
harmonium during practice and would play it herself, and I would sit with 
the tanpura. Sometimes the practice would go on for four hours at a stretch 
and when she didn’t feel up to it she would say, ‘Bittan,”? I don’t feel like it 
today. Skip the practice today. Enjoy ...’ 


What you say about Mr Abbasi not being fond of music is not true. He 
liked music, but he was an old-fashioned man. He was a barrister and did 
not want his reputation in Lucknow to be tarnished in any way. He had 
extracted a promise from Ammi that she wouldn’t sing in Lucknow except 
on the radio. Only once, during the war with China, did she sing for some 
forum. I still remember that in that gathering there were only women, and 
no man from Lucknow was in there. The only men there were the 
accompanists. I still remember one ghazal that she sang: ‘Watan par jeena 
watan par mar jaana ...’ (To live for the country and to die for the country). 
As far as I know she never sang in Lucknow after she got married. 


YM: What was the pattern of practice when you learnt from her? How 
many hours did she give to teaching? What was the teaching like? 


SH: In the beginning, she would pull out the harmonium at any time, any 
place, and get me to sing the solfas. She was from Purab and her style was 
of Patiala, which is a part of my repertoire now with her teaching. She was 
from Faizabad, so the characteristics of Faizabad were also present in her 
singing. On the one hand, she was adept at the playful use of high and low 
notes from the Punjabi tradition (khatke murkiyan), and on the other hand, 
she would sing the thumri in true local form in which you could sometimes 
see the influence of the folk songs of Banaras. I think Ammi incorporated 
the Purab style of singing along with the styles of Punjab and Awadh and 
that can be seen in her disciples as well. 

She began teaching me with raga Tilang. She taught me a bit of Tilang 
and then alongside she began the Gunkali khayal. This was her way. She 
would start many things together. When she was in the mood, we would 
sing till three or four in the afternoon. Otherwise she would say, ‘Bittan, not 
today. Come tomorrow.’ Then there was no practice at all. And I did not 
have any idea what music was. I did not know how it functioned. I was a 
virgin in music and Ammi taught me with love. I don’t even know how 
much and what all I learnt in her company, staying with her. I travelled with 


her all over the country. She would command that we had to go to a 
particular city the next day and I would gather my things and leave home. 


YM: You mentioned (raga) Gunkali. How is that practised? 


SH: The first thing I learnt from her was the thumri ‘Na ja balam pardes’ in 
raga Tilang. She was teaching me the palat (adornment) in Tilang and the 
khayal in Gunkali (a mid-morning raga) in singing ‘Aananda Aaj Morey 
Mann Bhaayo’. She would instruct and then give you plenty of leeway to 
sing as you chose: ‘Sing as you like; if you wish to follow me (Begum 
Akhtar), then do that.’ 

I would not understand anything — what to do, where to go! I would feel 
as if the doors were closed from all the sides. I would wonder why I had not 
learnt all this before I met her. And because I had not learnt earlier, I 
understand the importance and nuances of her singing now after having 
learnt while singing along with her. And what lovely things we learnt in her 
guidance! I thought of this after she was gone ... One has the voice, but 
how to make it striking? I remember that when Ammi would end a raga 
with something in mind, she would at the very next instance begin 
something new with that very thought. And another extraordinary thing 
about her was that she could make a thumri in any raga that she chose. For 
example, if she wanted to do it in Kaushik Dhwani, she would; if it was 
Hemant she wanted, then she would sing the thumri in Raga Hemant. In 
fact, I remember that if she took a special liking to the lyrics of any thumri, 
she would sing it in Khamaj, in Bhairavi, in Kalyan, in Pilu, and God 
knows which other ragas. This is how she was. If Begum Akhtar liked 
something, then that concerto would be sung in all possible ragas. 


YM: What else did she teach you apart from thumri and khayal? 


SH: I actually wonder why Ammi did not teach us much else other than 
thumri and khayal. As far as I remember, she taught us a lot of kajri and 
some thumri and dadra. Yes, she would take a very keen interest in teaching 
us the ghazal, and we too were interested because we always thought that 


we should hone our voices if we have to sit behind Ammi and sing. She did 
not teach us chaiti, wedding songs, sehra, and such songs. Whenever I 
mentioned it, she would start to teach kajri or thumri. Hori, which is in the 
same league as the thumri, I learnt from her. 


YM: You mentioned travelling with her. Which are the towns/cities whose 
memories you cherish? 


SH: How many stories shall I tell you? (laughing) ... It is a magic box of 
memories ... you can keep peeling the layers, but it won’t end. I have been 
to so many places with her that even if I tried I couldn’t recall them all 
today. But yes, the cities whose memories have stayed on are Amritsar, 
Jalandhar, Srinagar, Jammu, Bombay, Calcutta, and Patna. From Bhopal 
and Indore in Madhya Pradesh, she took me to Dharwad and Hooghly in 
Karnataka. Those days there was a new radio station being set up every day 
and there were invitations from everywhere to come and perform. I went 
with her to all the places. She was such a woman that even if you weren’t 
part of music, learning, stage, or radio, it was difficult to not fall under her 
spell. I followed her like a lamb. I did not dare utter a word. What Ammi 
said, I did. I went wherever she took me, no matter how small the town. For 
me, it was a pilgrimage. 


YM: Begum Akhtar was the first female ustad — ‘ustani’ — to teach after 
ganda-bandhan ... 


SH: As far as I remember she did my ganda-bandh in 1957 or "58. The 
famous singer Neelambai had come from Mumbai and had commented that 
Ammi was teaching without ganda-bandh. Ammi must have felt that it is 
essential. That is when it happened, and the thread was tied on me by her 
tabla accompanist, Munne Khan Sahib. I was given gud and chana (jaggery 
and roasted gram) and was told that now I was Begum Akhtar’s disciple. 
Today I understand the importance of these things and I feel proud that I 
had the honour of being Begum Akhtar’s disciple. Even today I feel that 
being her disciple was a bigger deal for me than being a singer. 


YM: As far as I know, Anjali Banerjee also had her ganda-bandh along with 
you? 


SH: You are absolutely right. Not only Anjali, Deepti also. Anjali was a 
very good singer and I don’t know why she gave up singing a long time 
ago. When Ammi would make her sing I would be jealous of how well she 
sang (laughs). Later, I started practising by myself and slowly my voice 
took the shape that Ammi wanted. It was only much later that I realized that 
Ammi used to work really hard for me to sing better. 


YM: How many years were you her student? What I want to know is how 
many years did you spend with her? 


SH: Almost twenty-two years. From 1952 to 1974. I got married in 1962, 
but even after that I was in constant touch with Ammi. Going to Lucknow, 
meeting her, and learning from her was still a regular part of my life. 


YM: Is there any story or anecdote about her friendship with Jigar 
Moradabadi, any reminiscence that you would like to share? 


SH: She was very fond of Jigar Moradabadi. She really liked Jigar and 
found his poetry beautiful. She used to in fact romanticize him. She never 
told me anything, but I heard that once Jigar Sahib was at a mushaira and 
Begum Akhtar reached there. She sent a message for him, ‘I want to meet 
you.” Jigar Sahib sent back a note that read, ‘Sure, we can meet, but if you 
see my face you might refuse to meet me.’ Begum Akhtar did not reply to 
this but established a friendship with him. He went to meet Begum Akhtar 
with his wife every time he came to Lucknow. 
Once Jigar Sahib wrote a ghazal: 


Kiska khayaal kaun si manzil nazar mein hai 
Sadiyaan guzar gayin ki zamaana safar mein hai 
Tk roshni si aaj har ik dast-o-dar mein hai 

Kya mere saath meri manzil safar mein hai 


He requested her to sing it. Ammi sang it with such expertise in raga 
Darbari that Jigar Sahib fell in love with her ghazal singing. It was Ammi 
who gave his ghazal an exceptional melody and sang ‘Koi ye keh de 
gulshan gulshan laakh balaayein ek nashemaan’. 

And not just Jigar Sahib’s, actually, good poetry was Ammi’s weakness. 
Any poet who said something wonderful through poetry would find a place 
in Ammi’s affections. She would read new poets and smile. She had a 
beautiful relationship with Shamim Jaipuri, and he would often visit her at 
home in Lucknow. Similarly, she had a good equation with Kaifi Sahib. 
Both of them respected each other. Kaifi Sahib appreciated her work and 
Ammi was a huge fan of his ghazals. She sang Kaifi Sahib’s ghazals a lot. 
One of them was outstanding: ‘tna toh zindagi mein kisi ki khalal pade ...’ 


YM: Madan Mohan and Begum Akhtar’s friendship is one of the most 
talked-about stories of the music world. A relationship based on mutual 
respect for each other’s talent and kinship. How do you perceive this 
relationship? Do you have any personal reminiscence that you would like to 
share to shed more light on this relationship? 


SH: There was a lot of camaraderie between them. Earlier, when he was in 
Lucknow Radio, he would visit Ammi’s house often. They both cared for 
each other. What I really liked is that Madan Mohan ji respected Ammi a 
lot. Sometimes, he would call Lucknow and say, ‘Akhtar, I am coming from 
Delhi,’ and Ammi would say, ‘I will also come.’ And then there would be 
an impromptu soiree in his room in the hotel that he was staying in. Ammi, 
Madan Mohan, and I would meet often. My job was to arrange for the food 
and for beer for Madan Mohan. There would be his beer, Ammi’s cigarettes, 
and some wonderful conversation on music. I remember when he would 
sing some tune for Ammi she would reprimand him, ‘Madan you have 
stolen a lot of my ghazals and used them in your movies.’ They would keep 
talking. In these complaints and reprimands, I only saw love and affection. I 
still remember the day Ammi passed away — he had gone to her grave and 
cried like a baby. My heart broke. 


Madan Mohan was a simple and straightforward person and a fan of 
Ammi’s creativity. And Ammi too was in love with his work. According to 
me, such a relationship is rare. To sustain such a relationship, one must have 
an artiste’s soul, respect for the other, and honesty. Both of them had this in 
plenty and they got along really well. 

Although, apart from Madan Mohan I have seen Nargis and Lata 
Mangeshkar accord the same respect to Ammi. Nargis used to call her 
‘khaala’ (maternal aunt) and was very respectful because Ammi had sat 
behind Jaddanbai (Nargis’s mother) and sung. 


YM: Do you remember any instance when Madan Mohan ji composed a 
music piece for a film in front of you all? 


SH: That I don’t remember specifically. But Ammi was very fond of the 
song ‘Qadar jaane na mora balmaa bedardi’ sung by Lata ji in the movie 
Bhai Bhai. Every time she met Madan Mohan, this song would come up 
and she would often request and hear the song in Madan Mohan’s voice. 


YM: What is the popular story about Shakeel Badayuni and his ghazal that 
Begum Akhtar set to music in a matter of minutes while travelling? 


SH: Shakeel Badayuni had become very famous for his poetry. Although at 
that time he had not started writing for films. His poetry was extraordinary 
and widely read. I still remember that once Ammi and I were both on our 
way back to Lucknow from Bombay. Just as the train started moving, 
Shakeel Badayuni Sahib came, spoke to Ammi through the window, and 
handed over a ghazal to her. Ammi handed it to me for safekeeping. We 
reached Bhopal in the morning and Ammi woke up and asked for tea at the 
station. While she drank her tea Ammi said to me, ‘Bittan, give me that 
ghazal that Shakeel gave.’ I gave it to her, she read it, and in a matter of 
minutes she got the harmonium out and set the tune for ‘Ae mohabbat tere 
anjaam pe rona aaya’. 


YM: What is the one incident about your guru that you would like to share 
with us? 


SH: How many things shall I tell you! I am now old and you have come to 
ask me all this when memories are also fading. All I know is that whatever I 
am, I owe it to Begum Akhtar. I lived with her, I lived like her, and sang to 
her liking. Before I got married, all I asked my husband Dr Jagannath 
Chawla was, ‘I hope you will not separate me from Ammi ... because I 
cannot live without her and I cannot live without music/singing.’ He agreed 
happily and unconditionally. It was on this condition that I got married, and 
my husband was true to his word for life. One thing that I remember and 
laugh at my childishness too is that once Ammi asked me if I was non- 
vegetarian and when I said no, she put a piece of chicken in my mouth. You 
will not believe it, but I took it as Ammz1’s prasad and without any questions 
or argument I turned into a meat-eater. Since the day Ammi left this world 
for her heavenly abode, I have not touched a piece of meat or egg. 

This madness, this obsession with the guru may seem childish to you but 
I accepted with my heart and soul everything that my guru desired. 


YM: No, this incident is not childish. In fact, it teaches us so much about 
the guru-shishya tradition. Similarly, I wanted to ask about Muharram. Did 
her Hindu disciples help her in the soz (songs of lament)? 


SH: Muharram was held with a lot of respect and tradition at Begum 
Akhtar’s place. She was very serious about Muharram. When the Zari was 
set up (replica of Imam Hussain’s mausoleum), only one person was 
allowed and he used to work for her. His name was Shyam Sundar and he 
was an electrician. He was entrusted with the task of decorating the Zari. 
The silverware was brought out, polished, and used for the Zari. On the 
seventh day of Muharram, the cooking would start at her place. Special 
cooks for naan and mutton would come. Zarda (a type of sweet rice), 
mutton pulao, and daal-roti would be made. You would be surprised at the 
crowd that would collect! The food was distributed amongst the poor. The 


seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth days were very important for her. On the 
tenth morning, the tazia would leave and she would recite the dirges and cry 
and see it off. I still remember the lines she sang: ‘Safar hai karbala se ab 
Hussain ka...’ 

I would like to point out here that Ammi never differentiated between 
Hindus and Muslims. She loved all of us, whether it was us, her disciples, 
or Shyam Sundar who decorated the Zari. She was true to her religion and 
its customs, but never let us feel that we belonged to a different religion. 
Today, it is difficult to find the affection she showered on Eid. She would 
always get my dresses, sharara-gharara, made by the tailors who would 
stitch clothes in the house during the festival. She would distribute amongst 
family, friends, and her students the saris that she bought. She would tell 
me, ‘Bittan, take the sari that you like.’ It was natural for Ammi to give us 
Eidi (some money given by elders on Eid as a token of blessings), send 
home the sevayin (vermicelli pudding), and shower infinite love. Eid was 
just like Diwali for us, and we would wait for it the whole year. 


YM: What did Begum Akhtar do in her free time when she didn’t wish to 
sing? 


SH: She would drink tea and help in the household chores (laughs). The 
thing about Ammi was that she would get bored of something very quickly. 
For example, if she was sitting and thinking about something she would tell 
us to get busy with sewing or embroidery. She would say, ‘Come, child, let 
me teach you how to sew on that lace’, or how to get it to smell nice, and 
then she would get busy with fragrances ... she would do the household 
chores but get bored quickly. 

Often, if she went to sleep she would sleep for long and on waking up 
ask for tea and make us sing. And God help if she decided to cook 
something, because she would do it with such focus that we knew that food 
would be ready only by the evening. When she cooked, she wanted the 
stove to be new and the utensils too, and arranging that would take up a lot 
of time. 


YM: This sounds interesting ... 


SH: I feel she had two personalities. In one persona she wanted 
independence, and in the other she wanted to be a quiet housewife. At 
home, cooking and looking after the children; and outside the house a 
liberated woman, the Begum Akhtar who smoked freely and enjoyed 
Soirées. She would often suggest going to watch a movie in the theatre. 
When being cooped up in the house got to her, she would take off to a hotel 
or another town and would take me along. We would reach another town 
and she would get homesick and say, ‘Bittan, let's go! I’m not feeling good. 
Let us go home.’ I would be taken aback and say, ‘We have just got here, 
Ammi. Let us stay a couple of days.’ And she would reply, ‘No, I don’t feel 
so good. Let us go home.’ People at Indian Airlines were very fond of her, 
and whenever she wanted a ticket at short notice they would always arrange 
it. 

She used to say she wanted to go out, be free, meet people, and do what 
she wanted, but when she went out she would feel uneasy and miss home. I 
tell you, today I realize that she wasn’t at peace anywhere. 


YM: You have described her personality so strikingly. Any reminiscence 
that can tell us of her likes and dislikes? 


SH: She loved giving gifts as far as I know. She always got gifts for 
everyone from wherever she went. She loved beauty. She wanted whatever 
was beautiful. An interesting anecdote is that when she went to 
Afghanistan, she brought back many brooms. I asked her, “Ammi, what will 
we do with these brooms?’ She replied, ‘Why, they are so pretty... look 
how nice they are!’ I was embarrassed that Ammi was holding a broom, but 
she said to me, ‘Why are you feeling embarrassed? It is just a broom!’ She 
started gifting the brooms to everyone, distributing them to the whole 
colony. And what was remarkable was that she was so thrilled about it as if 
she had got some rare thing. She liked the broom, found it striking, and so 
she thought one and all would love it. 


YM: Did she do any extra preparations or dress up extra when she went to 
the radio station or to Doordarshan? 


SH: She was a very simple person. It is true that she was fond of clothes 
and her cupboards were full. When I would ask her why she didn’t wear 
them, she would say, ‘I have worn a lot, Bittan. Now I don’t feel like it.’ I 
always saw her in cotton saris, and once in a while in a silk sari. Often she 
would be sleeping when she had to go for a programme or a recording and 
would wake up when the car came to pick her up. She would wake up, have 
a cup of tea, change her sari, tie her hair, and be off. Once in a while she 
would put a bit of lipstick. Nothing more than that. I feel she must have 
been fond of dressing up when she was younger. There were boxes of 
jewellery. I once came across a box of rings and told her, ‘Ammi, why don’t 
you wear some of these?’ She said, ‘Oh dear child, you see what you like 
and take it.’ But I did not take anything because that was not my intent. All 
I wanted was that Ammi should dress up and be happy. But she would just 
be so simple and go everywhere. When she got something for me I would 
request her, “Ammi, you wear this first and then I will wear it.” This was 
because I loved her scent. The clothes she wore would be imbibed with her 
scent and I loved it. This way I have enjoyed the pleasure of wearing her 
hand-me-downs. She was a mother to me and my life revolved around her. 


YM: Did Begum Akhtar gift you any instrument, jewellery, or anything 
associated with music as a token? 


SH: She gave me two gold bangles of hers when I got married. She put 
them on my wrists. I treasured them and kept them carefully, always 
wearing them as a token of her blessings. When my daughter-in-law came 
home, the first thing I gave her were the bangles and told her they were 
Begum Akhtar’s blessings. I told her to wear them and cherish them, to not 
give them to anybody because they were my guru’s prasad and should 
always stay with us. And yes, she gifted me clothes and many other gifts 


and I have kept them with respect and affection as I would keep some 
treasure. 


YM: What is the one thing about Begum Akhtar that most appealed to you? 


SH: Respect for artistes. That she opened her house to ustads and give them 
all the respect possible. To never say a bad word about any artiste. She was 
very sincere. The only thing that mattered to her was being a true and 
honest artiste. Once, she and I had gone to Pune where a very ordinary 
artiste was singing the lavani. He was neither well known, nor very 
accomplished — a regular man singing the lavani. When the performance 
ended, I saw her get up and go and touch the man’s feet. He was taken 
aback and said, ‘What are you doing, Begum Sahiba?’ and she simply 
replied, ‘I am showing my respect to the goddess of knowledge, Saraswati, 
who resides on your tongue.’ This was what Begum Akhtar was like. 

She was always a gracious host and looked after any artiste who came 
over. And whether she went to their house or they came to meet Ammi, she 
would never bid farewell without giving them a present. I remember that 
she had given presents to Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan Sahib, Ustad Amir 
Khan Sahib, and Ustad Ahmed Jaan Thirkava. She would tell me, ‘These 
great people have talent and it is our duty to respect them.’ 

What I loved was that there was not a shred of arrogance in her being. 
She was bereft of even a sprinkling of arrogance. She would always tell me, 
‘Child, never think that you sing very well. The day you think so is the day 
you will lose the music.’ In an era when ‘nautch girls’ did not enjoy respect 
in society, Begum Akhtar brought them respect. She took thumri, dadra, and 
ghazal to the same level as that of classical music and had the greatest 
ustads acknowledging her musical talents. After Begum Akhtar popularized 
the ghazal, no one has ever belittled the form. This is Begum Akhtar’s 
achievement and her success. 

I have seen Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru stand up and greet her when she 
went to Delhi as a young girl for a performance at the Red Fort. She had 
sung the ghazals of Bahadur Shah Zafar for that programme. This must 


have been 1960-62. See, how big a thing it was for the prime minister to 
have stood up and greeted her. It is an honour for any artiste. 


YM: What is the one thing that you couldn’t ever ask her or ask her for? 
Something that you regret even today? 


SH: I have no regrets. Once, Ammi had gone to Bombay and stayed with 
Arvind Parikh. There she said something about me, which Arvind bhai told 
me later: ‘My daughter Shanti Hiranand has never asked me for anything.’ 
My eyes welled up when I heard this and I was very relieved that my ustani 
thought so highly of me. She would call me ‘Shanto’, ‘Shantola’, ‘Bittan’, 
and taught me everything. Once while felicitating a great ustad she had 
advised me, which I took to be a teaching, that ‘we should give the person 
the respect that they deserve’.Believe me, I have tried to live by that 
teaching all my life. In her last concert, in Ahmedabad, she had sung the 
chaiti ‘Sovat nindiya jagaaye ho Ram’ at the end. After that her voice was 
silenced forever. 

This chaiti unsettles me even today. I keep wondering why Ammi went 
away. And I am glad she did not want to teach me the chaiti — I would not 
have known how to deal with it. 


I Wish the Saint Had Blessed Her with Some 
Happiness Too 


IN CONVERSATION WITH RITA GANGULY 


i) 


Yatindra Mishra: What was so special about your guru Begum Akhtar that 
set her apart from her contemporaries? 


Rita Ganguly: Ammi had something special that set her apart from the 
others. If you look at her initial years you can then understand her pain. If 
you look at her married life you will understand her pain. Her father left her 
mother and her sister passed away at a very young age, and so all Bibbi had 
in childhood was loneliness and solitude. She once said to me, ‘Child, do 
you know why people like my music? Everybody is lonely in some way or 
the other, and I have been lonely all my life; it is the pain of this loneliness 
that has entered my music. I think it is this pain that people like in my 
voice. Ghazal is just an excuse for the pain that life has been full of. I was 
very young when I saw my mother’s struggles and then my sister’s death. It 
made me solitary. I sing from and of grief and people are happy — they find 
enjoyment in identifying their sadness with the music.’ 


See, how right she was in understanding herself. Ammi knew the truth and 
untruths in life. Who shared her pain? ... So I feel that her hardships in 
childhood and the struggles of her youth wove the tapestry of her music. 
There is a passion, a burning fire, in Ammi’s music that sets her apart from 
others. 


YM: To what extent was Begum Akhtar able to amalgamate the poet’s pain 
and her music? 


RG: She understood the ghazal, and that is what she tried to polish and 
practise all her life. I was her disciple and it is not possible that I play with 
the metre of poetry or any verse through the form of any of her ghazals. She 
took great pains to teach us the form of a ghazal. She instilled in us the use 
of the ragas — which one, why, from where, and how of the form. She 
understood poetry and delved deep into literature. She taught us to see the 
ghazal in this form. For example, she would take care that if the ghazal was 
saying something romantic then that ghazal or dadra had be sung in the 
ragas that were woven for romance. 

If you have noticed, there is no unnecessary show and pomp in her songs. 
The organic nature of her songs, their natural growth, is because Ammi was 
always very simple and natural. Her commitment to the ghazal is beyond 
noteworthy and in the lyrics every word glows with meaning. This is what 
she has achieved. 


YM: Is there something that you would like to share with us with reference 
to her musical journey that Begum Sahiba may have told you? 


RG: There are so many things and through them one can discern the nature 
of her music. There is an incident from her childhood that she would often 
narrate to us. Once, in the ground behind their house in Faizabad, there was 
a fair. There were shops put up, and with shops there was nautanki. Ammi 
would tell us that she and a friendly maid’s daughter went off slyly to see 
the nautanki. When they reached there and took their seats in the front, the 
then very famous nautch girl, Chandabai, was about to perform. When she 
told me about this incident she described Chandabai very beautifully. She 
said, ‘Child, you know, the stage, a brown-coloured stage, would be 
covered with notes (money) when Chandabai danced. You could not see 
what colour the floor was; it was invisible because people showered so 
much money on her. But what grace and what style she had! She would 
gracefully dance to ‘Chham chham baaje paayaliya’ and it was a sight to 
see the money being showered. That really inspired me. I want to live in the 
world of music with the grace and quietness that Chandabai had.’ 


And that is what Begum Akhtar had in her. This grace and style that she 
witnessed in childhood. The biggest influence on her was the quietness she 
saw in Chandabai. Years later, in her youth, her fans, people who were 
crazy about her music, saw an artiste with deer-like grace and diffidence 
flourish. That style, that beauty, and that refinement with which she 
executed the gestures, just enough to meliorate the music — that was 
characteristic of her. Moreover, she had been trained in the Patiala as well 
as the Kirana gharana. Balancing the dignity of both the gharanas, she 
evolved a craft that can be considered the Akhtari Bai style. You cannot 
cage in the walls of any one gharana. It is independent and as elegant as any 
other. 

I remember an incident that Ammi told us. This is from when she was in 
Gaya and learning music. It was Ramzan, the holy month of fasting, and 
everybody would wake up at four in the morning to eat the sehri.”! The 
entire Muslim community would wake up, wash, eat the sehri, and then go 
to read the namaz. One morning, a mendicant woman was passing through 
their street, singing. Ammi said, ‘Dear child, on hearing her voice I went 
mad and immediately went up to the rooftop from where I kept looking at 
her and hearing her sing. I have never heard anyone sing like that ever in 
my life, neither before nor after that. A beautifully crafted Sufi song. I saw 
that wherever she went the doors and windows opened to let the music in. 
That day I felt that this was real music. That day I forgot Chandabai.’ 

She came down and told her ustad, ‘I want to sing like that mendicant 
woman who just went by singing.’ He replied, ‘Don’t you dare! If you sing 
this, your life will be ruined. This is not a song for the worldly people. This 
woman is singing thus because she has endured much hardships. God forbid 
you have such a life that your music is like hers. Why will you sing like 
that? She is singing for God. It is so effective because it is linked to the 
Almighty. She is calling out to Him.’ But Ammi was adamant that she 
wanted to sing like that, even if that meant life turning over with a lifetime 
of pain, even if it meant hardships. She only wanted to sing like that. 

See her frenzy. Such madness. She wanted to be a mendicant, riddled 
with pain. She wanted to sing for God. 


YM: How did you meet her? 


RG: My father knew her. I know for a certainty that she had heard about me 
being a ganda-bandh disciple of Siddheshwari Devi. She knew that I was 
learning under her and was a decent singer. Begum Akhtar always got what 
she wanted. She had made up her mind that she wanted me for a disciple. 

It can only be a coincidence that I had become a fan of Begum Akhtar 
while I was a student of Siddheshwari Devi. Later, when I was totally 
smitten by dadra and thumri I went to meet her. Despite the fact that she 
knew about me, she asked, ‘What do you do? Do you dance?’ I said, ‘No.’ 
Then she asked, “Do you sing?’ ‘No. I don’t,’ I replied. She further asked, 
‘So what is it that you do?’ I replied, ‘I cook.’ She lovingly said, ‘Oh, you 
cook. That is great. Cooking is the most important.’ And then, ‘ Will you 
learn from me?’ To this I replied, ‘I don’t sing or anything. My family does 
not allow it.’ I had learnt dhrupad, but I did not like ghazal. 

I am honestly telling you that I loved her thumri. So I said, “You sing the 
thumri so well, so why have you stopped singing it? You don’t sing 
anything other than ghazal these days ...” Begum Akhtar replied, ‘When I 
can get by with singing ghazal, why should I sing the bandish??” What is 
the need?’ She paused for a bit and went on to add, “The ghazal is 
somebody else’s. Play the harmonium and sing the next one. What you are 
asking me to sing, those are from an era long gone. I had recorded them on 
78-rpm records. Now I have even forgotten the words to those dadras, I 
have forgotten the form too and so I don’t feel like singing.’ 

She admitted this so simply and I was surprised that such a great artiste 
could forget what was hers. I was surprised at her attitude also. How could 
anyone be so strong and confident so as to speak the truth in the very first 
meeting; to just speak the plain truth! 

It was enough for her to sing ghazal as she had refined it and had 
mastered it. So, in a way it was in her right to say that what she was doing 
was enough. I was wrong to believe all this that Begum Akhtar said. This 
was a plan to try and get me to sing. She wanted to hear me sing and I fell 
into the trap. 


I enthusiastically told her, ‘I love the dadra Koyaliya mat kar pukaar that 
you sang, and I can sing it like you.’ And then, lost in my own world, I sang 
her dadra in front of her, in her style and form (laughs). At this, Ammi in 
her ringing voice said, “You were saying, child, that you don’t sing? Then 
what is this that you sang?’ I said, ‘There are thousands who sing like Lata 
Mangeshkar, there must be a few hundred who sing like you, but your 
music is not easy. It is very difficult to master it.’ I had realized that I had 
made a mistake and had dared to sing Ammz1’s dadra in front of her. But it 
was incredible to see her dignity and greatness. 

“You will learn,’ she said to me. To this I replied, ‘You live in Lucknow 
and I live in Delhi. How will it be possible?’ Ammi replied, ‘I will come to 
Delhi!’ I did not say a word after this. I was learning from Siddheshwari 
Devi and had no intentions of leaving her. 


YM: Then how did you become her disciple? 


RG: Once she said something objectionable about my ustad. I got angry and 
told her, ‘I swear by three generations of my family that I will never listen 
to your music. I will henceforth not listen to your ghazals and you have no 
right to say a word about my teacher.’ I was angry and there she was, 
laughing and smoking away. The angrier I got, the more she was amused. A 
moment later she put out the cigarette and enveloped me in a hug. ‘You 
fought with Begum Akhtar for somebody. Imagine how much you would 
fight for me if you were my student. Now I know what you can do for me. 
The more you speak, the more impressed I am. This is a true disciple, one 
who cannot hear a word against the teacher. I want you to be my student 
and I shall make that happen.’ I was still upset and said, ‘I cannot be your 
pupil.’ To this Ammi replied, ‘I know that you are not learning with 
Siddheshwari Devi these days.’ I said, ‘How does that matter? Just because 
I am not learning there, does that mean that I am now your pupil?’ Begum 
Akhtar patiently explained to me, “Dattatreya”” had twenty-four gurus, so 
what is the problem if you have one more? Where does Siddheshwari live? 


Let us go to her and I will ask for her to give you to me so that you can be 
in my tutelage.’ 

You will not believe this, but at eleven in the night Ammi landed up at 
Pataudi House where Siddheshwari Devi lived. Shrimati Indira Gandhi had 
allotted the house to her. Begum Akhtar used to call Siddheshwari Devi, 
‘Sureshwari’. When she reached so late in the night, Siddheshwari ji said, 
‘Akhtari! You have become a real Begum these days! You have come so 
late in the night to ask for something?’ Begum Akhtar said, ‘Each to his 
own. I ask and I get. Those who have to give, will have to give.’ 
Siddheshwari Devi retorted, “Okay, okay, now don’t talk too much. Tell me 
what you want; I will give it to you. Although what is it that I have that I 
could give to you? I have neither clothes nor money nor land. What do you 
want?’ Ammi said, plaintively, ‘Give me this child.’ 

The colour faded from Siddheshwari Devi’s face. She could not 
comprehend what Begum Akhtar wanted. When she collected herself a bit 
she said, ‘What are you asking for? This child? She isn’t learning from me 
these days, but how can I just give her to you? First you promise me that 
you will tie the ganda to her. Then you can take the child. Not otherwise.’ 
And that is how my guru Siddheshwari Devi handed me over to Ammi. 

My heart wells up even today as I tell you this, but I admit that I was a 
big fan of Ammz1’s. I had played the tanpura sitting behind her, but I loved 
Siddheshwari Devi. I could not bear to hear anybody insult her. I don’t 
know how my life changed and I became Ammi’s student. And not only 
that, Ammi had asked my guru and made me a pupil with dignity and had 
made me hers with honour. 


YM: What was the difference between Begum Akhtar and Siddheshwari 
Devi as teachers? 


RG: The same that there is between an elephant and a deer. Ammi was the 
deer, making long, strident jumps, making her way through the jungle of 
music with ease, showing her beauty and grace. Siddheshwari Devi was like 
an elephant, who walks at its own pace, to its own rhythm, and mesmerizes 


the entire landscape with its larger-than-life personality. Siddheshwari 
Devi’s music too was similar, assured and purposeful and starting at its own 
pace. Therefore, her music style can be compared to the gait of an elephant 
and its impressive presence. The deer is attractive, appealing, and captivates 
with its playfulness and gestures. Its speed is unbelievable. Whosoever has 
heard Begum Akhtar is familiar with her singing, playfulness, and coquetry. 
I visualize her as a gazelle, whose versatility has a unique attraction. 


YM: Your similes with the deer and elephant are very beautiful. How do 
you situate yourself between the two? 


RG: Me? I am neither audacious enough nor mad enough to compare 
myself to either of the two. I am like an empty vessel into which the two of 
them rained some drops of love and their teaching. If I have achieved 
anything at all, even if I can sing the first note of music, it is because of my 
gurus. 


YM: What was Begum Akhtar’s style of teaching? 


RG: I can say that Ammi’s style was very different from Siddheshwari Devi 
ji’s. What Siddheshwari Devi ji sang once when she was teaching you, you 
had to reproduce it exactly the same. You weren’t done until you achieved 
that. Ammi, on the other hand, would get very angry with this. She used to 
say, ‘What I have sung, or what I am singing, is not what you should sing 
when you sit behind me. You sing your way.’ We were not to imitate her. 
She used to get very angry and we were scolded a lot because she would 
say that we should make our own music. ‘What are you singing? If you sing 
only as I do then that is copying and nothing new is created.’ This used to 
annoy her a lot. I remember once, in a programme, in front of a huge 
audience she sang the ghazal ‘Woh jo hum mein tum mein qaraar thha’ ... 
how she killed me with looks when I sang with her and followed her 
singing. The more I followed, the more she gave me the looks. If looks 
could kill I would have been dead then. Later she reprimanded me and 
explained also what could be the variations in style of the ghazal that she 


had sung; how many different ways there were to sing it. She would teach 
us the various ways to improvise, how to understand the bahr (prosodic 
rhythmic cycle), how to maintain the metre, how to maintain the form and 
tune ... Ammi taught us all that. 


YM: There are so many stories that are popular about her. Amongst them is 
the one in which the Nawab of Rampur, Raza Ali Khan, gifted her an 
expensive necklace of seven strings with seven precious stones. And the 
same is mentioned by music critic Sheila Dhar in an essay ... 


RG: Many apologies, but these are all hearsay and nothing has ever been 
proven. I think Sheila Dhar also heard about this, it may have been much 
talked about and she wrote from there; I don’t agree with it. As far as I 
know Ammi, all I can say is that she was very royal in her temperament and 
a large-hearted woman. She did not have a greedy bone in her body. She did 
not perform at any king, knight or nawab’s court because they would pay 
her well or give her jewels. Yatindra, here I would like to mention an 
incident related to you and your family. It is well-known and much spoken 
about. It is about how she returned a large piece of land given to her by the 
principality of Ayodhya to your family when she was leaving Faizabad. So 
on the one hand there is this story, and on the other hand is the one about 
taking an expensive necklace from the nawab. Both the things can’t be true 
simultaneously. 

As far as I know, the necklace that she is seen wearing in her wedding 
photographs is the same that her mother-in-law, that is Abbasi Sahib’s 
mother, is seen wearing in her wedding photograph. Don’t forget that Ammi 
was married into a Nawab family. They were the nawabs of Kakori and 
their collection of jewels was extraordinary. And it is a known fact that all 
her life she was large-hearted and charitable. There can be other stories, but 
these I refuse to believe. There may be things which we don’t know for 
sure, but most of the things are just rumours. 


YM: Is there any interesting recollection of your guru that you would like to 
share with us? 


RG: Ammi used to tell us about the time she worked in the Corinthian 
Theatre. When she started working there, Mr Ghosh gave her a house, paid 
her a monthly salary, and gave her a car was well. But the three or four 
records that she recorded there all flopped one by one. The company 
suffered a loss on those and Mr Ghosh told her that she was being removed 
from the next month as her music was making no profit on her singing. The 
company could not afford to keep Akhtari Bai on such a high salary and pay 
for her house and car. Ammi’s mother Mushtaribai got agitated at this and 
started crying saying, ‘What will happen to us now?’ This was in 1924-25 
and Ammi must have been barely ten or eleven years old. Ammi got very 
angry about her mother crying. What was there to cry about? Mushtaribai 
then took Ammi to her spiritual saint at the Bareilly Sharif Dargah.”” Ammi 
would tell us that when her mother was talking to the then pir (saint), the 
successor of the spiritual saint, she herself was very upset about her mother 
crying in front of the senior person. She was getting upset with her mother’s 
crying in the dargah. The pir looked at Akhtari Bai and said, ‘Child, open 
that book that you have brought with you. I will touch it.” Ammi had 
brought the notebook of ghazals that she carried with her everywhere. 

When Ammi’s mother asked her to touch the saint’s feet, he refused to 
allow it saying that girls shouldn’t do that. “Let that be, Mushtari! Get her to 
open the book.’ Do you know what happened? When she opened the 
notebook it opened to Behzad Lakhnavi’s ghazal ‘Deewana banaana hai 
toh deewana bana de’ written in Amm1’s handwriting. The pir put his hand 
on it and said ‘Here, the Bareilly Sharif puts his hand on it and blesses it. 
Go and find success.’ Saying that, the pir baba further told Akhtari, ‘Go 
record this ghazal, child. Fame and fortune will be your slaves and the 
world will be crazy about you.’ After this he told Mushtaribai, ‘Mushtari, 
go straight and record this. Do not go home. Just go straight to Calcutta and 
record this.’ 


Mushtaribai left with Ammi and went straight to Mr Ghosh’s place and 
told him that they were not going to leave, not even eat or drink, till he 
recorded that song. Mr Ghosh recorded the song, and ‘Deewana banaana 
hai toh deewana bana de’ changed Akhtari Bai’s fortune. But I wish, along 
with fame and fortune, the pir had also blessed her with some happiness. 


YM: In the music world it is said that there was a fierce competition 
between Siddheshwari Devi and Begum Akhtar, and that Siddheshwari 
Devi was jealous of Akhtari Bai because she wasn’t as beautiful as her. You 
have been a student with both of them. How do you see this? 


RG: It is true that there was a fierce competition between them, but there 
was a lot of respect and consideration for each other. It was not possible that 
they would bad-mouth each other. There have been many stories of their 
competitiveness, but I never saw or heard anything. I can’t go so far as to 
say that Ammi was very beautiful, though yes, she had an attraction. There 
was a kind of hypnotism in her, which you could understand as glamour or 
stardom. After all, she had been a movie star and it was natural for her to 
have that glamour. Siddheshwari Devi ji was the epitome of simplicity. A 
very small bindi on her forehead looked lovely on her calm face. But if you 
have to talk of somebody being beautiful, I will then mention Kesarbai 
Kerkar. I have not seen a singer so beautiful. 


YM: What is it that Begum Akhtar taught you that you remember even 
today as advice or counsel? 


RG: This is a good question. What she said to me is proof of her greatness 
and dignity. I still remember that. What she said is important because I was 
a disciple of Siddheshwari Devi ji. Ammi said, ‘Child, your thumri is 
twenty-four carat gold. Don’t mess with it. The only thing is that you have 
not been taught how to present it. I will teach you how to present it — what 
to say, what not to say, and how to say it.’ This was such a big thing. 

Her musical presentations were amazing. Begum Akhtar knew how to 
hold the audience in a thrall. I had once asked her, “Ammi, why do people 


go mad after listening to you once? What is it in you that if somebody 
spends even a minute with you, they fall in love with you?’ Ammi did not 
reply. She laughed and changed the topic by talking about big artistes. This 
is what she was like. She was great but was the first to praise others and talk 
about their greatness. I still remember how she cried at the death of Ustad 
Amir Khan Sahib. It broke my heart to see her then. For her, every great 
artiste was to be revered. Not just Siddheshwari Devi, but also artistes like 
Ustad Amir Khan, Ustad Ali Akbar Khan, Pandit Ravi Shankar, and Pandit 
Kumar Gandharva were to be respected. And it is notable that all of them 
respected Ammi as much. 

I have seen Ammi’s grandeur. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, Lata 
Mangeshkar ji, and actress Nargis were quite close to Ammi and held her in 
high esteem. Music director Jaidev also appreciated her music. Ammi was 
very fond of Gulzar and Rakhi and although she had practically given up 
singing in other people's homes, she went and sang at their wedding. I had 
also gone with Ammi. I remember vividly that Ammi had sung a small 
piece of Darbari and a celebratory song which went ‘Mubaarakbaadiyan 
aisi ho shaadiyan Allah Rasool ne tohey deenhin’. 


YM: What did Begum Akhtar like the most amongst hori, chaiti, kajri, and 
baramasa? 


RG: I think that when she was Akhtari Bai Faizabadi, apart from thumri and 
dadra, she sang kajri the most. She has enjoyed singing chaiti and hori also. 
Her hori thumris are unmatched even today. Later, about a decade before 
her death, she was more inclined towards ghazals. You can see how, before 
she left us, with her singing she added a new dimension to Mir, Ghalib, 
Jigar Moradabadi, Shakeel Badayuni, Kaifi Azmi, and Sudarshan Faakir. 


YM: Which of her contemporaries did she have memorable friendships 
with? 


RG: In her close friends I would count music director Madan Mohan and 
singer Gullubhai Jasdanwalla in Mumbai. Gullubhai Jasdanwalla is the one 


who has taught Shruti Sadolikar. Most of Madan Mohan’s tunes have an 
imprint of Amm1’s ghazals and dadras, as if he has taken them directly from 
her music. There must be many songs in which Madan Mohan ji must have 
been influenced by Ammi. He composed the song Aapki nazron ne samjha 
pyaar ke kaabil mujhe’, which is based on her thumri ‘Sang le chal baanke 
saanwariyan dariya ke uss paar’. And he turned her thumri 'Baiyyaan na 
gaho o balma’ into ‘Baiyyaan na dharo o balma’. 


YM: Whom did Begum Akhtar consider the greatest singer? 


RG: Ustad Barkat Ali Khan. Ammi was in love with Khan Sahib’s face, his 
temperament, his singing, the way he spoke, his mannerisms. She was very 
impressed with his demeanour. And Ustad Barkat Ali Khan was a very 
serious and nice person (laughs). Ammi would go with make-up and all so 
that Khan Sahib would look at her, but there was no way that, the 
gentleman that he was, Ustad Barkat Ali Khan would so much as even 
glance at her. And then Ammi would laugh and say, “Who is going to look 
at my useless face?’ 


YM: The raga of Begum Akhtar’s choice? 


RG: She was very fond of raga Darbari. Although she sang a lot in raga 
Tilang and raga Kafi, her all-time favourite was raga Darbari. 


YM: Her most favourite ghazals amongst the ones she sang? 


RG: You will be surprised to know that she did not like any of the ghazals 
that she sang. For all of them she would say, “This is nonsense’. She never 
liked what she sang. She was an expert at reading and understanding 
ghazals. She wasn’t highly educated, but despite that she could catch the 
meanings and the pronunciations in Urdu and Persian ghazals. Actually, 
Akhtari Bai Faizabadi and Begum Akhtar were two different singers. When 
she emerged as Begum Akhtar, she had seen all her dreams shatter. She had 
been through the worst, and as a polished version of herself, she was bound 


to shine like a diamond. The shine and understanding in her ghazals came 
to her from her husband Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi Sahib. She was very happy 
with her marriage, with her partner. Although a lot of her dreams did not 
come through — she could not be a mother — her husband gave her a lot of 
love and respect. It was Abbasi Sahib’s influence that shaped her leanings 
to Urdu culture and literature. Her biggest pain and regret in life was not 
being able to have a child. That was something that ate her up. 


YM: What were her religious beliefs? 


RG: Ammi very religiously fasted during the month of Ramzan. From the 
seventh day of Muharram till the last day, singing the soz, naat, and 
marstya-khwani was an integral part of her life. See, so many Muslims 
don’t have the good fortune of Hajj even today. In fact, for some time there 
was a governmental embargo on going for Hajj a second time, but even 
then, owing to her bullheadedness and insistence she mentioned to the then 
prime minister, Indira Gandhi, her desire to go for a second Hajj. Who then 
was going to stop her? And that is how she fulfilled her desire to go for Hajj 
the second time and then a third time. 

But I would like to say one thing, and that is that despite being 
completely immersed in her religion she never differentiated on the basis of 
caste or religion. She was completely secular and respected other religions 
and beliefs. Most of her students were Hindus and I strongly feel that like 
me, the others too must have had the same experience that Ammi never let 
us feel that we belonged to another religion. She was not helmed in by 
religious boundaries. 

You will be surprised to know that Ammi was a Krishna devotee and was 
very moved by the songs written about him. Her love for Krishna was 
exactly like Baba Bulle Shah’s, who wrote, ‘Bansi achraj kaanha bajaayi’. 


YM: Which principalities did she mention to you all in which she sang and 
performed during the heydays of the principalities? 


RG: She was invited as the state singer for a lot of principalities. As far as I 
know, the respect she enjoyed in Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, Cooch 
Behar, Baroda, Mysore, Gaya, Banaras, and Ayodhya was immense. There 
was a perpetual red carpet laid out for her at the nawab of Rampur’s place. 
She also sang many times at the houses of the rich and famous in Banaras, 
Lucknow, Delhi, Calcutta, Darbhanga, Ahmedabad, and Bombay. 


YM: She must have put some restrictions on you — like what to sing when 
and where? 


RG: She told me once that she had noticed that I played the harmonium 
very well. And that everyone played the harmonium first and then sang. She 
said, ‘Child, the singing comes first and then the musical instruments or the 
accompanists. As guru dakshina, I want you to give me your word that you 
will not play the harmonium.’ And since that day I have never played the 
harmonium. 


YM: What was the most exceptional thing about Begum Akhtar? 


RG: The thing is that music was in her blood. It was in her entire being. 
Even in the most private parts of her life, the most intimate moments had 
music in them. She was a large-hearted woman with a clear conscience who 
was surrounded by people, but she lived in all that with her solitude. In a 
way, she has sung her solitude the most — given it a voice and success. She 
would always tell me, ‘If you want to be successful in life then make 
friends with solitude. It will never leave you bereft.’ See, how easily she 
explained the philosophy of life. 


YM: In your opinion, who are the artistes who have given dadra, thumri, 
and semi-classical music a successful identity through their art? 


RG: Siddheshwari Devi, Rasoolan Bai, Ustad Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, and 
Begum Akhtar ... I am proud to a part of this tradition. 


YM: A last question for you. If one were to define Begum Akhtar in a few 
words, how would you evaluate her as an artiste, without the prejudice of a 
student? 


RG: A gregarious, sociable, and royal woman who made solitude her friend 
and went beyond the deceptions and deceits of the world and sang about 
love and separation. Ammi was like that, full of emotions and love. It was 
only she who could sing with true pain, ‘4e mohabbat tere anjaam pe rona 
aaya’. 


‘I Do Not Sing Sotto Voce’ 


ACHARYA KAILASH CHANDRA DEV BRIHASPATI IN 
CONVERSATION WITH BEGUM AKHTAR 


d 


Acharya Brihaspati: Aadaab arz hai 
Begum Akhtar: Aadaab arz hai 


AB: It is a blessing from God that I get to meet you. When one meets a 
meritorious artiste then one wishes to have a conversation too. One wishes 
to learn something, to find out about their experiences. So I hope that the 
generosity you show in your music will ... 


BA: Haha! (both laugh) 


AB: You will answer in a way that we can learn something. What in your 
opinion is the soul of a song, that without which a song is not a song? 


BA: I think the soul of a song is its impression. Isn’t it? 
AB: Wonderful! And what do you mean by impression? 
BA: Effect. 


AB: Exactly. This means that, for example, you are singing and I also want 
to listen to your song, and I am not thinking of anything else ... 


BA: Yes... 


AB: And when you are immersed in your singing, what should my narrative 
be? How should I behave? 


BA: At least patiently sit and listen. 
AB: That is obvious. 


BA: That is what I believe is the effect of my singing. If I am singing well, 
then it should touch your heart. 


AB: And I should at least forget all my worries for that time? 
BA: Yes. Put them out of your mind completely. 


AB: This means, I should forget everything. Where I have to go, when I 
have to go, whether I have had a fight with my wife at home or not ... 


BA: (laughs in acknowledgement) 
AB: I should forget all this ... 
BA: That is right. 


AB: You mean to say that music or singing is that art which, if rendered 
right, can make one forget everything. 


BA: Definitely. 

AB: So what should we do to have that effect? 
BA: I think that is ... 

AB: Yes? 


BA: That is God’s gift. 


AB: That is true. 
BA: Or one’s hard work and one’s heartfelt desire. 


AB: Okay. You mean to say that if the song has to make an impression, 
there should be inherent emotions and feelings in the artiste. 


BA: Definitely. 


AB: Okay, so if we say that this gift of God is like gold that has been 
mined? But gold that has been mined is not jewellery. 


BA: True. 


AB: That gold has to be cleaned, and it goes through various processes and 
then is turned into a piece of jewellery. 


BA: Yes. True. 


AB: So, in your opinion, what should a gifted person do to be a good 
artiste? 


BA: Should work hard, speak the truth — music is related to integrity. 
AB: Wonderful! 

BA: Ifa person is honest, their music will be effective. 

AB: You mean to say that if a person is not a charlatan? 

BA: Yes. 

AB: Should be forthright. 


BA: Does not hold grudges. 


AB: Clean of heart. 

BA: Yes. Clean-hearted. 

AB: Their music will then be effective. 
BA: For sure. 


AB: There is no doubt about that. Now if some lady were to constantly use 
the mortar and pestle, which is to say if she were to practise using the 
mortar and pestle... 


BA: Yes? 


AB: It is not going to result in anything. This means that along with God’s 
gift, the desire to practise and maybe good instruction are also needed? 


BA: Oh yes. Definitely. 


AB: According to you, what is the one thing that is essential in teaching 
music, that style of teaching without which it is not possible to become an 
artiste? 


BA: You know this better than I. 


AB: No, it is Allah who knows everything. (Both laugh). We are mere 
humans. We are insignificant. 


BA: Yes. But you have worked so hard, done so much research that you can 
understand it better than any one of us can. 


AB: Maybe I haven’t been able to express my question well. 
BA: And? 


AB: There was a method of teaching, one that you learnt under. 


BA: Yes. 

AB: And the other method is one of today. One that is in schools. 
BA: Yes. 

AB: Both the methods are different. 

BA: Vastly different. 

AB: So what was the method you learnt under? 


BA: I learnt under two methods. In one, we had to spend at least half an 
hour on every note that the ustad chose. 


AB: Okay. 

BA: Half an hour. 

AB: Okay. 

BA: Spend half an hour. 

AB: Okay. 

BA: So I spent half an hour. And then kharaj.7° 
AB: Okay. 

BA: An hour or an hour and a half on that. 

AB: Okay. 

BA: And I realized that builds strength in the voice. 


AB: Okay. 


BA: 


AB: 


BA 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


It brings power and authority to the voice. 


Yes. 


: One learns to carry the note. 


It leads to integrity. 
Yes. Integrity. 
So, how old were you when you were made to practise like this? 


I think — actually, I remember well — that I must have been ten or 


eleven when Ata Khan Sahib started getting me to practise. 


AB 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


: Ata Khan Sahib? 


Yes. He is from Patiala. 

From Patiala. Okay. He is still alive, isn’t he? 

Oh yes. 

Yes, very senior now. So where did you start learning? 
In Calcutta. 

Why did you learn? 

I wanted to. I was fond of music. 

You wanted to? 

Yes, I had nothing else to do but sing. 


All right. That means the ambience was such? 


BA: 


AB: 


Yes. 


And this means that you were surrounded by music at the age of ten or 


eleven. 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


No, no, not at all. 


Not at all? 


Not at all. 

Then how did you develop a fondness for music? 

I was just fond of it. If I heard music, I would just sit there to listen. 
And then ... 

This would upset my mother a lot. 

Your learning music? 

Obviously, in that era ... 

So whose music did you get an opportunity to hear? Whose singing? 


You will laugh if I tell you the name of the person whose singing first 


made an impression on me. 


AB: 


BA: 


Of course, I will laugh at the mention of a good person (both laugh). 


It is but obvious. I mean, a person who made an impression on Begum 


Akhtar since childhood ... 


AB: 


Then he must definitely be a good man and I will be happy to hear his 


name and one laughs in happiness! 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


Well, it is somebody who is not at all famous. 

Fame is not necessary. It is not essential that everybody achieves fame. 
There was a Chanda Bibi. 

Okay. 

She worked in theatre. 

Okay. 

I was born in Faizabad and grew up there. 

Yes. 

And I left Faizabad to learn music. 

True. 


When I was learning ... the theatre company she worked with came 


there. 


AB: 


BA: 


Okay. 


What shall I tell you? Even today that song and her voice ... I think 


she is still alive and lives in Hyderabad. 


AB: 


BA: 


Okay. 


Her music was so effective. I was a child and I was so moved and 


restless after listening to her. 


AB: 


How wonderful! 


BA: I was ten and I would sit there listening to her till two in the morning 
after sneaking out of the house with the maid. 


AB: Okay. 
BA: And I used to cry after listening to her. 


AB: Do you remember the lyrics of any song from then? I’m sure you can’t 
have forgotten. It is not possible to forget a song that made such an 
impression in the beginning (both laugh). And it is not possible that Begum 
Akhtar forgets. 


BA: Yes. She used to sing a Punjabi song. 


AB: Okay. 


BA: And she used to sing a ‘naat’.*° 


AB: Okay. 


BA: She sang so beautifully ... I can’t even explain it. I wish you could 
have heard her. 


AB: I am now feeling jealous of you. Why don’t you sing it for me, maybe 
hum it a bit? 


BA: She joyfully sings the Punjabi song ‘Kaliyaan waala ...’ 
AB: Wow. 


BA: ‘Kaliyaan waala mera Saain ...’ she used to sing this song and I used 
to listen to it for hours. I would go to her house and say, “Bibbi, please sing 
it for me once more’, and I would sit for half an hour listening to it. She 
became very fond of me, so much so that when she was to sing this song 
she would send someone for me saying, ‘Go, get that child.’ 


AB: So at a very young age you were blessed to hear a song that touched 
you and it was Chanda Bibi's. 


BA: Yes. 
AB: And that song had a particular passion and a lot of rhythm. 
BA: Yes. 


AB: Wonderful. Our job is to investigate. (Both laugh). And that is why I 
wondered how Punjab met Faizabad! (They laugh again). Okay. So you said 
that you began learning at the age of ten or eleven. 


BA: Yes. 


AB: So in the beginning you were made to practise the notes, or was there 
something to entertain also? 


BA: Only practising the notes. And then sthaai.”” But I did not enjoy it. 
AB: That is obvious. 

BA: I did not enjoy learning classical music. 

AB: Obviously. 

BA: I wanted to learn ghazal, thumri, dadra ... 

AB: It must have seemed like a bitter medicine at that time? 

BA: Oh yes. 

AB: You were inclined towards emotions and effect. 


BA: Yes. 


AB: So when you started to understand things, who are the seniors that you 
listened to? 


BA: Khan Sahib, Moinuddin Dagar — the senior one. 
AB: Okay — Naseeruddin. 

BA: Naseeruddin Khan Sahib. 

AB: Okay. 

BA: In fact, he had taught me a sthaai also. 

AB: Okay. 

BA: And a thumri also. 

AB: Okay. 


BA: I used to listen to him. Whenever he performed in Calcutta, I would go 
to listen to him. For hours. 


AB: Okay. 

BA: But I only listened. I listened to learn. 

AB: Obviously. 

BA: Not for the song. It seemed so difficult that it could only be heard. 
AB: So Khan Sahib was a dhrupad singer, yes? 

BA: Yes, yes. 

AB: Did he sing the thumri? 


BA: He taught me one. 


AB: That means he used to sing it on the sly ... secretly. 
BA: Yes, on the sly. (Both laugh) 


AB: Any phanda (loop) or murki (an inverted mordent in Hindustani 
classical music) which seemed particularly difficult to you? In Naseeruddin 
Khan’s singing? 


BA: The rhythm. The register that he set for the rhythm. 
AB: Okay. 


BA: To count that, to set the antara (equivalent of a verse in Hindustani 
classical music). 


AB: Okay. 

BA: It used to seem difficult. 

AB: Okay. So I have heard that his voice was really good? 
BA: Very good. 

AB: And how old must you have been then? 

BA: About eleven or twelve. 

AB: Okay. And radio wasn’t very popular in those days? 
BA: Not at all. 

AB: And there was no microphone? 


BA: No. 


AB: These days, thanks to the microphone, people have forgotten to raise 
their voice. 


BA: That is correct. 


AB: They are singing and listening to themselves ... so softly that the 
person next to them can’t hear them. So when you were learning — what 
difference do you find between the singers of then and now? 


BA: They considered it a defect. They would tell us to not sing sotto voce. 
AB: Okay. 

BA: Because the honesty in one’s voice, one that is God-given ... 

AB: Yes... 


BA: Trying to curb that, to mellow it down, will only cause some problems. 
No good can come of it. 


AB: And if some youngster were to say that this was because there were no 
microphones in those days and people sang in the theatres. This meant the 
halls were large and, therefore, singers sang loudly so that the audience at 
the back could hear them; we have a microphone so we don’t need to 
scream. What would you say to them? 


BA: I would say that let them both sing in public and judge for yourself. I 
do not sing sotto voce. I don’t suppress my voice. 


AB: Okay. So you mean to say that singing full-throated is related to its 
effect/impression? It is straight from the heart then. 


BA: Yes, absolutely. 


AB: And when you sing sotto voce, the effect 1s missing. There is an 
artificiality. 


BA: Absolutely. 


AB: So these kids learning music these days would not know anything 
about the darbars? 


BA: Of course not. 
AB: They would not have an inkling of the social culture there? 
BA: True. 


AB: And I think very few people must get the chance to hear singers who 
appeal to all? 


BA: Definitely. 


AB: Okay. So in your opinion, who are the singers who can appeal to 
devotees, to poets, to kings ... to one and all? 


BA: For example, Aftab-e-Mausiqui Ustad Faiyaz Khan Sahib. 
AB: That is correct. 


BA: Wherever he may sing, in whichever concert or in a temple ... And in 
a gathering where only God and the prophet are respected — he could make 
one cry. 


AB: True. So did he make one cry through the tone or scale, the lyrics or 
the tempo? 


BA: Everything together. Because everybody does not understand tone, 
everybody does not understand the lyrics, and not everybody understands 
the tempo. 


AB: That is obvious. 


BA: Everything worked together. It works together. 
AB: So, honestly, tell me something. 
BA: Sure. 


AB: This attitude that there should be a balance between the tone, the lyrics, 
and the tempo — do you think singers today are not paying much attention to 
it? I am referring to khayal singers. 


BA: I would be grateful if you didn’t ask me this. 
AB: Then should I be asking a cook about this? 
BA: No, not a cook ... (laughs) 

AB: So, I should not ask you? 

BA: Ask an ironsmith (both laugh). 


AB: See, as things stand today, the hearts of singers and lovers are harder 
than iron. But this is between us. It’s not about a broadcast. I haven’t asked 
you to name anyone. Nor have I named anyone. 


BA: Okay. 


AB: I am not taking names, but the trend today to sing the lyrics of the first 
two sthaais and then just go “Aaaa ...’ You can’t tell if they are cursing or 
swearing. God knows what they are doing! 


BA: That is true. 
AB: So what is your opinion about this trend? 


BA: What I have heard of the senior singers is exactly the opposite of this. 
And that is why today people don’t stay. They leave. They think it is a 


waste of time. 


AB: I asked you this question deliberately. There is an artiste I won’t name, 
but who has recently in a newspaper stated that Hindustani music these 
days is on the downtrend and there are no good new artistes although the 
system or network is flourishing. This is what he has said. 


BA: (Laughs) 


AB: I will not name the artiste and you can’t ask. But do you think this is 
true. 


BA: Not at all. 


AB: Maybe he was only referring to khayal, and not thumri. But this is 
what was said... 


BA: See, I have been singing for the past thirty to thirty-five years and I can 
see the public’s attitude ... 


AB: Yes. 
BA: ... And I feel that the singers and musicians today are very fortunate. 
AB: Yes. 


BA: ... Because the government has promoted music so much that earlier 
the public that did not know what was being sung ... 


AB: Yes. 


BA: ... Can today tell whether it is Gandhar or Puriya Dhanshree or Miyan 
ki Malhar. At least they understand that much. 


AB: For this, we must be grateful to Pandit Bhatkhande or Pandit Vishnu 
Digambar. 


BA: Undoubtedly. 


AB: Because although they may not have produced singers like Tansen 
after establishing the big music schools, at least they have made people 
aware of what is being sung, be it Pilu or Purtya Dhanshree. 


BA: Yes. 


AB: Okay, tell me one thing. These durbars — I am referring to them again 
and again — they settled a lot of singers and musicians. Some were given 
elephants, some a village, some were given so much jewellery that seven 
generations did not have to worry about earning. 


BA: Absolutely. 

AB: That is not the case now. 

BA: How can it be? 

AB: So have musicians gained or lost? 

BA: They have only lost. 

AB: Okay. 

BA: I say this because musicians or singers were earlier carefree ... 

AB: Okay. 

BA: ... That if I am attached to a darbar, my family will be taken care of. 
AB: Okay. 


BA: ... I can keep practising and moving ahead .... But this is just the loss. 
There has been an advantage also. 


AB: And? 


BA: The respect and esteem that musicians and singers get today was not 
there twenty years ago. 


AB: That is correct. This is the other thing. My aim was that... 

BA: Yes. 

AB: ... The singers that you are saying are good; for example, you... 
BA: And? 

AB: ... The fame that you have earned has not been possible in this era. 
BA: ?? 


AB: You became an artiste not now but earlier, or Ghulam Ali Khan for that 
matter is from an earlier era. The question before us is ... 


BA: No, no, I don’t agree with you. 

AB: Why? 

BA: For example, Ghulam Ali Khan came to Calcutta in 193536... 
AB: Yes. 

BA: ... And stayed with me. 

AB: Yes. 

BA: ... Nobody knew him. 


AB: Yes. 


BA: I used to make people listen to him saying, ‘This singer has come from 
Punjab. Listen to him, see how well he sings.’ And that is how he sang ... 


AB: I agree with what you are saying. But my aim is different. 
BA: Okay. 


AB: The students who were trained in those times became artistes par 
excellence. 


BA: That is right. 


AB: Such people are now disappearing ... My question is that are the 
ambience and the circumstances today conducive to produce artistes of that 
calibre? 


BA: Of course. That is, if you all try. 
AB: And what is it that we should do? 


BA: Give them a salary, give them a pension, give them a house. Make sure 
they have two meals a day and then see if they are good artistes or not! 


AB: You mean to say that they should be provided with a feeling of security 
and carefree spirit which the durbars had at one time provided to 
musicians? 


BA: Yes. 


AB: The freedom from worrying about a livelihood gave them the space to 
practise and to evolve. 


BA: Yes. 


AB: So if today similar arrangements were made, either by society or by the 
government, then good artistes will prosper. 


BA: Exactly. 
AB: So you are not pessimistic about the future? 


BA: No, I am not. By Allah’s grace, I have more listeners and fans than 
before. 


AB: That is undisputable. What I meant is, how many Begum Akhtars will 
there be in the future generations? 


BA: Well, they have their drawbacks and fault lines. 
AB: What are those? 


BA: For example, a girl came to learn singing and said please make me sing 
for the radio in fifteen days. I did not sing on the radio in fifteen days, but 
after twenty years. They don’t learn. They don’t want to learn. 


AB: So what do you tell them? 


BA: What can I say? I just say that I am not sufficiently expert to teach 
them. 


AB: So, in this generation this knowledge must be suffering a great loss? 
BA: I cannot bear to see music losing. 

AB: True. So the question is... 

BA: I can only bear to see the gains (laughs). 

AB: Correct. So my question is what is said to the new students? 

BA: I tell them to sing full-throated. 


AB: Okay. 


BA: 


BA: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


AB: 


BA: 


They are not willing to open their throats, and that unnerves me. 
So, you did not find a single disciple in the entire country? 

Of course I did. 

You did? 

Yes. 

Who all are singing? 

For example, Shanti Hiranand. 

Okay. 

Anjali Banerjee. 

Okay. 


Rita Kothari has also started. She has started singing the ghazal very 


well. 


AB: 


BA: 


Okay. 


There are four or five such girls. There is Deepti Ghosh. She is singing 


very well. She sings thumri and ghazal. She is very hard-working. She has a 
job also. I like teaching her. 


AB: 


BA: 


Okay. 


And if they don’t want to learn and only want to go for auditions for 


the radio then I tell them to go to Brihaspati*® (laughs again). What else can 
I say to them? 


AB: 


As long as you say it to them and not to me! 


BA: No (laughing). I don’t say it to you. 


AB: Thank you for that (both laugh). So the classical music training that 
you received, that inculcated in you a love for the musical notes, gave you 
an extra edge ... 


BA: Yes. 
AB: And your new students... 


BA: I started them off as I learnt. Beyond that, the onus of hard work is on 
them; that I cannot ... 


AB: That is true. Now I want to ask you something that is related to 
Faizabad and Banaras. India is a big country and every area has its own 
characteristics. 


BA: True. 


AB: Our mothers and sisters have special songs for special occasions, like 
marriages and childbirths. Obviously they sing what and as they can, but 
then it has also happened that artistes have taken these songs, some may 
have taken the tunes. 


BA: That is true. 
AB: So this has happened? 
BA: Oh, yes. 


AB: So can you tell me about something that is sung here as well as in the 
form of a dadra or thumri? 


BA: Yes. For example, Baabul (father). 


AB: Okay. 


BA: That ‘baabul’ that is sung in many weddings, ‘Kaahe ko byaahe bideys 
.. re sunn baabul morey ...’ (Why are you marrying me off to a foreign 
land, oh dear father, listen!) 


AB: Hazrat Amir Khusrau ... 


BA: Yes. Singers have sung it as a thumri. Fatyaz Khan has made a version 
and sung the thumri ‘Baabul mora chhoota jaaye...’ 


AB: Of course. 


BA: There are many such examples. For instance, the ladies at home would 
have many songs that they sung at home. Their songs are so-so. But people 
have taken them and used them. I have used them. 


AB: Can you give us an example? 

BA: Not right away (laughs). 

AB: What is the harm? This isn’t a performance. There is no applause. 
BA: ‘Woh mujh mein hai tera yaarana’. 

AB: This brings to mind a sher. 

BA: Okay. 


AB: Here goes: ‘Niklega tera kaam mushkil se toh mushkil bhi farmaa 
deejiye jis mushkil se niklega...’ (Laughs again). Anyway, let that be ... 


BA: Okay. 
BA: So what in your opinion is the characteristic of the chaiti and the kajri? 


AB: According to me — tune, lyrics, and timing. 


AB: Yes. 
BA: Chaiti was sung earlier during wheat harvest. 


AB: And yes, these were during the month of Chaitra (which is March of 
the Roman calendar). 


BA: And people would listen to chaiti during that time only, not after that. 
AB: It was considered ungrateful and impious to do so. 

BA: Yes. It was impious (both laugh). 

AB: Yes. 


BA: And now because the tune is nice, the lyrics are nice, so people 
demand it in all seasons. 


AB: And obviously they listen to it. 

BA: Yes. They do. 

AB: And kajri? 

BA: Kajri is for the monsoons. 

AB: I think it is related to the black clouds ... 
BA: Yes. 

AB: The dark wings of saawan. 

BA: Yes. True. 


AB: Okay. So, another thing: women singers who have been exceptional — I 
am not referring to those whom you have mentioned earlier, but I wanted to 


know who are the (women) singers that you have liked as you have grown 
up? 


BA: There was Mushtari from Fatehabad. 
AB: Okay. 


BA: She was such a singer that — she passed away, may Allah grant her 
heaven — when she sang everyone was hypnotized. Whoever was standing 
would remain standing without a thought of anything else in the mind, just 
listening. 


AB: What did she sing? 
BA: Ghazal, thumri. Oh, I wish I could tell you how well she sang! 
AB: Okay. 


BA: Amazing! And then there was Zohrabai Ambalewali, though I have not 
heard her in person. I have heard her records. 


AB: And have you heard some of the singers from Banaras, for example, 
Vidhyadhari? 


BA: No. I haven’t heard her. But I have heard Rasoolanbai. What a singer! 
AB: So tell me, is there a filmi form of the ghazal these days? 

BA: Oh yes! 

AB: And what is your opinion? 

BA: (Laughs) Why are you asking me about this? 


AB: There you go again. Of course I’m going to ask the singer about it! 
You are one of our tribe and if not you who else will I talk to about it? 


(Laughs) 


BA: All I can say in this context is that whether the ghazals are by Ghalib 
or Mir or any other big poet ... 


AB: Yes. 


BA: ... once they are part of a film you can’t understand either the word or 
the sense. 


AB: Yes. 

BA: You can’t tell if it is Ghalib’s ghazal. Just seems like any other song. 
AB: Yes. 

BA: That is not the style of the ghazal. 

AB: Yes. 


BA: And that is a complaint I have — with filmmakers and some music 
directors. 


AB: Yes. 

BA: Of course, there are some music directors who produce good ghazals. 
AB: For example? 

BA: For example, Madan Mohan. He has done good ghazals. 

AB: Okay. 

BA: And Khayyam. 


AB: Invincible. 


BA: I don’t have any complaints against them ... but others who work with 
ghazals ... 


AB: You mean to say that the creation should retain its essence. 
BA:Yes. It should. 

AB: Even though it is being sung in a movie? 

BA: Yes, absolutely. 

AB: And it should maintain its uniqueness... 

BA: Totally. 


AB: It is obvious that we have nothing against films; just that the ghazal 
should remain alive. 


BA: Absolutely. 


AB: Okay. If Mirza Ghalib were to come back today and listen to the 
ghazals ... 


BA: ... in movies 

AB: ... what would his reaction be? 

BA: (Laughs) Ghazals from films? 

AB: Yes. 

BA: Then I think he shouldn’t even try to come back ... (both laugh) 


AB: I have taken up a lot of your time, but it was really wonderful. I learnt 
a lot and when people hear this interview in the future they will know that 


this is how Begum Akhtar spoke, this is what she spoke about ... It has 
been enriching. Thank you. 


BA: Thank you. Khuda hafiz. Aadaab arz. 
AB: Khuda hafiz. Aadaab arz. 


This interview, which was recorded on 5 January 1970, has been taken from 
the recordings preserved in the Sangeet Natak Akademi. The tape number is 
658—652. The duration of the interview is two hours and thirty minutes. 


Sangeet Natak Akademi’s magazine Sangana, editor Yatindra Mishra, 
April—September 2017, edited version. 


Studying the Art of Begum Akhtar: An 
Attempt by a Student of Music 


SHUBHA MUDGAL 


i) 


here are many lessons I have learnt from the great Begum Akhtar 

without ever having met her in person or having sat at her feet for 
taaleem. I cannot, of course, claim to be her disciple, and yet the music she 
recorded throws open a virtual vault of knowledge for every student of 
music including myself. These recordings have been my companions for 
decades, providing valuable clues and insights in a process of studying that 
is ongoing and nowhere near completion. Indeed, the same could also be 
said of other iconic musicians who were recorded and whose music is 
available for study and provides opportunities to music students to enrich 
their understanding of music-making. 

To be honest, I have never tried to understand Begum Akhtar’s music by 
examining her life and times with its inevitable challenges, ups and downs. 
Her marriage to Barrister Ishtiaq Ahmed Abbasi, often described as a move 
to gain respectability and rid herself of the stigma associated with 
professional women musicians, and her decision to stop performing and 
singing for some years in deference to the social standing of her husband 
and his family, are all aspects of her life that have been examined and 
analysed by scholars and researchers of immense wisdom and knowledge. 
The same holds true for her return to singing following the death of her 
mother some five years after her marriage. My interest in her life story 
remains that of a fan, always eager to hear any details and anecdotes about 
an idol’s personality, her nature off-stage and onstage. And while I do not 
refute or brush away the importance of studying an artiste’s life through the 


perspectives of different disciplines, Begum Akhtar’s magnificent voice and 
moving renditions invariably spark off several music-related questions in 
my mind. What key did she usually sing in? How did she project her voice? 
How did she handle range, clarity of enunciation, taal and laya (rhythm and 
timing), elaboration and gayaki (singing style)? 

For this brief note, I have addressed these questions specifically with 
respect to the twelve tracks included in a collection titled ‘The Golden 
Collection — Begum Akhtar’.2? My observations stem from my personal 
perspective as a student of music and are by no means complete. To begin 
with, it would appear that the featured tracks were not all recorded at the 
same time in the singer’s life. Tracks 3 and 8, namely ‘Deewana banaana 
hai toh’ and ‘Na socha na samjha’, appear to be from an earlier era, judging 
from the timbre and texture of the singer’s voice and the recording quality. 
Not only is there a youthful lightness to the voice, but the tonic or key for 
both tracks is at C as compared to the other tracks in the compilation sung 
from the key of A, A#, and G#. Her voice in the tracks recorded earlier has 
a searing quality to it, tearing often in the signature break identified with 
her singing. It is not possible for me to decide whether the lowering of the 
key was a result of the inescapable thickening of the vocal chords with age, 
or prompted by changes in recording technology that made it possible for 
sound and voice to be captured with far greater fidelity, or for entirely 
different reasons altogether. But the difference in voice projection is also 
clear for all to hear. 

In this recording of ‘Deewana banaana hai toh’, the voice thins as it 
moves upwards, also using a nasal intonation to facilitate its reach. None of 
these devices are overused or exaggerated and, therefore, far from sounding 
strained or harsh as they could in other voices, they add to the poignance 
and restlessness, adding greater intensity and expression to the deewanapan 
(craze) of the lyrics. Begum Akhtar makes abundant use of twists, curves, 
loops, scallops, khatkas and murkis in the rendition of this track. These are 
used both to elongate and embellish words like ‘dey’ and ‘dekho’ where the 
vowels ‘ae’ and ʻo’ are elongated and stretched with the use of 
embellishments, as well as in the ‘haan’ that she uses to punctuate and 


resolve the couplets she presents. The clarity of the harkat, khatka and 
murki is remarkable in its chiselling, given the full thrust in the use of the 
voice. Once again, I cannot say with certainty, but having listened to the 
track on innumerable occasions, it is perhaps the use of the gullet in 
enunciating that makes this possible. 

In the remaining ghazals, the voice is that of an older Begum Akhtar who 
brings to her renditions the expressive poignance that was her hallmark, but 
in a voice that is mature and full of gravitas. Her prefatory alaap for many 
of the ghazals offers an amazing opportunity to study how perfectly a 
melodic theme can be introduced in the matter of a few seconds. For ‘Ab 
chhalakte hue saagar nahin dekhe jaate’, she sings an alaap that she 
completes in under ten seconds (from 0.16 to 0.24), but in which she is able 
to introduce perfectly, and with no sense of haste, the melodic theme for the 
ghazal in just about four notes. In ‘Kuchh toh duniya ki inaayat ne dil tod 
diya’, she introduces the melodic theme in an alaap that spans twenty-four 
seconds spread over a few notes. Undoubtedly, in a live concert situation, 
she would have given even the introductory alaap of the ghazals a far more 
leisurely treatment, but the ability to adapt to the recording format, 
condense the presentation to fit acceptable track durations, and yet maintain 
the sense of repose and itminaan (peace) is a remarkable feat. 

“Ab chhalakte hue sagar nahin dekhe jaate’, sung from the key of A, is 
largely structured melodically over a single octave, with an occasional foray 
on taar rishabh and touching gandhar. The matla or opening couplet moves 
around pancham at midpoint of the octave, venturing up to nishad and taar 
shadja. Other couplets hover around nishad and taar shadja, only 
occasionally reaching further to rishabh and gandhar. The main melodic line 
is deftly articulated with slight variations between the couplets, making the 
rendition unpredictable without losing sight of the composition. But there is 
no attempt to display any vocal jugglery, provide proof of dazzling range or 
speed, just a profound statement of poetry rendered with pitch-perfect 
accuracy and expressiveness. I find myself listening repeatedly to the 
manner in which she has rendered the word ‘chhalakte’ in this ghazal, 
marking the sam at -te at the tail end of the word. With a gentle enunciation 


of chha- and the emphasis on -te, the splash that the word intends to convey 
could not have been achieved more effectively. 

Her rendition of Momin’s ghazal ‘Woh jo hum mein tum mein qaraar 
thha’ is recorded from the madhyam of the key of A — chhata safed (or the 
sixth white key) as it is also referred to among students of Hindustani 
music. If madhyam were to be considered the tonic, the melodic 
composition of the ghazal is structured between a range of four swaras 
below the tonic and four swaras above the tonic. It, therefore, spans a single 
octave, which Begum Akhtar’s voice negotiates with the ease and felicity 
available only to one who has achieved mastery. 

In recent years, ghazal exponents in the subcontinent have often shown 
preference for a highly ornamented style of singing that employs very 
complex, acrobatic, high-speed vocal devices. In contrast, Begum Akhtar’s 
style uses the art of restraint, and at times she chooses to sing almost an 
entire line of the ghazal on a single swara, with just a tiny nudge to a second 
and third swara to provide momentum. Take, for instance, the line ‘Kabhi 
hum mein tum mein bhi chaaha thhi’ at 2.46 in ‘Woh jo hum mein tum mein 
garaar thha’. Almost the entire line is sung on shadja, and it is only in the 
rendering of the word ‘chaaha’ that there is movement forwards towards 
rishabh and then back to one swara below shadja. And yet, one does not 
experience any monotony or drag or lack of movement in the musical 
narrative. 

Another deeply compelling aspect of Begum Akhtar’s gayaki, 
particularly for students with an interest in forms like thumri-dadra and 
ghazal, is her handling of raga structures and raga phrases. These, of course, 
are forms which are driven by history and poetry, and which are liberal in 
their acceptance of deviation from orthodox raagdari rules. In Begum 
Akhtar’s ghazal rendition, raag and taal are in abundant use, but usually not 
with textbook adherence to key phrases. A whiff of Bhairavi in one ghazal, 
a phrase reminiscent of Pahari in another, wafts in and out of the rendition, 
but deviates seamlessly in other directions without being pinned to any one 
raag swaroop or the other. This deft understanding not only of raga rules but 
also of how and when to deviate with subtlety and delicacy is an important 


aspect of forms like ghazal and thumri-dadra. Begum Akhtar shows us, as 
only she can, how important it is to understand raagdari, and also acquire 
the skill to deviate from a raga briefly and with elegance, only to return to 
its fold with equal poise. Today, when ghazals are often composed keeping 
chord structures and combinations in mind, perhaps this handling of ghazal 
gayaki needs to be studied in greater depth and seriousness. 

I could go on and on, but finally no amount of analysis will ever be 
adequate to understand genius. Ultimately, it is left to subsequent 
generations of singers, and more specifically ghazal singers, to listen to the 
music of Begum Akhtar, study it, analyse it as much as they wish to, and be 
inspired by her to find their own gayaki and voice. Caricature and copying 
alone will never succeed in bringing amongst us another singer and 
composer of such perfection and artistry. 
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18. Akaar ki taan, a technique used in the vocal performance of a raga in 
Hindustani classical music, involves the singing of very rapid melodic 
passages using vowels, often the long ‘aa’ (as in the word ‘far’), and it 
targets at improvising and to expand weaving together the notes in a 
fast tempo. 


19. Begum Akhtar was called ‘Ammi’ (mother) by her disciples. 
20. Bittan or ‘child’ is the name Begum Akhtar used for Shanti Hiranand. 


21. Sehri is the pre-dawn meal eaten before the Fajr, the first of the five 
daily prayers, and is taken as a blessing. 


22. Bandish is a fixed, melodic composition in Hindustani vocal or 
instrumental music. It is set in a specific raga, performed with rhythmic 
accompaniment by a tabla or pakhavaj, a steady drone, and melodic 
accompaniment by a sarangi, violin or harmonium. 


23. Dattatreya is a god and paradigmatic monk and one of the lords of yoga 
in Hinduism. 


24. Bareilly Sharif Dargah or Dargah-e-Aala Hazrat is a tomb or monument 
of Ahmed Raza Khan located in Bareilly city in the state of Uttar Pradesh, 
India. He was a nineteenth-century Ahl-e Sunnat, who is known for his 
staunch opposition of the Wahhabis in India. 


25. Kharaj is the practise of singing notes in the lower octave in a slow and 
steady manner to build strength and resonance in the voice. 


26. Naat is a kind of poetry that specifically praises Prophet Muhammad. 


27. Sthaai is the initial phrase or line of a fixed, melodic composition in 
Hindustani music. It is a way of systematizing the parts of a composition. 
Sthaai means an octave. 


28. In Vedic mythology, Brihaspati is the preceptor of the gods and the 
master of sacred wisdom, charms, hymns, and rites. 


29. https://www.jiosaavn.com/album/the-golden-collection---begum- 
akhtar/eyHxVM7yln0 


Sr. Record No. 


1. ECSD 2436 
H.M.Y. 


2. ECSD 2399 
H.M.V. 


3. ECSD 2486 
H.M.V. 


Discography 


$ 


First Line Type 
The Ghazal Queen-LP Ghazals 


Side One : 

(1) Kuchh to duniya ki Inayaat 
ne dil tod diya 

(2) Ab to yahi hai 

(3) Bazm se unki 


Side Two : 

(1) Ab chhalakte hue saghar 
(2) Kis se poochhen 

(3) Ilahi kash gham-e-ishq 


Begum Akhtar Sings Ghalib-LP Ghazals 


Side One : 

(1) Aah ko Chahiye ek umr 

(2) Dard minnat kash-e-dawa 
na hua 

(3) Taskin ko hum na royen 

(4) Zikr us parivash ka 


Side Two: 
(1) Dil hi to hai na sang-o-khisht 
(2) Phir mujhe deeda-e-tar 

yaad aaya 
(3) Koi ummeed bar nahin aati 
(4) Dayam pada hua tere dar 

par nahin hoon main 


Begum Akhtar Ghazals-LP Ghazals 


Side One: 
(1) Door hai manzil, rahen mushkil 


Lyric Writer 


Sudarshan Faakir 
Taskeen Qureshi 
Shamim Jaipuri 


Ali Ahmed Jaleel 
Taskeen Qureshi 
Shamim Jaipuri 


Ghalib 
Ghalib 
Ghalib 
Ghalib 
Ghalib 


Ghalib 
Ghalib 


Ghalib 


Shakeel Badayuni 


4. ECSD 2374 
H.M.V. 


5. ECLP 2414 
H.M.V. 


6. ECLP 2468 


H.M.V. 


7. ECLP 2444 
H.M.V. 


8. ECSD 2404 
H.M.V. 


(2) Khush hoon ke mera 
husn-e-talab kaam to aaya Shakeel Badayuni 
(3) Mere hamnsfas, mere hamnava Shakeel Badayuni 


Side Two : 
(1) Ishq men ghairate Sudarshan Faakir 
(2) Laila majnu ki misalon 

pe hansi aati hai Sudarshan Faakir 
(3) Khushi men mujh ko thukraya Ali Jaleeh 


LP 

Jab se shyam sidhare Thumri 
Aankhiyan neend na aaye Thumri 
Zara dhire se bolo Dadra 
Balamwa tum kya jano Preet-Dadra 
Mori toot gayee aas Purvi dadra 


Varsha Ritu-LP (Seasonal) 


Side Two : 
Barsan lagin sawan 
Boondiyan-sel V 


Selection IH 
Ghazals to Remember-LP 
Ac mohabbat tere anjam Pe Shakeel Badayuni 


Ghazals & Dadra-LP 


Side One 

(1) Diwana Banana hai to 

(2) Na suno mere nalle 

(3) Saaz woh keena saaz 

(4) Na socha na samjha 

(5) Bujhi Hui shama ka dhuan 
(6) Ac mohabat tere anjam pe 


Side Two: 

(1) Koyelia mat kar pukar 

(2) Chha rahi kali għata 

(3) Muft huye badnam 

(4) Sowat nindiya jagaye 

(5) Piya milUn hum jaib 

(6) Sahba-I-gharaz thi Shola fishan Shakeel Badayuni 


Portrait of a Genius-LP Ghazals 
Side One : 
Sel. II Ye na thi hamari Qismat Ghazal Ghalib 


9. JEPE 1241 
H.M.V. 


10. 7 EPE 1229 


H.M.V. 


11. 7 EPE 4105 
H.M.V. 


Side Two : 
Sel. I Sab kahan Kuchh 
Lala-O-Gulmen 


Ghazals-EP 

Rah-e-ashiqi Ke mare 

Ac muhabbat tere anjam 

pe rona aaya 

Sahba-l-Gharaz thi shola fishan 


Nanadiya kahe mare bol 
Hamar kahi mano rajaji 
Nihure nihure buhare 


EP (Gujarati) 


Side One : 
Me taji taari tamanna 
teno aa anjam chhe 


Side Two : 
Shun jalun ke koini 
Jahojalali thay chhe 


12. Sè7LPE 4001 Side One: 


H.M.Y. 


13. 7 EPE 1165 
H.M.V. 


14. 7 EPE 3006 
H.M.V. 


Apnon ke sitam hum 

se batac nahin jate 

Zindagi kuchh bhi nahin 

Phir bhi jiye jate hain 

Side Two : 

Abhi josh-e-baharan 

Dekhan hai 

Mashq-e-sitam farmate rahiye 


Bengall : EP 

Side One: 

Ei mousme pardeshi 
Side Two : 


Jochhana karechhe ari 


bengali-Dadras EP 
Side One: 
Piya bholo abhiman 


Ghazal Ghalib 
Y.A. Jasdanwala 
Shakeel Bayunt 
Shakeel Badayuni 

Thumri 

Dadra 

Poorbi Dadra 

Ghazals 
Abbas wasi 
"Mariz 
Barkat Virani 
'Befam' 

Ghazal 
Sudarshan Fakkir 
Sudarshan Fakkir 
Sayeed 
Shaheedi 
Shaheedi 

Thumri 

Dadra 

Dadra Jnanprakash 


Ghosh 


5. 


7 EPE 1221 
H.M.V. 


. G.E. 18038 


Colum 


. G.E. 18100 


Colum 


. G.E. 5356 


Colum 


. G.E. 5380 
. J.N.G. 1160 


Mega 


-3.N.G. 796 


Mega 


. J.N.G. 1145 


Mega 


J.N.G. 1207 
Mega 


. J.N.G. 1215 


Mega 


. J.N.G. 861 


Mega 


. J.N.G. 941 


Mega 


Side Two : 

Koelia gaan thama Dadra Jnanprakash 
Ghosh 

Ki khata sheva a taslimo rajaa ghazal Y.A. Jasdanwalla 

Dooniyake seetam yad ana apani Ghazal Jigar Moradabadi 


Items recorded under 78 RPM but not covered 
Under the above L.Ps. and E.Ps. 


Dil ki bat, kahi nahi jati Ghazal 

Yaha husne raaje mohabbat Ghazal Qadeer 
Sakiya chhodana khali Ghazal Qadeer 
Usane jaba tyori Ghazal 

Unaki aankho ka aalam gulabi Ghazal 

Mora balama pardeseeya Dadara 

Ghahe kachchhu hoya Thumari 

Ham pachhataye sajanava 

Kya dardeko Ghazal 

Takhayual se daman Ghazal 

Mere jahaun mahobbat par Ghazal 

Main jindagi se haun bejara Ghazal 

Kash itana mere nalome Ghazal 

Vafa nahee ne sahee kamase Ghazal 

Sijadonka jabi par hai nisha Ghazal 

Biraha ki mart Ghazal 

Mori barisce umariya Ghazal 

Jisa dilamain mahobbat hai Natiya 

Sabra do dina na huaa Natiya 


This discography is courtesy the Journal of the Indian 
Musicological Society, Editor: R.C Mehta, Bombay and 
Baroda, Vol. 6, published in March 1975. This credible and 
detailed list was published four months after the death of 
Begum Akhtar. There are many dises available other than those 
included in this list but there is no veritable record of those and 
therefore they are not mentioned here. — Editor. 
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ride goes before a fall. This oft-heard adage from my childhood came to 

haunt me midlife. I have always been rather proud of my ‘Lucknow 
connection’. The last few years of schooling were spent in the city of the 
nawabs and for quite a few years after, it was about home visits during the 
vacations. The connection was never broken when my parents shifted from 
there, for it was just then that my in-laws shifted there. I always took great 
pride in my knowledge and use of Hindustani as opposed to a Sanskritized 
Hindi. I wear my acquaintance with Urdu by sheer association with 
Lucknow as a badge of honour. 

When Aditi asked me to translate Akhtarinama, the only concern I had 
was that I don’t have a poetic bone in my body. It was only when I started 
translating it, did I realize that my knowledge of Urdu was abysmal to say 
the least! I cannot thank enough the Rekhta online Urdu dictionary for the 
support and help that it has been in this journey. 

The translator’s role has always been to disappear, to create a text so 
smooth that it seems that the translator was never there. But what is 
translation? Isn’t it an art form that requires both talent and ego? Of course 
it is. It takes immense confidence to claim that you can write somebody 
else’s book. And that ego and confidence today tell me to not disappear. 
Translators are human. They are people with personal experiences, personal 
desires, and preferences; and just like writers, they should allow their 
capabilities, desires, and inclinations to inform and enrich their art. Every 
translator has prejudices, superstitions, cultural and personal baggage. And 
politics, aesthetics, a religion, or lack thereof. To tell a translator to dismiss 
all these influences will lead to inferior translations. A translator who won’t 
acknowledge his or her biases is more likely to translate right into them. My 
translations will never be perfect. I will always make mistakes, pick the 


wrong word, and arrange a sentence poorly. But I shall strive on and hope I 
improve, learn, and do better. And a special thanks to Tanima Saha, the 
copy editor for she has smoothed away a lot of the mistakes! 

And so, dear readers, with this book I have presented to you my labour of 
love, my love for translation, for language, for Urdu, and for Lucknow. As 
always, with much gratitude to family and friends who have been patient 
while I ignored them, was rude, and unavailable so many times. I cannot 
leave out the special mentions — my parents, Vinod and Dipali, for the 
poetry and music they brought into my life at a very young age; my 
siblings, Suvee and Aman, for making life easy; my babies, Poco-Loco, 
Chhotu, and Billo, for their unconditional love; Sukanti, for keeping me 
sane with good food; Viji, for pushing me further and further forward, 
always encouraging. 

And Ashutosh, my forever support, my constant in life and my unfailing 
dictionary, and for supplying me with endless cups of coffee and always 
being there. Thank you. 


Maneesha Taneja 
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